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WALTER, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


CHAPTER 1. 
ROBERT AND HENRY. 


Lats on an October evening the coach drove into the 
village of Elersly, full inside and out: it swang over the 
bridge that spanned the deep clear river, running out 
of the deep shade of the woods which clothed the hills 
for many miles. The coach had just passed the church, 
whose grey tower was scarcely visible in the quickly- 
advancing twilight, but it spoke of its presence by the 
clear tones of the clock stmking six. The evening was 
cool and dewy, and the sound of straggling children had 
hardly died away in the drowsy distance. The coach 
stopped before a small cottage, through the lower window 
of which gleamed the ruddy light of a candle. The out- 
side passengers saw into a room, full of snug furniture, 
tea on the table, and a blazing fire shining with red light 
on the pictures on the opposite wall. A young man got 
off the coach, with a box and a et-bag. It was his 
all; he was just beginning life; was come to be 
schoolmaster. The eottage was his house, and the cler. 

man, who for certain reasons felt an interest in him, 

had everything prepared for him. 

Walter Layton was fair and pale, ee lame, very 
sickly-looking, and had an expression of sadness. But 
no one knew anything of his history:—there he was. How 
would he do? | 
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PREFAOKE., 


nee 


Tue following tale is not intended to describe a model 
schoolmaster, a model school, or a model Clergyman, but 
only such ag we more usually find them in life. In this 
day many-a young: man goes out as a schoolmaster, con- 
scientious, anxious to do his duty, easily discouraged, and 
filled with many. expectations which experience must de- 
stroy ; full of high-wrought sensitiveness, and views of 
their social requirements, peculiarly belonging to the day 
we live in: ‘it is to help and encourage such as they are, 
that the following pages were written. 


Sept. 12, 1854. 
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WALTER, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


CHAPTER 1. 
ROBERT AND HENRY. 


Lats on an October evening the coach drove into the 
village of Elersly, full inside and out: it swung over the 
bridge that spanned the deep clear river, running out 
of the deep shade of the woods which clothed the hills 
for many miles. The coach had just passed the church, 
whose grey tower was scarcely visible in the quickly- 
advancing twilight, but it spoke of its presence by the 
clear tones of the clock stmking six. The evening was 
cool and dewy, and the sound of straggling children had 
hardly died away in the drowsy distance. The coach 
stopped before a small cottage, through the lower window 
of which gleamed the ruddy light of a candle. The out- 
side passengers saw into a room, full of snug furniture, 
tea on the table, and a blazing fire shining with red light 
on the pictures on the opposite wall. A young man got 
off the coach, with a box and a carpet-bag. It was lis 
all; he was just beginning life; he was eome to be 
schoolmaster. The eottage was his house, and the cler 
gyman, who for certain reasons felt an interest m him, 
had everything prepared for him. 

Walter Layton was fair and pale, ge pos lame, very 
sickly-looking, and had an expression of sadness. But 
no one knew anything of his history:—there he was. How 
would he do? : 
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“T have beaten that boy while I could stand over 

him,” said a short, square, dark-haired man, with a white 
neckcloth and grey dressing-gown-looking coat, black 
trousers, and a pen behind his ear (he was the old school- 
master, just going to leave, and he was giving last 
instructions to Walter) : “yes, while I could stand over 
him; he is a bad, incorrigible, obstinate fellow, that’s 
what he is;” and as he spoke he dug his nails into 
the head of a boy on the form, who was staring up over a 
large card from which he was learning, with his under lip 
dropping, his black eye looking peeringly and wickedly 
quick, his dark hair (Gaeombed hangin in flakes over 
a large, dirty, brown-holland pincloth, which might have 
covered anything or nothing. The dig in his head made 
him quail and look odd; a flash of temper, vindictive 
temper, crossed his face, as the tear burst feoin his eye. 
‘ “You will, sir, will you? eh, sir?’ said the man, 
again striking him ; “you will, sir, eh?” and the little 
black schoolmaster turned to Walter and said: “Ah, 
he’s not as sharp as he might be, folks say; but I think 
he’s more knave than fool; he’s sharp enough for what is 
bad. I’ve done my best with him; I hope you'll suc- 
ceed better.” | 

“TI hope I shall,” thought Walter; “but I don’t 
think it will be by those means.” 

“Robert, bring me your copy-book,” said the little 
man. “This, sir, is my best, my very best pupil,” as 
a short, pretty-looking, dark-eyed boy, brimming over 
with self-confidence and conceit, strutted to a cupboard 
for his copy-book, hitting two little boys in his way, and 
coming back beaming with smiles, with a bold, fearless 
glance, gazing full at Walter, with every part of his 
body, down to his well-blacked shoes, partaking of an air 
of neatness. “You'll find him, sir, I say, your very 
best ; there’s no one teaches like Robert. e’s out and 
out the best monitor, keeps them all in such order. Go 
and show how, Robert,” said he, as the boy sprang to 
the class. “You'll find none like him,” said the master 
as he went off. 

“From all appearances, not,” thought Walter; but he 
said only, “ Just so.” : 
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- The boy read and showed off. | 

“Go and teach that class in the corner, sir,” said the 
master, with a tone of unnecessary severity. The bo 
quickly obeyed ; and the first result was a violent pull of 
the ear to a little boy who was sitting drowsily over - 
a dirty card, enveloped in a vast pincloth, and looking 
the picture of sadness. 

“Sit up,” said the sharp boy, and seized the card and 
proceeded to call letters in the alphabet, while he pointed 
with his stick to the board, and looked all the time at the 
masters, old and new; so that when the poor child said 
right, the bright young gentleman thought he said wrong, 
and hit him on the head. The child screamed. 

“Hit him again,” cried the master; “that child is 
always disturbing; really children should not come to 
school in his condition ;—should they, sir?’’ said he, 
turning to Walter. “His mother died last week, and 
the child is always fretting after her; but such things 
must be put down, must they not? There’s no time for 
fretting in this life, it must be put down.” 

Walter did not quite assent, but he said nothing. He: 
thought he should treat each case differently. We shall 
see. 

The little man seemed highly pleased at his introduction 
of Walter to his new sphére. The schoolroom was a 
pattern schoolroom, red brick with white stone mould- 
ings. The inner walls cold, stiff, and strong, covered 
with physical maps, comparative quadrupeds, large printed 
sentences, ploughs and telescopes in painted charts, odd- 
looking things like coloured beads strung on gridirons ; 
everyt ing was in its place: the forms cut to a nicety, the _ 
master’s desk clean, polished and digmified; in fact the 
room and the boys were as unlike a cottage or a farm 
and cottagers and farmers as could be, and this makes a 
model schoolroom. Walter once saw a dame’s school 
in Derbyshire, and could not help being quite struck 
with it; there was a simplicity about it, a suitability 
to the after-scenes of village life, a rustic kindness, a 
peut: affectionate respect shown to the clergyman when 

e came in, “ which seemed so like Christianity,”’ thought 
Walter. But of course he was wrong: it might have 
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suited seventeenth-century Christianity, not nineteenth- 
eentury religion ; so he let his impressions smother, and 
ssid nothing. 

There was something about the stiff forms, and stiff 
. walls, and stiff windows, all at angles, which made Walter’s 
young inexperienced mind think that the character which 
would come out of it all would be stiffish too; and the 
idea of the old dame’s school seemed so foolishly pleasant 
to him, with its respectful little children, all pliable, and 
soft, and simple, and natural. But never mind; time 
will show how wrong Walter is. 

_ The little master had just done showing off and ex- 
plaining the theories of education which had been se 
successful in his hands. The clever boy had sprung into 
his place, and stood opposite like a laughing statue, all 
sparkle and life; he moved like a figure in clockwork, 
everything in him was mechanical—the embryo pupil- 
teacher. ; a 

. “No, sir, it is the mothers who do all the harm in 
a boy’s school; mothers are the great bane of the sehool-. 
master. It’s a great pity, a great, great pity, those 
mothers, pity they ‘ must be.’ ”’ 

Walter thought quietly to himself, as he looked round 
the room, that he did not quite know how a room could 
be so full of boys without them; but he said nothing. 
Perhaps if he had lived in Uncle Tom’s days he would. 
have remembered a solution for the anti-maternal school-. 
master’s problem about unmothered boys, and “ ’spected, 
they growed ;” but Topsy had not lived then, so Walter 
remained in ignorance how boys were to exist without, 
mothers. Walter had had a mother; she was dead now, 
and her body lay silent under ground. She had been. 
more than life to him, and all Walter had he owed to 
her. She had watched him from his infant hours, trained 
his wandering mind, borne with his infirmities, been 
patient through countless hours of trial with him, and 
above all, through everything had loved him with a love 
passing words. She was gone now: she was only buried 
six weeks ago, and a tear half sprung to the young man’s 
eye as he thought of what a mother might be to a hoy ; 
but he reflected. that he was singular, and boys were 
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not to love their mothers in great nineteenth-century 
schools. 

“No, sir; mothers ” said the little man, musing 
over the subject of his indignation. A tap was heard at 
the door, and the little man, with a loud voice, said, 
“ Come in.” | 

The door slowly opened, and two figures were seen on 
the step; one was a woman dressed in widow's weeds, 
very shabby, hardly black, brown with wearing; the face, 
hidden within the rolls of the neat white cap, was wan 
and sorrowful, exceeding sad. She was leaning down and 
whispering in the ear of a boy dressed also in black— 
shabby black, with a frill round his neck, and fair hair 
eombed neatly over a clean, pale face, and soft, gentle, 
blue eyes. His trousers were short, and white darned 
stockings appeared between them and the black shoes, 
which had been mended over and over again. A basket 
hung on his arm. 

“Make a bow to the gentleman,” said the soft, sad 
voice of the widow. The boy coloured and bowed. 

“If you please, sir,” said the woman, “ J brought Henry 
with me, for he is late this morning from my fault: I was 
obliged to keep him to work for me, as I was not well, 
and he was afraid to come without me to explain; so I 
_ hope, sir, you will pass it over.” 

The widow had done, and Walter was looking at her 
pale face, when the little man began with a powerful 
voice: “ Oh—not well—oh—ah! There may be a reason 
there; but it is against rules—against rules, good woman. 
I have no objection to be lenient, but it is against true 
discipline. Well, I must pass it over this time :—sit 
down, sir,’ said he to the trembling boy, who crouchingly 
took his place behind the door.—“ That will do, good 
woman,”’ said the master sharply. | 

“ T hope Henry is a good boy, sir,’ said she. 

“Not over much of that,’’ said the master; “ there’s 
room for improvement, plenty—idle, stupid, and heavy— 
he’s spoilt at home, I am afraid.” 

The master did not seem to be likely to say much to 
encourage the widow, and she retired with a sigh, and the 
door shut. 
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Walter thought, “ Why does he speak of the boy’s 
faults, even if he has them, so loudly, and before them 
all? Canit do him good P—it seems so indelicate.”’ 
Poor Walter!—reader, forgive him: he was scarcely 
freed yet from the school of nature, and was learning to 
be an English nineteenth-century schoolmaster. 

“There, sir, you see,” said the pedagogue, as the door 
closed, “these mothers always hinder us. She is a poor 
sickly widow, always pining, and spoils this ney shame- 
fully. Such ciijudged indulgence is melancholy,” con- 
tinued the little man, dwelling on the word. 

Walter felt very awkward, for he saw the poor boy 
looking up at hearing his mother spoken of thus freely, 
and he could not help saying, “She seems a widow, and 
still in sorrow, and the boy seems delicate.” 

“ Sorrow—delicate !”’ cried the instructor. “ My dear 
sir, these are not the words for us schoolmasters: we 
have not time to attend to such thoughts as they are ; 
we must cut all by one rule-—Learn your lesson there, 
sir,’ cried he, addressing the widow’s son; “learn your 
lesson : you are late already, and I shall show no mercy.” 

“Tt was not his fault,” said Walter, for the words rose 
involuntarily to his lips at the harsh command. “ What 
are the punishments you use?” asked Walter. 

‘Oh, various,” answered the man; “according to the 
case. For inattention to lessons I cane; for being late 
I pull the ears; for anything approaching to lying or dis- 
obedience, or being home-sick, I flog; for speaking above 
a whisper in school-time—flog ; for disrespect—flog.”’ 

“ Oh,” said Walter, “ much the same for all.”’ 

“Yes, with modifications.’’ 

“You make no difference in characters ?” 

“ Character, my dear sir? there is no difference in 
boys’ characters.” 

“ None P” 

“No, sir, none; you will find that; and if there were, 
we have no time to attend to it.” 

Walter cast his eyes round the room, and his eyes 
wandered over the many faces before him. If that sharp 
Robert were the same character as yonder blushing child 
behind the door, Walter was much mistaken. 
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“How often in the day does the clergyman come in ?” 
asked Walter. 

“ Oh, too often a great deal. The school, you know, 
is in the hands of trustees, and Mr. Mordaunt is only 
one of six, and he ought only to do his share; he does 
far more than his sixth part. I give him no encourage- 
ment, and I wonder from my heart that good Mr. Gibbs 
allows it. He is a meddler—a dictating meddler, and 
draws off the children’s minds: he spoils, sir, spoils, 
makes distinctions ; for instance, he’s inclined to favour 
that widow’s son, sir, and does not pay half attention 
enough to Robert.” 

“JT do not wonder,” thought Walter. | 

“Oh, you will find it very necessary to check Mr. 
Mordaunt.”’ | 

All this was said in a loud voice, and Walter listened. 
Many of the boys drank in every word, especially Robert. 
Walter thought it was a pity to speak so plainly about 
the clergyman, and might tend to undermine the child- 
ren’s respect. But he kept it to himself. | 

“No, sir,” continued his persevering companion ; “ the 
clergyman has his place, but you know this is not a re- 
oe school: religion has its place—it’s not a religious 
school.” 

“Oh!” said Walter, wishing the conversation would 
a as it did seem so painful before the boys. 

he conversation did stop, because a very large and 
handsome family carriage stopped at the school-gate. 
“Oh,” cried the small man of letters, hastily going to 
the window, “here is my great friend and patroness. I 
feel more at leaving her than any thing in the place :-— 
she is the kindest friend, I shall introduce you to her. 
She is the most condescending, the most affable, the most 
considerate. It would be good if every school had a 
Lady Olivia Grindle.” 

Lady Olivia Grindle had just got out of the carriage, 
and was leaning her arm on her neice, while two very 
small, fat, gouty spaniels waddled before her, and a 
hare gold-laced footman, carrying a red cushion, walked 

ind. 

Lady Olivia Grindle was the daughter. of an earl 
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and the wife of Sir Stafford Grindle, one of the trustees 
of the school, and lived in the chief place in the village. 
She often visited the school, and delighted in patronising 
every body. The door opened, and she entered. She 
was about sixty. She was dressed in a dark blue velvet 
bonnet, lined with white ; a large handsome ermine cloak ; 
purple velvet shawl ; while a long blue feather hung down 
to her right shoulder. She wore gold spectacles; her 
face was pallid and sallow; her .eyes kind, intelligent, 
and twinkling; she had a chain, on many small trinkets 
hanging to it. She looked warm, soft, kind, and comr 
fortable. As she entered she looked quickly round on 
all the school, which profoundly rose and profoundly 
bowed, — 

“Ah, there’s good Mr. Dickson. This is my niece, 
Mr. Dickson ; J have come to show her your admirable, 
excellent, unparalleled school.” 

The master bowed low, and expressed his deep sense 
of her ladyship’s kindness, She sat down in a chair, 
while the red cushion wag carefully arranged by the tall 
footman for the fat little dogs, who lay panting and ex- 
hausted after their long tour from the carriage-door. All 
was soon quiet, soniiartable, and reposing; for when 
Lady Olivia came, it was clear that warmth, comfort, and 
the odour of lavender followed. 

“Now, Mr. Dickson,” said the lady, arranging herself 
in her seat, “do let my niece hear your admirable scholar 
read. Ah, there he is, Now is not he a beautiful, ine 
telligent, clean boy ?’’ said she, smiling at Robert, as she 
addressed her niece. “I say he is the pattern of a boy; 
is he not, Mr, Dickson ?—so clever, so nice-looking }’’ 

Robert looked all smiles, ae delighted, and read 
clearly, and loud, and well; loolfing up over the horizon 
of his book at the end of each sentence, while the lad 
bowed and nodded in time to the modulation of eac 


turn. 

“ Admirable !’’ cried Lady Olivia; “quite perfect, Mr, 
Dickson. Iam sure you must have this sqlace in leaving, 
that you have done your duty.” 

The master bowed; the lady fumbled in her pocket 
with that mysterious and searching action which sq ex- 
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cites the expectations of children, and brought out a shil- 
ling, which she gave to Robert. Robert bowed low and 
gratefully. 

“T am sorry,’ said the little man, “to have to com- 
lain of the child of the widow woman to whom your 
dyship was so kind. He is sadly unpunctual and idle. 

—Come here, sir,” said he to Henry. 

‘“‘Oh, I am very sorry,” said Lady Olivia. 

The boy rose from the form in an angular direction, 
sweeping his back in an obtuse angle against the wall as 
he rose, while he coloured up to his eyes. 

* Bow, sir, to her ladyship,” cried the master. Henry 
made a movement which he meant fora bow. “1s that 
the way, sir, you bow toa lady? I will teach you man- 
ners, sir, to your superiors,” said he, going up to the ter- 
rified cringing boy with his cane. 

“ Ob, pray, pray, Mr. Dickson, do wait till I am gone 
before you flog him. I can’t, for all the world, bear to 
hear a boy scream while he is being flogged. Do wait 
till I am gone.” Her wish was granted. “He might 
learn a lesson from the polite behaviour of your pupil 
Robert,” said she. “I am sorry, very sorry todeed” 
paid she, shaking her head at the widow’s son, “to hear 
so bad an account: remember you have lost your father, 
your mother is sickly and not likely to live long. I have 
done all I can, I am sure, for you both, and I cannot be 
expected to bring up an orphan; so, if you do not take 
care, you will be left to starve. I have done all J can.”’ 

‘Your ladyship has indeed been kind,’’ said the master ; 
“but as for gratitude in the poor, it’s impossible !”’ 

Henry sunk back into his seat, and hid his crimson 
face behind his slate. There were tears, too—hot, scald- 
ing tears, which had filled full his large, meek, blue eyes, 
and he wanted to hide them; tears because “if dear 
mother did die, what would he do then?’’ and because 
“he could not bear to hear her spoken so of.” Walter, 
whose eyes had been fixed on the ground all this time, 
looked up suddenly, and his eye fell on the large text on 
the wall: “I am the Father of the fatherless, and the 
Husband to the widow.” 


nwt Ts 
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It was evening. Walter was sitting over his fire; he 
was alone and sad, very sad, for many reasons the reader | 
does not know. The flames blazed high, and shone 
brightly on the opposite wall; tea-things were on the 
table,—one cup re saucer, blue and white, a little yellow 
earthenware teapot with transverse bands, and a black 
milk-jug. There was no candle, the fire blazed high 
enough ; it shone so pleasantly and happily on his books 
on the other side, which stood on the long shelf, and a 

rint in a frame of our Blessed Loxp blessing little chil- 
en. Walter sat in his chair alone, gazing on the fire- 
light. The white window-curtain was drawn over the 
window. It was dark: an October night, cold and frosty. 
Walter was musing on the events of the day, and how he 
should do. A tap came at the door :—“ Come in ;’’—the 
door slowly opened, and the widow’s son entered shyly 
and uneaaily. “ Come in,” said Walter, kindly, and get- 
ting up. 

Henry advanced a few steps towards the fire. “ Please, 
sir, I came to say—an’t you the new schoolmaster ?”” 

“Yes,” said Walter. 

“ Please, sir,” said the boy, with increasing hesitation, 
“I came to say as how I wish to be good at school, and 
as how you looked so kindly in the school, and as how 
Tli—’’ Then came a pause, rather an awkward one. 

Flog him, Walter, why do you not flog him? Flog it 
out of him, young schoolmaster; such insolent pertness ! 
What will such a child grow up if he is allowed to be so 
bold? But Walter resisted the inclination to flog him 
this time, if he had it. 

He took the little fellow by the hand, and drew him to 
the fire. He got out a cup and saucer, and asked him to 
have tea with him, and the little astonished boy sat down 
flushed with surprise and pleasure. Oh, Walter, you 
will soon give up this folly. Make a child intimate with 

ou, and you lose all respect—all ; all chance of control. 
alter, you are ruining that boy. Think of Robert's 
low, respectful bow. Would Robert have dared such an 
act of insolence as that widow’s son? N o! Ah, wel 
we shall soon see how you will learn your mistake. 
“ Please, sir,’ said the delighted little fellow, “ may I 
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come and clean your shoes of a morning, and go of your 
errands? I don’t want anything for it, if I may. Ido 
like you so much, so very much ; and I know mother will 
let me, I know she will. I shall tell her how very, very 

“kind you are.’ And he spoke quickly and indistinctly, 
for he felt awkward; but his full heart would have its 
swing. Walter listened and looked, and the tear started 
to his eye, and a strange, odd, choking feeling came in his 
throat; and all this done by a cup of tea! 

Oh! schoolmasters of England, when, when will you 
learn that one word of kindness, one act of natural kind- 
ness, will do more than years of talking and blows? 
Schoolmasters of England, “a cup of cold water given to 
one of these little ones shall not lose its reward.” 

Walter had had a long day, and learnt many lessons. 
Was the evening lesson the true one? We shall see. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EXAMINATION. 


“THERE 18 no difference in boys’ characters,”’ thought 
Walter; “that’s odd; and yet he said it positively. 
Well, I can’t agree with him: all are not alike—that I 
feel sure of.”’ 

Such were the thoughts: which ran. through his 
mind next day, as he went to the school to be present 
at the examination which was to take place before Mr. 
Dickson went away. It was a great day in the village, 
and to Mr. Dickson one of unmeasured importance, He 
was going away from the village, and he felt the village 
would be. nothing afterwards. He had been its main- 
spring, its centre, its politician, its active leader in young 
men’s societies and old men’s coteries, the friend of the 
publicans and superior tradespeople, the patron of the 
poor; the flogger..of little boys, and the adviser of big 
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ones. What would the village do without him P—a con- 
stellation bereft of a star—an arch without its key-stone. 
To be sure, the Clergyman was left; but then !— 

The morning broke on the examination-day ; a bright, 
clear, cold October day. All the children were early in‘ 
motion: they had dreamt of trustees, geography, Mr. 
Dickson, Plantagenets, and apples, and among the dreams 
sweet strange visions of a form like Lady Olivia always 
came in, for she was the life of the examinations. | 

“ Examination’’ was a portentous word to them, and 
among them all to none so much as to Robert; he was 
the king of every examination, and he felt deeply that he 
was essential to Mr. Dickson, and Mr. Dickson was to 
him. Away the first class trooped, eating gingerbread 
and going over the longitude of Chimborazo; and little 
boys were conning over addition and multiplication. The 
school was full at nine, and all looked clear and bright— 
Just reflections of Mr. Dickson’s own style. 

At the hour appointed the people came, and the mothers 
were to come to hear their boys’ characters and receive their 
prizes. Lady Olivia arrived early ; the carriage drove up, 
and the little gouty dogs waddled to the school-door as if 
by instinct, while the very tall footman, with long drab 
coat, brass buttons, gold lace and cockade, walked before 
their little majesties bearing the red cushion. Lady 
Olivia followed, leaning on the arm of her niece; for 
ee Sir Stafford was coming, he would come after- 
wards. 

“It is so odd, my dear,” said Lady Olivia, with a 
sigh, “Sir Stafford takes so little interest in these inte- 
resting occasions; he sees nothing to admire in good Mr. 
Dickson, and thinks the poor are better without educa- 
tion. Well ”? and she had reached the door, and was 
received with profound reverence by Mr. Dickson bowing 
low, and the school simultaneously rising. 

“ Ah, Mr. Dickson, 1 am so sorry to think this is the 
last sad time of witnessing your triumphs. I know it 
will succeed: all you do succeeds. No one could have 
brought the sohioak into the state of discipline you hare. 
What an odd young man that new schoolmaster seems— 
so sheepish!” Walter was there, and Lady Olivia 
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looked at him vacantily, as if she did not see him; but 
she was not an unkind person to any one. 

In half an hour all were assembled. Lady Olivia 
Grindle was seated with her hands in a muff, and her 
little spaniels at her feet. She had fidgeted about, and 
looked round over and over again to see who were there, 
had nodded, smiled, shaken her head, bowed gracefully, 
and bowed fambarly to many in the group behind. 

“Ah, Miss Spriggs, how interesting! is it not? EI 
know the interest you feel.’’ fects 

Miss Spriggs hed very hysteri and assented. 
She was Tee ad ha vene ee was dnemed in lavender. 
coloured Persian, a straw bonnet with a single white rib- 
bon, a neat collar, and had « large basket slung on her 
arm; she wore spectacles, and screwed up her eyes when- 
ever she was excited, and this was every alternate minute. 
She could not bear Lady Olivia; but rf Lady Olivia 
spoke kindly to her, she was excessrvely pleased. Miss 
Spriggs worked hard in the parish, indefatigably; she 
had nothing else to do, and she toiled all day. 

In the group behind was Sir Stafford Grindle, and he 
was chief trustee. He was dressed in a blue froek-coat, 
a white waistcoat, and drab trousers, had a white hat in 
his hand, grey-headed, with a sharp, long, thin face, high 
forehead, and smal grey eyes, a gold watch-chain, and 
very high collar; his was satirical and indifferent ;—~ 
he was 4 thorough gentleman. | 

Mr. Gibbs was there ; short, fat, and smartly dressed, 
im blue tail-coat and coloured waistcoat, a white neckeloth, 
all bustle, large whiskers, and frilled front. He was full 
: smiles and ronbeslearigs he ne active trustee, and 
Olivia’s “ dehght.”’ e said everything, and Sir 
Staflord nothing. Sir Stafford aacally aisaeved Lady 
Olivia’s enthusiastic questions with the monosyllable 
“Humph!” while Mr. Gibbs always repeated the question 
hefore he gave the answer. 

: “Now, Mr. Gibbs, is not that an mteresting-looking 
oy die z 

i Ah, my lady, an. mteresting-looking boy indeed he is 

—very !’” 


Mr. Mordaunt, the clergyman, was there, rather be- 
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hind. He was short and rather stout, not handsome; 
had an interesting face, slightly projecting chin, pale grey 
eyes, hair slightly grey, and very high shirt-collar, and 
had a peculiarly deep and beautiful voice—rather melan- 
choly. Walter liked what he saw of him much. He 
was very quiet, and seemed full of observation; a good 
deal wrapped up in himeelf, a little shy. | 

Then Mr. Lawson was there, another trustee. He had 
made his fortune in London by trade, and had retired to 
spend it in peace and hospitality in the country. He 
was short, fat, had large whiskers, a brown coat, brilliant 
purple waistcoat, long gold chaih—something like Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Such were some of the prominent characters who had 
come to the examination. 

“Oh, Mr. Mordaunt,”’ cried Lady Olivia, who had 
just detected him, and rose from her chair; “1 am so 
glad to see you: charming, interesting occasion, is it 
not? You must feel so sorry to lose dear good Mr. 
Dickson. I always felt you never knew fully his value— 

ou will now.”’ She would have gone on at some length, 

ut Mr. Mordaunt did not encourage her, and seemed 
rather inclined to sik back into the crowd: and the 
examination began. 

Robert stood first, all beams; like a flash of lightning, 
so clear, so brilliant, so neat, so polished, so quick. You 
could not help feeling,—what will not that boy be some 
day ?—lord chancellor, a senior wrangler, or a second 
Brunel, or—nothing ? Well, we shall see. It is unfair 
to prejudge. 

The questions began, and away went Robert, like a 
train running away, 8sorapid that he seemed to anticipate 
every question. His knowledge was astonishing, and 
Lady Olivia moved her hand to the time of his answers ; 
and Miss Spriggs took breath. 

“Tf a freehold estate, to commence four years hence, 
is sold for £822°70625, allowing the purchaser five per 
cent., what is the yearly income P”’ 

Robert. £50. (Answer in twelve seconds.) 

“A freehold estate is bought for £4,622 15s. 74d, 
which does not commence till the end of two years, the 
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buyer being allowed four per cent. for his money : I desire - 
to know the yearly income.” 

Robert. £200. (Answer in fifteen seconds.) 

- “There is a freehold estate sold for £3,358 9s. 103d., 
but not to commence till the end of two years, allowing 
six per cent. for present payment: what is the annual 
income P” 

_ Robert. £250. (Answer in five seconds.) 

“Mention the names of some important mountains in 
the world.” 

“‘ Cotopaxi, Chimborazo, Atlas, Mont Blanc, Snowdon, 
Ben Nevis, Hecla, Vesuvius.’ (Answer simultaneous 
with the question.) 

The rapidity, accuracy, and clearness of these answers 
were so great, that when he finished, murmurs of applause 
sounded round the room. 

“ Now, Sir Stafford,” said Lady Olivia, “is it not 
‘ wonderful—perfectly wonderful ? You must, I am sure, 
be struck ;” and she laid her hand on his arm. 

Sir Staf. Hum! 

- Lady Oliv. Now, Sir Stafford, you must—you shall. 

Sir Staf. (coldly.) What, my dear ? 

- Lady Oliv. What? Why, admire—be astonished at 
this wonderful exhibition of—this educational triumph. 

| Sir Staf. Oh, certainly; very wonderful. (Looking 
hard at Mr. Gibbs with cold hauteur, and speaking to 
the footman in an under-voice. 

_ Footman. Yes, Sir Stafford.—(And left the room.) 

_ Lady Oliv. I could not have answered one question. 
I never heard anything of Cotoposi or Cinderally. 

Sir Staf. Very likely not, my dear.—(And he would 
look through the window after the footman.) 

Lady Oliv. Really, Sir Stafford, it is sad—dquite sad. . 
One would think that you never considered what a boy’s 
mind was made for. 

Sir Staf. Learning his place, I suppose. Pray, Mr. 
Mordaunt, what is likely to be done about the church- 


rate P 

Lady Olivia found her husband hopeless. She turned 
to the clergyman, and appealed to his judgment. Mr. 
Mordaunt said. he was glad to hear Robert answer so 
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-eorrectly, for it certainly did Mr. Dickson great credit to 

get him up so well in the subjects in which he had just 
been examined. Miss Spriggs cried over it, and bedewed 
her basket with educational tears, and many sighs over 
the blessings of advancing mtelligence in the lower 
orders. | 

Lady Olivia assured Sir Stafford he would have, as 
chief trustee, to make a speech to Robert at the end of 
the examination, at whieh Sir Stafford grunted. Lady 
Olivia presented the young prodigy with half a sove- 
reign, which he received most respectfully, bowing low 
over the flaxen ears of the spamels, who both looked up 
with their large black eyes into the face of the young 
hero, and agam reposed their noses between their feet. 

The widow’s son was next. Walter had an interest 
about that boy, and he turned round on hearing his 
voice. He had been rather listless. He turned to the 
corner of the room where he thought he had seen the 
widow among the mothers, and he thought he saw her 
look anxious and pale as Henry rose. 

The boy coloured up highly and seemed terrified. His 
manner was timid, confused, and awkward; he had 
to hold his hands behind him, and he shrugged up one 
shoulder as if to hide his face from the north. Robert 
looked the essence of sparkling content; his hands were 
behind him, and his cheerful bright face was turned 
towards the widow’s son with a good-natured self-satisfac- 
tion, which rather meant how supremely below compe- 
tition oe was, than anything hke jealousy or 
triumph. 

Dear Robert, he was such 8 disciplined boy, so just 
what a schoolboy should be; all intellect, no undue 
balance of feelings, imagination, or conscience. Those 
obtrusive faculties were so beautifully kept in their place, 
and intellect, pure, true, ennobling intellect, alone shone 
out, like a bonfire in 4 foggy ar om Gunpowder night. 
In fact, this: freedom of the flower of intellect from all 
the weeds of feeling and sa yr was so complete, 
that am inexperienced eye would have said not a particle 
of the latter existed ;—so successful had Mr. Dickson’s 
system been! Walter, do that if you can. | 
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The first question was one on mental arithmetic. 

“If £100 in twelve months gain £6 interest, what 
principal will gain £33 in nine months P?”’ 

Henry thought, and thought in vain; he twisted his 
two elbows inside out, got red and hot, looked at the 
slates on the wall, and longed for one of them like a 
thirsty Arab for the waters of an oasis; but the slate 
would not come to him, and he, in this case, could not go 
to the slate. No; it was mental arithmetic. Robert 
looked all eagerness, with fiery eye, like a boa-constrictor 
after a rabbit. Mr. Dickson turned his eyes to him, and, 
like a thunder-clap, the answer came from the flashing 
boy. 

Henty felt fully the misery of his position. 

“Mention some of the rivers of England, and give 
some instances.” 

The boy brightened up. 

“Oh, yes. The Severn: father was. quartered by it 
five years, and: ge 

“ Quite enough, sir; you were asked the name of the 
river, not anything more.” 

Again the widow’s son coloured up; he thought he 
had hit on a happy line, and was going along upon it; 
it was a subject his mother had much talked of to him. 
But that kind of thing would not do; he must not let 
out his own knowledge by his own mode of expression ; 
he must go in the groove. 

Walter could not help thinking this a pity, but he said 
nothing. 








The examination was over, and the old schoolmaster 
and the boys with Walter were left together. Mr. Dick- 
son was delighted quite; he shook hands with Robert, 
praised him, promised him every thing, and the boy beamed 
at him looks of gratitude. The little man was so excited, 
that he determined to flog Henry as a parting legacy for 
answering so badly. Excitement served for rage; he 
always disliked the boy, and he felt doubly determined 
now to wreak his vengeance on him. He made a rush 
at him, but the little fellow eluded his grasp; but at — 
length he seized him and flogged him; the child wept 

Cc 
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sadly, and cried for mercy, but the day had come, and he 
must suffer. 

Sore and lame, shamefaced and broken-hearted, the 
widow’s son sat down by the door, rubbing his eyes with 
his coat-sleeve. Walter watched him; he could not see 
why he had been flogged. He had not answered well, 
nor shown off Mr. Dickson, but he did not see quite 
his moral blame, and the poor child had seemed peculiarly 
sensitive under the flogging and ashamed. 

Sensitive! ashamed! Nonsense, Walter: boys ought 
not to be sensitive ; what have boys to do with shame ? 
Boys are boys. It’s mere dilettantism to talk of these 
feelings in their cases. Boys sensitive! boys have shame ! 
Who ever heard of a boy’s shame in the reign of George ITI., 
or good old George III., when boys were all one thing ? 
Take care, Walter, for a poetic nature borders on im- 
becility. 

The old master was gone: he had taken leave. Walter 
watched the leave-taking with Robert, it was so consist- 
ent. . Robert smiled, shone, bowed, shook hands po- 
litely, sparkled; and Mr. Dickson was gone: such ad- 
mirable self-possession! Before Mr. Dickson was quite 
out of sight, Walter thought. he heard Robert, as he ran 
out with the rest, say, “ Good riddance of old Dicky !’ 
but he was not sure, and he felt he must have been mis- 
taken. The widow’s son was left alone in the room with 
Walter. He was sitting behind the door, while Walter 
stood by the fire, looking round his new domain. The 
little trembling boy was still rubbing his eyes to hide that 
he had been crying, and his shabby black jacket had so 
smeared his face that he had made matters ten times 
worse; his bright fair hair was all in a tangle of con- 
fusion, and his little collar which his mother had put on 
so clean in the morning was wriggled round till the black 
nibbon stuck out behind. There he sat: Walter felt there 
could be no harm in speaking to him; so he said kindly, 
Will you come and clean my shoes, Henry, to-morrow ?”’ 

The little fellow dropped his arm from his face, and 
his big blue eye lighted up as a smile woke over his whole 
face. “Oh, yes, thank you, sir, I will indeed.” 
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The change was so sudden as quite to startle Walter ; 
and with so slight an instrument,—asking a boy to come 
and clean your shoes,—to have such an effect! What did 
it mean? Walter had been told, “ You never can get 
the poor, and especially poor boys, to do any thing cheer- 
fully, except for money.’ But this seemed rather differ- 
ent.. The poor little fellow seemed so elated, that he 
rose, and with a bow full of real respectful gratitude to 
Walter, shot out of the room, scheming, as he ran away 
with his hands in his pockets, how he could return the ‘deep 
debt of gratitude he owed “ that dear, kind, new master.” 

“‘ And what has done it ?’’ said Walter when left alone. 
“ ‘What a difference in that boy’s bow to me and grateful 
smile, to Robert’s leave-taking of Mr. Dickson! and yet 
his was the leave-taking of years, and Henry’s of two in- 
terviews.” ; 

What had done it? What, Walter P—kindness—love ! 
«A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one 
another.” 





It was drawing towards evening—a bright, glowing, 
yellow October evening; the boughs were strung with 
golden leaves, and the hedges blazed with ruby-coloured 
berries. Walter strolled into a long lane with two high 
hedgerows, along which many trees mounted above him, 
sometimes closing over his head. He strolled on, while 
no sound came on the air except the near tinkle of the 
wether-bell, or the merry sound of children’s voices in 
the distance. On he walked, until a single little low 
thatched cottage stood before him in a garden, along 
whose mossgrown broken pale rose some tall hollyhocks 
and Michaelmas daisies. A figure was leaning listlessly 
against the gate. It was Henry; he was stringing red 
berries ona thread. He looked up, and on seemg Walter 
approach ran towards him, saying, “ Oh, sir, do come in 
and see mother ; she will be so glad to see you.” 

The winning way of the boy lured Walter in, and he 
followed up the garden path. The garden was very 
ragged, and the path weedy. Henry burst open the 
door; ‘“ Here’s the new schoolmaster, mother,” cried he. 
The widow started and coloured up as Walter entered. 
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The cottage room was poor in the extreme; one three- 
legged table and three chairs, a few brass utensils on 
the shelf, a tea-tray on a slab against the wall, were nearly 
all the furniture ; the walls hung with damp and dew, and 
every thing betokened deep poverty. The widow seemed 
embarrassed, and began to apologise. ‘“ Henry should 
not have brought you in, sir. I am very sorry—I—.” 

“ Do not say any thing,” said Walter; “I assure you 
Iam glad to come; Henry and I are already great friends, 
and it is a pleasure to me to see where he lives.” 

“Thank you,’’ said the widow, sighing. “It is avery poor 
place to bring you into. Go out, Henry,”’ continued she. 

Henry ran to gather flowers for Walter ; and the widow 
continued: “My poor boy was flogged at school, sir, 
to-day,” said she, as she kept her eyes on the fire, and 
spoke in a low, quiet voice, “and I thought I would say a 
word for him, as I heard you were the new master. He’s 
a very tender boy, and can’t bear much, and he’s sadly 
bruised by his flogging to-day. I wouldn’t stand in the 
way ever of his being punished, if he deserves it. But, 
sir, 00 one knows what that boy is to me. Huis whole 
lite seems spent to do his best for me; and it is not his 
fault he’s late sometimes, or that he can’t answer like the 
rest. No,’’ continued she, half to herself, ‘no one can 
tell what he is to me—so loving.” 

“Then he is your only child,” said Walter. 

“Yes,” said the widow. “I lost my husband now a 
hea ago; we were well off then, very ; but when he died 

lost all. ane | and I have gone on from bad to worse, 
and now, sir, we have a hard matter to get bread at all. 
But to see the patience of that boy! I never knew him 
give me an angry or complaining word: his only grief is 
if he sees me sad; and I try and hide it as much as I 
can; for if he sees me sad, he will sit on yonder stool, 
and look up at me with his eyes so full, as if his heart 
would break. I never can get him to take any thing but 
dry bread, because he fancies I stint myself. Oh, sir, 
no one knows what that child is to me!’’ She spoke in a 
long, low, sad tone, which sank the deeper into Walter’s 
heart, while all the time her eyes were fixed on the fire. 

_ The moon had risen, and peered in large and yellow 
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through the lattice-window, and painted its faint shadows 
on the walls. The lane seemed so lonely, and the widow 
and her son, being the only inhabitants, seemed so 
solitary, that the scene struck Walter forcibly. Henry 
came in, and his dark figure in the doorway stood 
out against the pensive moonlight behind him; he gave 
Walter the flowers with eyes beaming with pleasure. 
Walter thanked him ; and wishing the widow good night, | 
told her he would soon come again; and bidding Henry 
come to him in the morning, silently withdrew. 

As he walked down the quiet moonlit lane he thought 
of his future life, and the scene he had left. ‘“ Well,” 
thought he, “it does seem strange to say all boys are to 
be governed by one rule; that all their characters and 
circumstances are the same—strange! What good could 
that flogging have done that boy to-day, and how did he 
deserve it ?” 

~The church-clock struck eight, and its sweet silvery 
tones chimed through the evening air with that melan- 
choly wailing so peculiar to the sounds of the old church- 
tower. Walter quickened his pace; he had begun 
to feel a deep interest in the idea of being a village 
schoolmaster; what might he not do for a child anda 
home like that! What an interest opened out to him in 
seeing the homes of those he taught! What an interest, 
with Gop’s help» it would be to watch over the steps of 
yon fatherless boy ? How useful a life a village school- 
master’s was! We shall see. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRST DAY. 


THE 20th of October was the first day of Walter’s school 
life: he was full of thought on the subject, full of anxiety, 
for he was one who took nothing very lightly ; aaily 
sorrow had left its trace on his mind and spirit as well as 
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on his face, and he felt responsibility keenly. He sat at 
breakfast, the sun shone into his room clear and bright, 
and the autumn leaves glowed on the horse-chestnuts 
outside, whose broad thin leaves danced in the sutumn 
wind; the cup and saucer stood beside him, and the 
kettle stil] screamed and wept and laughed again on the 
hot coals, as if it were trying in vain to get Walter to 
attend to it; a book lay open on Walter’s knee—he had 
been reading; he felt solitary and ecompanionless—the 
place was strange to him, and he hardly saw yet how he 
should make himself at home in his new work: there 
was no lack of objects or people, and a roomful of child- 
ren were points alone which would scatter dulness; but 
the heart may be companionless among thousands, and may 
find a power and a delight in the society of even but one: 
one may make a wilderness into a vast company radiant 
with joy, while tens of thousands may pass and jostle us 
in our daily sojourn, while we are weeping over a solitude 
no stranger can fathom. Walter felt this, and many is 
the young schoolmaster who feels it too; these were 
some of the thoughts which came brooding over his mind 
as he sat musing over the embers of the fire, which 
seemed gazing vacantly out from its bars at him, and 
making little sounds of sympathy with its silent com- 
panion. Some are born for solitude—not all, although 
in Gop’s mysterious providence, even they are com-. 
pelled to long hours of loneliness they would never have 
sought for. Walter sighed, and it seemed as if some one 
had spoken to him. 

“T feel vacant of something,” said he, “very; to be 
sure I have plenty of interest and plenty of work. That 
boy Robert makes me shrink. Henry, poor boy—yes, I 
like him. I feel I can love him and his widowed mother. 
It would be no small interest to go and look after her. 
I like that thought.” | 

The sound of voices passing the window told him the 
children were going to school, and the chime of the old 
church tower sounding musically in the frosty air re- 
minded him it was eight o’clock; and at nine school 
opened, and he had hardly made any advance in his many 
plang for forming his school day. He had not come down 
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as an enthusiast—his work was rather a refuge than a 
choice to him ; but he was strictly conscientious, and he 
determined, by Gon’s help, to lay out his time to the 
_ very best advantage; something evidently lay at heart, 
which was a sore weight to his daily energy. 





“T say, Clickey, I’ll tell your master, see if I won’t.”’ 

“ Haven’t got one now Dickey’s gone.” 

On which inward and comfortable assurance, Clickey 
proceeded to do the deed for which he had. been threat- 
ened, and walked into a duck-pond up to his ankles, leay- 
ing behind him his little brother, who was proceeding to 
pursue the steps of Clickey. 

“Tl tell your master,” said three or four voices, as a 
small group had gathered round the spot where Clickey, 
a boy of ten years old, with a large pin-cloth and under 
garments, which certainly did descend below it, but of 
that remarkable patchwork that left a great doubt whether 
they went up very high beneath it, and collar and riband 
with ragged straw hat and a basket on his arm, was mak- 
ing his twentieth voyage. 

“If old master’s gone, new un’s come,” said the first 
speaker. 

“What, that ’ere fair chap ?”’ said Clickey, still feelin 
his way towards knee deep. ‘‘ Don’t care for him; such 
a sneak,’’ still continued Clickey, while the crowd 
increased like the Trojans round the ships of the Greeks. 

“Here’s Robert now, won't you catch it! Eyes! I 
wouldn’t be you.”’ : 

‘Walter watched the scene from his window. “ Well,’’ 
thought he, as he gazed through the pane, “not very 
interesting ;’* and he sighed. 

The announcement of Robert’s approach was electrical. 
Clickey turned round and commenced a retreat. The 
group moved towards the young hero, who had not yet 
arrived in sight of the window, but whose approach 
clearly influenced all who were in sight, though he was 
“long a-coming,” like Prince Charley, or Achilles in his 
tent, influencing all, but not yet come. | 

“TY say, Robert, that ’ere Clickey—” 

“T say, didn’t he just—”’ 
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“ What do you think he called new master? a sneak! © 
Didn’t he just—” 

“ Oh, if he didn’t—” 

By this time Robert was in sight, surrounded by all 
his myrmidons. The appearance was perfect: clean and 
tidy to the last point, with his neat round jacket, bright 
white collar, and black handkerchief, dark olive cloth 
trowsers, highly-polished shoes, round straw hat, beaming, 
flashing black eyes, Robert was perfect; the very prince 
of the village, the facile princeps of the school. He was 
all readiness, at no loss, apt and collected; he seemed 
conscious of everything—conscious that all looked at him 
—conscious that Clickey was terrified to death—conscious 
that Walter was looking through the window—conscious 
that Miss Spriggs was in a cottage, and must be here 
presently. He acted promptly, and accordingly two de- 
cided boxes on the ear decided Clickey on the very 
moment of his denial that he had even been near the 
ae a laconic lecture on lying completed the scene till 

e got to school. Clickey screamed, and the little brother 
clinging to his pin-cloth started immediately after the 
elder Clickey, like the voice that sings second in a catch, 
or a flageolet in a band. Robert’s collectedness was per- 
fect; he. clearly knew his moment and his tack, and he 
measured exactly the influence and effect on the mind of 
Walter if he were looking out. But Miss Spriggs was 
at hand, dressed just as she was at the examination— 
lavender Persian, educational basket and all. 

“ What’s the matter? Oh, you naughty boy! What 
will your mother say? Oh, you thoughtless, wicked 
boy !”” 

He's been in arter the pea-soup, miss,” said another 
of the company. 

Robert pushed the officious informant away. He 
bowed politely to Miss Spriggs, informed her of the exact 
state of the case, assured her that he had taken it in 
hand, and should inform the new master. 

Miss Spriggs told Robert his conduct had been per- 
fect. She should inform Lady Olivia, whom she expected 
to meet at a lady’s committee at three o’clock; after 
which she knew her ladyship would visit the school, and 
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she should come in with her and give the new master a 
full account of all. 

Walter saw and heard all this, and sighed. What a. 
crew! and a visitation on the first day from Miss Spriggs 
and Lady Olivia Grindle! His heart sank. He could 
not say what it was, but he couldn’t like Robert. There 
was yet Henry, the widow’s son; but where was he this 
morning. He had not been yet; it was strange. He | 
was just turning away from the window, when a figure 
crossed it, and drew up at the door; it was Mr. Mor- 
daunt. He knocked, and entered. Shy, and rather con- 
fused in his manner, he spoke kindly, with a deep-toned 
voice, and sat down; while Walter, taken aback and still 
more shy, stood by the fire. He was exceedingly glad to 
see Mr. Mordaunt, and determined to do anything he 
could to put himself in Mr. Mordaunt’s hands. 

‘“‘ How do you like the village ?” 

“JT feel rather strange, sir, yet, thank you,” said 
Walter. 

“ Yes, well, strange, I dare say; the school you have 
not seen much of yet. The examination—were you there?”’ 

Walter coloured up. Mr. Mordaunt was the only 
person in the room on that day, except Henry and his 
mother, whom Walter liked, and more still, Mr. Mor- 
daunt had spoken to him there; and now not to know so 
much as that he had been there, disappointed him sadly. 
He felt more awkward still. 

“Yes, sir, I was there.”’ 

“ Ah, yes; Mr. Dickson got the boys on remarkably - 
well,” said he, looking out of the window as if he wanted 
to go. 

° Gets them on, sir; but I do not think much of those 
forward boys. Ido not like that Robert.” 

“Ah, well, you don’t; but I do not see anything 
against him. He seems quick and good-natured.” 

How very strange! Why, surely, Mr. Mordaunt, you 
agree with Walter in his estimate of that boy. Walter 
felt sadly checked. 

“T like Henry very much.” , 

“What, the widow’s son; yes, he is interesting. I 
should think he was idle.” 


~ 
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How disappointing! he would make one more trial. 

“TI should think, sir, that the visits of those ladies 
must disturb work a good deal.”’ 

‘ oe you mean Lady Olivia ?”’ 

““ Yes.” 

“Well, she’s very kind-hearted, and I dare say does 
good in her own way.” 

Walter was quite floored. He had conceived a love 


- for Mr. Mordaunt; he took for granted he would exactly 


ee with him on all these points; he had come to the 
village with the most exalted idea of the Clergyman and 
the Clergyman’s position, and his influence in the school, 
and his being all in all to the schoolmaster,—how disap- 
pointing all this was! He watched Mr. Mordaunt’s de- 

arting figure with the most painful sensations; he had 
barged him to come to the school as soon as he could. 

“You know I have no position there strictly ; it is in 
the hands of trustees, of which I am only one.’”’ He 
shook hands warmly and affectionately with Walter, and 
spoke with so kind a smile, that Walter was more puz- 
zled still. 

Stay a moment, Walter; you will see what the world 

is made of. Study man, young schoolmaster. You have 
& great vocation ; you must study man:—not so bad or 
80 good as you have imagined. 
. So Walter began to guess, as he walked sadly and 
musingly over the little bridge which spanned the brook, 
on his way to school, under the warm, clear October sun ; 
while Susan Price, and Nanny Oliver, and Meggie Spratt, 
dragging after her a screaming boy, all rushed simul- 
taneously into their respective doorways, shouting, “ Mo- 
ther! here’s the new schoolmaster!’ This quickened 
Walter’s steps towards the school. 

Yes, Walter, you have to learn to know the world, old 
and young: it 1s your work, and a great one. Learn 
moderation. When we are twenty, every one is a devil 
or an angel; at thirty, no one is either; at forty, many 
begin to approach the angel more nearly, few are of the 
other description; at fifty, most men are drawing to a 
point; and in old age we are inclined to say calmly, 
“ Judge not before the time, until the Lorp come.” 
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Walter had come with a desire after quietness, and a 
hope of being able to find, in a retired country village, a 
refuge from many restless thoughts; but the varied forms 
of human nature which sprung up around him perplexed 
and disappointed him, and he hardly knew what view to 
take of it all. With these feelings, he hastened over the 
bridge, and hastily crossed the village green, over which, 
in the October sunlight, the geese were marching in 
solemn procession, and shop-boys singing with grocers’ 
baskets on their arms. He was aware that the summons 
at the cottage-doors had called forth a group of matrons, 
who, with loose cap-strings and dirty aprons, were peering 
forth after the new schoolmaster ; and the slight lameness 
of his gait added to the awkwardness of his manner. 

‘‘There he goes—that’s him; he’s a rum ’un—limps 
so. Well, I wouldn’t have thought the trustees would 
have had sich. Mr. Dickson, he was the man—so plump, 
ay, and such a voice too, such a presence! hy, he 
wallopped my Jemmy till he had marks, ay, marks as big 
upon him, didn’t he then?” said Mrs. Perkey, nodding 
significantly in maternal pride. 

“ He wasa man. Didn’t Lady Livvy just like hime 
didn’t she, then?’ said Susan Perkey, who was holding 
a a baby of a year and a half old by the back petticoat, 
while the child’s legs went up in the air, and his hands, 
which had been fishing for a mussel-shell in a puddle, 
- were precipitated into the mud. 

“ Well, but he is a civil-looking man in his face, if it 
were not for that limp in his walk.” 

“My boy shan’t be taught by a limping master, see if 
he shall ; he shall go to Leadenham twopenny.”’ 

‘“ Mother,’”’ said a young boy who had been standing 
by listening to all this; “ him’s a sheep.”’ 

_ © Who, child ?”’ 

“Why, that ’ere rum ’un, the new master.” 

‘A sheep, child—nonsense !”’ 

“ But I know he is; Lady Livvy said so in the school 
yonder: I heard her. ‘He’s a sheep,’ said she.” 

If poor Walter had heard these various opinions passed 
on his appearance, there is no saying how discouraged he 
might have been; but he was out of sight and out of 
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hearing. “ Well,” thought he, “I wonder how I shall 
get on. I dread that boy Robert. Well, I have my 
schemes and plans, which I hope to follow up.” So 
thinking, he turned the corner of the road, and the school- 
toom stood in sight. At this point, as he was quickening 
his steps, a little boy met him, who seemed lingering be- 
hind the school-party, and coming up to Walter, touched 
his hat, which had been straw, and now hung in ragged 
ruins round his face. 

“Please, sir, ain’t you the new master ?”’ 

“Yes, my little fellow,’ said Walter. The words 
‘new master’ were really becoming odious to him. 

“ Please, sir, mother says will you give me a pair of 
breeches ?” | 

So saying, he proceeded to show the condition of his 
present articles of that description, which appeared tied 
up Oy an endless stream of string round his waist and neck. 

“T’ll see—I’ll see, my little fellow,”’ said Walter, put- 
ting him aside, really anxious to reach the school, where 
he expected all would be in confusion, waiting his now 
tardy approach. What was his astonishment, on entering 
tl schoolroom, to find all in profound and perfect order! 
The whole school assembled, all in their rows and tiers; 
the floor cleaned to a polish, the fire lit, all the slates in 
order, all the books out on the desk,—everything looking 
the perfect picture of order, discipline, brightness, regu- 
larity, and quiet. On his entrance, the whole school rose, 
and making a profound bow, remained standing. Walter 
looked round for some cause for this phenomenon, half 
expecting to see Mr. Dickson, or his ghost, still there. 
But no, there was nothing but Robert; Robert, the un- 
failing, endless, clean, bright Robert; there he stood at 
the end of the room, looking the very essence of punc- 
tuality, tidiness, collectedness, sharpness, and Dickson. 
He had done it all—Robert had done it all; and the 
scene was beautiful and perfect. At one movement of 
his hand the whole school sat, and Robert looked at 
Walter with a ludicrous expression of inquiry as to what. 
he should do next, and the implied wonder whether 
Walter was not astonished at the command the pupil of 
Dickson had got of his whole system and ways. alter 
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was too much off his guard to avoid giving Robert a per- 
fect triumph, but he hesitated; Robert came forward, 
and with the most civil bow and submissive voice, said, 
*¢ Please, sir, shall the classes go to their usual work ?”’ 

Walter felt provoked—provoked to find that Robert, 
after all, did seem the mirror of a schoolboy, and that all 
his dreams of a more free and liberal system began to fade 
away. Could it be that Mr. Dickson was right, and 
Robert the true specimen of boyhood? O, Walter, you 
have had a day of undoing! He was still more provoked 
when he looked round, and saw the widow’s son lounging 
in half an hour late, with his face hung down and an 
awkward manner, which implied a determined habit of 
inaccuracy and unpunctuality. Certainly, this morning 
the contrast was painfully in favour of Robert. 

“ Please, sir, Harry Durley’s late: may he stand up, 
sir ?’’ said Robert. 

Walter was again off his guard; and the perfect pos- 
session of Robert’s manner made him the more so. “Oh, 
yes, anything which is the custom,” said Walter, irritably. 

In a moment, quickly and quietly, Robert was at the 
other side of the room; and as quickly and quietly, like 
the ghost in Hamlet, the widow’s son arose upon the 
form, with a gigantic board upon his back, with “too 
LATE” written upon it. The boy hung his head and 
looked the picture of disgrace and misery, and Robert 
walked calmly away. 

“1 doubt the effect of that,’ said Walter to himself, 
<<‘ considerably.” 

“Shall the classes go to their work, sir?’’ said Robert 


Never was Io stung by the gadfly more pertinaciously 
than Walter was by his provoking pupil. “Stay a mo- 
ment,’’ said Walter, peevishly. 

Robert drew back quickly with his face to the master, 
as if he were bent on completing his perplexity and loss 
of self-command. In his retreat, he hit two boys on the 
head for whispering, and took his stand at the end of the 
third class, glancing all around him complacently and 
quietly. Walter wanted to take a survey of his future 
force and field of battle. There was that little half-witted 
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boy eyeing him and grinning at him over a card; and the 
orphan in black looking disconsolately down on the 
ground; but all kept Vented under Mr. Dickson’s pupil. 
The idiot’s name was Jerry, and the orphan’s name was 
Ward. Walter kept looking along them all, as if making 
up his mind how he should commence the formidable 
task; but the constant brilliance and twinkle of Robert’s 
eye, like a rattlesnake on a bird, quite dispirited him ; and 
at length he called on the monitor to set on the first class. 
He gave more than one glance at poor Henry, who was 
standing biting his nails on the form, with the board on 
his baal He felt vexed and disappointed with the boy 
much, but he nodded to him to sit down, and the widow’s 
son quickly obeyed. 

Robert had begun; the whole class had risen simul- 
taneously at the word of command, and were ready at 
an instant: the discipline was perfect. Walter again 
nodded, and Robert sprung to his place. 

“‘ History, sir,” said he. 

“ Dates of the kings of England,” said Robert, quick 
as lightning, and with as much authority as a planter. 
“ Norman House: William I., 1066; William IT., 1087 ; 
Henry I., 1100; Stephen, 11385; Henry I1..——” 

The velocity was wonderful, and the answers admirable; 
and Walter, who was standing with his back to the fire, 
could not help at last bursting out with the words “ Very 
good,’ and Robert stopped and looked round. Walter 
was really pleased, and really astonished. He longed to 
carry on the easy process himself, and to get some 
answers as glibly off to his questions; so he stepped 
forward, and said, rather hesitatingly, “ Well, my little 
man, when did Edward IIT. come to the throne ?” 

There was a dead pause. 

“ When Edward II. got out of it,” said the boy ad- 
dressed. 

“Yes, but I mean what’s the year of his accession?’’ 

A ray of light broke out. “June 20th, 1837.” 

“No, no; I don’t mean the Queen’s accession. What 
year did King Edward III. ascend the throne ?”’ 

Another pause. 

“ Please, sir, you don’t put it right,”’ was the cry. 
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Walter turned round, and Robert stepped forward and 
said briskly, “ Dates—House of Plantagenet: Edward 
II. ; Edward ITI.” 

Ans. 1307, 1327. 

It was but a moment, and Robert smiled with triumph. 
Walter began to have some of his old misgivings; but he 
was stopped in his thoughts by the door opening, and Mr. 
Mordaunt coming in. Walter bowed, and went forward. 
Mr. Mordaunt was kind, melancholy, warm, and absent. 

“Well, how do you get on ?”’ he said, with his usual 
vacant air. 

Walter was delighted; he thought it was a sign that 
he was beginning to take an interest in the school. “Oh, 
sir, it is early days yet,” said Walter, cheerfully; “ but 
all will go on well, I dare say, soon. Will you take the 
first class, sir ?”’ 

‘“¢ Oh, no, thank you, I was not going to stop.” 

“‘T should be very glad if you would.” 

‘You're very good: how do you find their proficiency ?” 

Mr. Mordaunt hummed a tune to himself, and kept 
looking out of window. 

“Well,” said Walter, “rather mechanical ; it seems to 
have been Mr. Dickson’s plan.” 

“Ah, well, I suppose it is important to teach young 
boys mechanically,” said Mr. Mordaunt, reading a book 
he had just taken off the shelf. — 

Another floor for poor Walter: what did it meanP He 
did not know what to make of Mr. Mordaunt. The 
clergyman withdrew. He had hardly done so, when, to 
Walter’s horror, a: carriage drove up, and Lady Olivia 
appeared, with Miss Spriggs, and approached the school- 
room door. Lady Olivia entered, and Miss Spriggs 
behind her. 

“ Ah, the new master, Mr.—Mr. Koniberg, I think. 
Well, Mr. Conybeare si 

“My name is not Conybeare,” said Walter; “my 
name 1s Layton.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, how do you find the school? Iam 
sure—ah, there is that clever boy—that clean, nice boy— 
what a help you must find him !” 

Walter wished earnestly she would hold her tongue. 
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“Well, we have come to take classes. Miss Spriggs 
will take the first class in theology, for that’s her line ; 
I'll take the second—mine’s a more humble line—I 
always take the spelling. Shall we proceed, Mr. Layton?”’ 
ssid she, with a winning smile. 

Walter hesitated: he was horror-struck at the mere 
proposal. 

_ “ My dear Miss Spriggs, will you sit down to take the 
theological examination ?”’ 

Miss Spriggs half shut her eyes, and laughed in a 
weeping manner, said something about inability, and sat 
down. Lady Olivia sat down in the second class ; Robert 
intuitively took the third. Education was afloat, and poor 
Walter stood aghast. 

Walter bent forward, without any particular intention 
of hearing what Miss Spriggs was saying; but whenever 
he did, she was always dwelling with weeping earnestness 
on the duty of shedience, strict obedience,—“ dear, 
naughty children, entire, loving obedience to the new 
master ;’’—and she shook her head often, and looked 
keenly at little vacant faces, which, with “lips down- 
dropping,’ and dull eyes, were staring far above her. 
Then, if Lady Olivia turned round, in a moment Miss 
Spriggs dwelt on the duty of “being most respectful to 
the great rich people in the village, who were so very 
kind to them ;”’ or if ever Robert peered over his slate, 
the discourse shot off into the duty of following “ bright 
intelligence and examples of good boys.” Walter stood 
in great suffering and perplexity. What was the use of 
all this ? and what was he to do if this went on? 

School was over ; Robert stayed to the last, to put up 
slates, books, and boards, mended the pens, set the copies, 
so quick, so attentive, so quiet, so very kind and eivil to 
Walter! He seemed so anxious to help the new master 
in every way he could, that Walter was quite astonished, 
nay delighted. How unwise you were, Walter, to under- 
rate that boy ! 

Robert, too, was gone: the sound of the children’s 
voices rang clearly and merrily in the glow of the autumn 
evening. Walter locked the door and strolled down the 
path. It was a beautiful evening, full of soft long shadows 
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and bright intense light, mélting off dreamily and myste- 
riously in the west. He stood to think and gaze on the 
old church-tower and the graves around him. Those 
October evenings are very pensive. He strolled on, 
when a noise of mirth and shouts of laughter reached his 
ear. He approached the spot; and in a deep shadow up 
a court were a number of schoolboys standing, shouting 
with laughter at a figure in the middle, who was enacting 
some part very cleverly. Walter drew nearer, when, to 
his astonishment, he discovered, in the centre, Robert, in 
the very cleverest, quickest, neatest way in the world, 
imitating Walter’s lame walk and manner of speaking, 
taking-off his way of saying “good evening,’’ and a trick 
Walter had of sighing. It was done so cleverly, quickly, 
and easily, that peals of laughter succeeded each new act. 
Scarcely had Walter recovered his surprise, when a figure 
broke from the little crowd and rushed up to Robert, his 
face flushing with colour, and struck a blow at the suc- 
cessful actor. The little champion said nothing, but 
stood back appalled at his own daring. Robert paused. 
“ What’s the matter now, young master ?” 

“ He’s a good man—a kind man; you shan’t abuse 
him !”’ cried Henry, choking with anger and fear. 

Robert was very quiet and selfpossessed ; he eyed his 
young enemy as coolly as if he were hearing a class at 
school, and then quietly said, “ You shall see the odds of 
it to-morrow at school, young cockeywax ; we know who’s 
got the voice there.”’ 

Henry shrunk back into the crowd, and Walter re- 
treated before they dispersed. 





Poor Walter! he was again alone: his first day over; 
and what a day it had been—how baffling, how disappoint- | 
ing! Yet, after its many hours of contrarieties, Robert 
and Henry stood where they were yesterday. He under- 
stood both better. Henry—yes, he loved that boy more 
than before; yet he saw his faults more. Mr. Mordaunt 
—how strangely disappointing! Lady Olivia—how pro- 
voking! The people of the village were so distant and 
unsociable, and he felt so much a stranger. Walter sat 
ruminating over his tea, while the fire went on talking 
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to him, and the kettle singthg. Disappointing! Yes; 
that is, you had formed very false expectations of what a 
schoolmaster’s life was to be, and you are discovering now 
more what man and life are. Is not that the truth of it, 
young schoolmaster? How will you feel at your next 
tea? We shall see after to-morrow’s experience. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CLASS. 


WatLrer was discouraged ; his views of life were fast 
fleeting into a colourless distance. He never had very 
bright expectations of anything; but if he had fair 
dreams of any future, it lay in the realms of education, 
and a half clerical life in a retired country village; but 
the figures of his youthful dreams were fast failing, like 
shadows, from his grasp. The clergyman he had dreamt 
of had turned out cold, abrupt, and disappointing ; amo 
the children, cleverness seemed to be a mate with wicked- 
ness, and goodness with untidiness and unpunctuality 
(the latter, by the by, was a great fault in Walter’s eyes) ; 
the kind sympathies of the rich in the parish were fleet- 
ing off at tle corners of the bed in which he had had his 
dream in the fantastic figures of Lady Olivia and Miss 
Spriggs. | 

7 Well, I’ll not be overcome yet,’ said Walter, as 
he turned on his side in bed after two sleepless hours. 
“TI will work up‘ class of youths, and make them love me ; 
I will form them on an idea of my own; I will instruct them 
in a more real manner than the common mode of sehool 
instruction ; it stands to reason that this mere machine _ 
work of classes never can answer; I have heard, and I 
believe, that human nature is capable of anything, espe- 
cially in childhood, before the heart is hard; so I will 
begin to-morrow. Let me see, who shall 1 begin with ?” 

ake care, Walter; dreaming again; you'll be dis- 
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appointed, young man, if you do not take care; just add 
more to the above remark, and you'll be wise. Propose 
to take six boys, and to find disappointment in all of them 
after one year; after two years to be thoroughly satisfied 
with three of them; and at the end of the whole work to 
be moderately and gratefully satisfied with having found 
and worked some good out of all. . 

“What,” said Walter, turning restlessly on his pillow, 
° = be have no bright results ? is human natare quite 
gO 23 ? 

- Stay, Walter, a moment; you will have bright results, 
but not perfect ones; and as to that matter of human 
nature, do and rethember it is a continual mixture of 
bad and good. 

“Well, but,” said Walter, turning pettishly round on 
the other side, “if I depend on Gop and religion, I shall 
have bright reaults.”’ 

There is the very point, young schoolmaster. Do 
Gonp’s work because it is Gon’s work, and you will care 
for no results; 1t is never Gon’s object to reflect credit 
on. His own workman. But Walter dropped off into 
a doze; and whether the voice he had been listening 
to had come from the spider which had been weaving its 
noiseless web up in the dusty corner, or from the embers 
which had erackled themselves to colourless sleep in the 
grate, or from his own fevered brain assuming a bodily 
form, Walter did not know ; he was fast asleep presently, 
and the room remained quiet enough till the morning 
dawn, and he rose to begin life over again in another day. 

- Henry met him at breakfast full of smiles and rosy 
health: Walter felt full of hope and expectation, Henry 
should be the first of his new class. Robert surel 
he could not admit into it; but it would hardly be safe 
to discard him; he was very clever, and would soon become 
his rival in the school; then he must get him out of the 
school, and this he had no power to do; the school was in 
the hands of the trustees, and Walter had not the power 
to keep or send away one boy; then it became clearer 
than ever to him that life must be success among diffi- 
culties ; it was clear Robert must be incorporated in the 
class, and if so, must take precedenee of the widow's 
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son; and how on earth to operate effectively on a dispo- 
sition like his Walter could not see. But never mind; 
the spider’s song last night had done its work; any how, 
two out of the six were settled, Robert and Henry, and 
now for the other four. 

That morning Walter formed his class. James Wood 
was the third. The young schoolmaster chose him be- 
cause he was very poor and had no parents, but was 
brought to school by a large broad coarse sister, who was 
married, and seemed to wish to be rid of the boy, for she 
had four young ones of her own; and as for Jem, he 
must do something for himself as soon as possible. She 
could not pay for his schooling beyond the winter; he 
must crow-keep, that’s certain, next spring. She half 
repented she had promised mother on her death-bed 
that she would do for him; but mother always spoilt him ; 
he was youngest; and she was determined she wouldn’t 
spoil him, no, that she wouldn’t. 

This had been Jem’s introduction to Walter; so he 
thought he might be of use to the boy. Walter had been 
rather puzzled to see how to begin his new class, and 
what the introduction should be. He could not say, 
“ Now will you come and be one of six whom I want 
to form into something remarkable?” So he determined 
to ask them all to tea the next Sunday, and to make an 
indirect beginning. “James Wood, you have done 
your lessons very well this week; after to-morrow’s 
service you may come with Henry and have tea with 
me.” 
Jemmy looked up suddenly : “ Will there be cake like 
the school feast ? and may I take some away with me for 
next day? for they—I meant Lady Livvy—cotched me 
with some, and she said she’d have me walloped.”’ 

. The opening of this answer to the invitation startled 
Walter, but the conclusion was so droll that he could not 
help laughing. “There will be no cake, my little fellow,” 
said Walter smiling; “but you come, and we shall be 
very happy.”’ 

Jemmy, no way disconcerted at the denial of Walter, 
returned to the form, and was telling the whole tale to 
another little boy by his side. . 
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* New master’s axed me to supper a’ Sunday; be’ant 
he a rum ’un, I say ?” 

Walter was determined to watch all that passed, to judge 
of his new class. Jemmy was clearly good-natured and 
simple-minded ; trouble sat light upon him ; not deficient, 
likely to do well enough for Walter’s purpose. 

There was another sickly-faced boy, very thoughtful, 
quick, and attentive, who always seemed anxious to do 
_ well, and knew his collects to a letter; and always stood 
saying them with his hands behind him, looking full in 
Walter’s face, as if, if the roof fell in, he would not be 
diverted from his purpose: his name was Jonah Lewis, 
and his father was a better sort of labourer. The boy 
was quick-tempered—a little “awkward,” Robert said ; 
but Walter liked him. He always wore a pin-cloth, very 
clean and darned ; a frill, and whitish trousers, very clean 
too. He was always dressed alike; and on Sundays 
‘had a round jacket, striped waistcoat, a great deal of 
shining stuff on his hair, and walked in to a minute. 

Jonah was asked to tea on Sunday. “Thank you, 
sir,’ said Jonah, and looked full at Walter; and, making a 
salaam, went back to his seat without another word, 
coloured up, and told no one anything; went on with his 
lesson. He did give one nod over his slate to a boy 
at the other end of the room, whieh Walter supposed 
ati hie the news; but the word was accompanied by no 
smile. 

The next Walter determined to try was quite different ; 
a rough Irish boy, whose mother lived in a barn all alone 
with him. His father had been dead some years, and 
‘Patrick was now thirteen; dark eyes, thin face, wild and 
shaggy hair; always good-natured and smiling; always in 
rags, though always in cloth clothes; but his ways were 
so winning and kind, that Walter could not help loving 
him. 

“QOch!’ said Patrick, “and won’t I jist bless your 
riverince ; and shall I bring my mither ? och, and won’t she 
like it jist; and she’ll sing ye a song all about Killarney ; 
and she’ll—’’ But Walter thought it better to say a 
‘word about his invitation not being intended to include 


the lady ; but Patrick had bounded off, and had already 
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told the whole class, and had undertaken to get leave for 
them all to come too; and when Walter looked, the 
Irishman was the centre of a group who had gathered 
round him, full of curious anxiety to hear the news. 

There were five; now for the sixth: who shall he be ? 
There was Richard Barnes, one of a family of nine; he will 
do ; he was not clever, but attentive and anxious to please ; 
always so kind to his little brother and sister, and dragged 
out the baby for mother in the evening down the lane, 
and always seemed to do what he was told from a kind of 
real simple affection;—he had “gone through’”’ Reduc- 
tion, but could not “do” Addition; he had taken his 
books home, that was enough, and had read through all 
the class-books ; but if he had read them backwards would 
have had just as much idea of what he had read: he 
would do. When he was asked to tea, he said, “ Yea, 
sir, thank’ee,’’ and went on utterly unaffected. There 
they are: Robert, Henry, James, Jonah, Patrick, and 
Richard. 

How will it answer? We ahall see. 


CHAPTER V. 
PATRIOKs 


“ How shall I influence them ?’’ thought Walter, as 
Sunday morning came, and the boys were coming that 
afternoon to tea. ‘“ What shall I say to them ?’’ and he 
grew more than half nervous and anxious at the expectar 
tion. He now found that the best way was to leave it to 
nature and the moment. Solitude on such a subject was 
but a poor suggester: so Walter thought. He deter- 
mined that he would watch them closely, and judge, as 
far aa he could, of their different characters by chain con- 
duct and conversation. 

Sunday afternoon came, and the schools came to 
church, and among them the happy little company. It 
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‘was darker now, and the candles were lighted for after 
moon service. Walter watched the guests, who had come 
to school all ready for the future. Robert was, as usual, 
exactly what he should be—clean frill, cloth jacket, bright 
shoes; and was quite prépared to begin the civilities of 
the tea-table in the school-room: his scene was clear! 
getting up. The Irishman came in a long, black clot. 
tail-coat, which dangled at his heels, full of holes, enve- 
loping his whole person like a sack, and had a yellow 
handkerchief slung round his neck, as though bound up 
for a sudden accident; he had got a piece of a cabbage 
stuck in his button-hole. 

Walter’s tea was to be at five o’clock. A thorough 
wintry afternoon, cold and dull; he had made a good 
fire, which blazed cheerfully round the room. Two tallow 
candles were on the table; plates of bread and butter 
stood piled up on the small round table; the tea-tray, 
which was brought from home, was polished to its 

‘brightest pitch. All looked happy; and the lest dull 
light of the afternoon quivered outside the window, as if 
the sky meant all the world to go in-doors. Walter 
looked at his comfortable room, and smiled. How pleased 
little Henry would be to see the room look so happy 
which he had so often cleaned! and how the hungry 
Irishman would enjoy his tea, when he seldom had any- 
thing besides dry crusts! and little Jonah, what an ac- 
count he would take home! How delightful to make so 
many people happy! Was not that the way to win their 
hearts ay gain their affections, and through that, every- 
thing else ? 

“Jl tell your master!’ uttered a shrill, clear voice ; 
“Til tell your master—see if I won’t!” said the same 
little voice, breaking out into a sort of wet thaw, just 
before a burst of tears, like a hard frost breaking up into 
wet rills underfoot. 

“Tell him, if you like, old cock; tell him at the feast. 
I don’t care, he didn’t ax me ; so there’s another for you.” 
This speech was followed by a heavy dab and splash, and 
that, after a shower of mud, by a loud howl, so sudden 
and determined, as if proceeding from a very vigorous 
will. Poor little Jonah, by a successful shot, had just 
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received a handful of mud exactly on the point of the 
nose, which, acting with a power of lever, had scattered 
the mud like a discharge of grape or canister at 
siege. Walter opened the door suddenly, and ad- 
mitted the poor little fellow, whose appearance was all 
the more forlorn from the fact of his evident neatness of 
dress got up for the occasion; but before Walter could 
interfere, a loud shout rung along the road, and the Irish 
boy, coat and all, had darted forward to avenge the cause 
of his fellow guest. 

“Och! and ye’ll do it, will ye? Sure enough, ye’re 
a raal muangerdos: ye carn’t get the feast yersel, and ye 
stops them as can!’ 

And the next moment blows thick as hail were descend- 
ing on the head of the unfortunate assailant from the in- 
furiated Irishman. Screams, howls, and indignation broke 
from the unfortunate Englishman, when more help ar- 
rived on both sides, and the pelting of mud and jargon of 
abuse became loud on the ears of the guests already as-’ 
‘sembled. Walter’s heart failed him: his ideal tea was 
melting into air; he felt half ashamed and awkward as he 
came out to separate the combatants.- He caught hold 
first of the Irishman by the coat-tail, which unfortunately 
was rotten, and gave way with a loud rent, and Walter 
stood still with the coat-tail in bis hand, and by the rent 
exposed the porous condition of the under garments. 
This failing, Walter had in the dark caught hold of the 
wild Irishman’s long flowing hair. 

“And he’s been a buttering pink-eyed Jonah, the 
shindy, he has; and all bekase of his filthy jealousy. I'll 
see if I won't,” continued the infuriated and gasping 
Irishman, struggling in vain to be rid of Walter’s hand. 
“Bad luck to you, thin, new masther, for lugging me off 
the Saxon; bad luck to ye! bekase I’d have shillaleed 
him like my fayther did the French at Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Hurra, hurra! young ’un, I say.” 

All this time Walter was in vain trying to choke the 
life or the voice out of his obstreperous pupil, pulling at 
his shirt and hair, while he was dancing and leaping like 
a rampant lion in a round stained-glass shield. “ Hurra! 
none of your blarney. Who was your fayther? A m’li- 
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says my tayther, “thay cauien win we .vrtunate, and 
fight like I have at Badajos, Salamanki, and all that I 
have been through, and my boy must do the same.’ 
‘Och, and shan’t he!’ says she; and so I’m off to Sala- 
manki to fight the French. I say, fancy, my boys— 


what’s the matter, thin ?” 


Patrick’s flow of eloquence had completely dumb- 
founded poor Walter. There seemed no chance of lack 
of conversation, and still less of forming character; for 
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received a handful of mud exactly on the point of the 
nose, which, acting with a power of lever, had scattered 
the mud like a discharge of grape or canister at a 
siege. Walter opened the door suddenly, and ad- 
mitted the poor little fellow, whose appearance was all 
the more forlorn from the fact of his evident neatness of 
dress got up for the occasion; but before Walter could 
interfere, a loud shout rung along the road, and the Irish 
boy, coat and all, had darted forward to avenge the cause 
of his fellow guest. 

“Och! and ye’ll do it, will ye? Sure enough, ye’re 
a raal manger-dog; ye carn’t get the feast yersel, and ye 
stops them as can!” 

And the next moment blows thick as hail were descend- 
ing on the head of the unfortunate assailant from the in- 
furiated Irishman. Screams, howls, and indignation broke 
from the unfortunate Englishman, when more help ar- 
rived on both sides, and the pelting of mud and jargon of 
abuse became loud on the ears of the guests already as-' 
‘sembled. Walter’s heart failed him: his ideal tea was 
melting into air; he felt half ashamed and awkward as he 
came out to separate the combatants. He caught hold 
first of the Irishman by the coat-tail, which unfortunately 
was rotten, and gave way with a loud rent, and Walter 
stood still with the coat-tail in his hand, and by the rent 
exposed the porous condition of the under garments. 
This failing, Walter had in the dark caught hold of the 
wild Irishman’s long flowing hair. 

“And he’s been a buttering pink-eyed Jonah, the 
shindy, he has; and all bekase of his filthy jealousy. Vl 
see if I won’t,’”’ continued the infuriated and gasping 
Irishman, struggling in vain to be rid of Walter’s hand. 
“Bad luck to you, thin, new masther, for lugging me off 
the Saxon; bad luck to ye! bekase I’d have shillaleed 
him like my fayther did the French at Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Hurra, hurra! young ’un, I say.” 

All this time Walter was in vain trying to choke the 
life or the voice out of his obstreperous pupil, pulling at 
his shirt and hair, while he was dancing and leaping like 
a rampant lion in a round stained-glass shield. “ Hurra! 
none of your blarney. Who was your fayther? A m’li- 
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tiaman, and mine was a rigler sodger, born wi’ a red coat 
on his back, and Salamanca printed on his skin, like a 
sailor wi’ an anchor blown into his hand. Hurra, I say !”” 

But by this time, what with being half throttled and 
dragged down, Patrick was precipitated into the tea-room, 
blustering in a towering passion. Poor little Jonah was 
still sobbing his last tears over the fire, and ever and 
anon looking down on his dirty pincloth, and dropping 
fresh tears at the thought of what “mother would say.”’ 
The sudden and desperate entrance of Patrick scared the 
unfortunate little Englishman nearly into the fire. 

Poor Walter! Life is indeed full of difficulties, and 
our best intentions are strangely shadowed by disappoint- 
ments. By this time all had arrived; indeed, most had 
been aiding at the fight on one side or the other. Robert, 
odd boy, who had seen the whole, heard the whole, knew 
all about it, helped Walter in the last fell struggle, had 
not got one spot of dirt or turned a hair of his head: he 
was just ready to sit down to tea, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Patrick, all dishevelled, but no way disconcerted, 
plunged into the plate of bread and butter vigorously. 

“Och, and didn’t, thin, I say, misther, did ye ever hear 
of my fayther? he was a wild Irishman; and my mither 
says, ‘ You know, Patrick, your fayther was a good one, 
my boy.’ ‘Jist so, mither,’ says I. ‘ Patrick,’ says she, 
‘ your a ou says as he was a-going, Bring up Patrick 
for a sodger.’ ‘ Yes, my jewel,’ says she. ‘ And will ye, 
my own heart?’ says he. ‘And I will,’ says she. And 
sure enough she bought me this very coat on my back, 
bekase it is lined inside the sleeve wi’ red. ‘ That’s right, 
my darling,’ says he. And so I’m to be a sodger, my 
boys, and fight in the next Peninsular. ‘And I hope,’ 
says my ae ‘that Patrick will be fortunate, and 
fight like I have at Badajos, Salamanki, and all that I 
have been through, and my boy must do the same.’ 
‘Och, and shan’t he!’ says she; and so I’m off to Sala- 
manki to fight the French. I say, fancy, my boys— 
what’s the matter, thin ?” 

Patrick’s flow of eloquence had completely dumb- 
founded poor Walter. There seemed no chance of lack 
of conversation, and still less of forming character; for 
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Patrick promised to absorb the former, and to remain in 
the latter respect very much what he was to his dyi 
day. But, meantime, while he was laughing with clear, 
dark, intelligent eyes all around the room, eating pro- 
digiously, and was completely wal Walter on the idea 
of an insufficiency of provisions, he summed up the 
whole by catching a piece of bread and butter out of 
Jonah’s mouth, and poked it into his pocket. “ And 
isn’t it for my mither, Jony, my boy ?” 

Walter found it was now high time to interfere. Poor 
little Jonah was really terrified, and Robert’s sense of 
propriety evidently very much affected. Quiet was at last 
restored. 

“Sir,” ssid Robert, “the battle of Salamanca was 
fought between the English and French in Spain,— 
wasn’t it ?”’ 

This looked calm and educational, and Walter breathed 
again. : 

“ Yes, it was.”’ 

“ And the English won it, didn’t they, sir F’’ 

6¢ Yes,’ 

“Under Lord Wellington ?”’ | 

‘* And wasn’t he jist an Irishman, and no Englishman 
at all? and wasn’t my fayther cousin by the mither’s 
side to the Lord Wellington? and wasn’t it the Irish 
beat the battle o’ Salamanki? and wasn’t it the Lord 
Wellington who rid by my fayther in the last charge, and 
said, ‘ Go it, my boy; give ’em a taste of shillaly! Go it; 

ow’re the fayther of Patrick!’ though I wasn’t born, 
ut Lord Wellington knew I should be.” 

This subject was sure to get up a talk, for the volume 
of Patrick’s wit’ was endless. 

Tea was over. James had not spoken; he had eaten 
pe and was rather tired; nothing had disturbed 

im. He had looked up from time to time at the Irish- 
man, and wondered at him, but only his bi were dis- 
turbed—no other part of him ; and now all was over, he 
folded his hands in front of him, and, looking quietly up 
at Walter, said, “ Please, sir, are we to come again next 
Sunday P” 

“No, my little man,” said Walter ; “not so soon.” 
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Henry had been silently at work, helping the others 
and watching Walter, fetching the kettle and taking it 
baek, fully pleased, as if the room and entertainment 
were his own. He had not eaten much, but he laughed 
in his quiet way at Patrick, and sometimes looked a little 
frightened. 

“ Please, sir, may we go ?”’ said Jonsh, who had ae 
yet recovered from that kind of hiccoughing sob whic 

ad followed his outburst of grief, and continued hke 
rain vor will not stop, long after the sun has come out. 
és es.”’ 
© Please, sir, will you write a note, and tell mother 
about the pincloth ?” 

““ Och, did ye hear him now? tell his mother about 
his pincloth! as if she wouldn’t see it neither, when it’s 
all slommocked wi’ mud. Och, now, if I raaly won’t—”’ 

But Walter stopped him, and tried to comfort Jonah 
by writing the note. The little boy took it gratefully. 

“Thank’ee, sir, for my tea,”’ said he, matting down his 
glossy hair, and bowing ; and so saying, sedately went out. 

“The booby,” said Patrick, laughing ; “if I won’t meet 
him in the lane and upset him, like my fayther upset 
Boneyparti in the ditch at Rodrigo, when Boney walked 
up and said, ‘ Hollo, my hearty! what are you?’ ‘ Pa- 
trick’s fayther that is to be,’ said my fayther; then u 
wi’ his bagonet and stuck him to the wall. Won't 
jist?” And before Walter could stop him, the young 
soldier had dashed out, shouting with laughter, and full 
of murderous intentions to turn Jonah into a Frenchman. 

‘Good night, sir,” said Robert, briskly; “ my mother 
desired me to say, she was much obliged to you for your 
kindness, and I hope you will accept a few eggs.” So 
saying, he brought out a basket beautifully packed with 
eggs, and covered over with a clean cloth. 

“Thank you, Robert; I am much obhged to your 
mother: pray thank her for me.” 

“ Good night, sir,”’ said Robert; “I have enjoyed my 
evening very much.” And Robert sallied forth. 

. James said nothing but “ Good night,’’ without looking 
up; but went on pulling his hair to the door, as if he 
saw the personification of some principle in the door 
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which had admitted him, and he was gone. Richard fol- 
lowed speechless at his heels, as if fmghtened at being 
left alone; and Walter and Henry were left by them- 
selves. 

“Well, Henry, my boy,” said Walter, kindly, ‘‘ now we 
must clear away.’ 

Henry was all activity ; he was delighted to be work- 
ing for Walter; he seemed quite to feel the room his own 
—he knew where to put every thing. 

“ Well, Henry,”’ said Walter, “and how do you think 
the tea went off?” drawing close to the fire, as the little 
lad drew his stool near, and showed evident signs of being 
pleased beyond measure at being so high in Walter’s 
confidence. 

“Very well, very nice indeed ; how good the bread and 
butter was! Mother can’t have butter; she says it’s 
thirteen-pence a pound now,” said he, playing a tune 
with his fingers on his knee, and gazing ‘into the fire with 
his eyes half closed. 

“Do you think the boys were happy ?” said Walter, 
anxious to get out some distinct sign of the success of 
his plan. 

“ Patrick’s a jolly fellow,” said Henry, ne “d’ye 
think he’ll be a sodger ES 

“ Poor Jonah,” said Walter. 

“ Ah, he’ll catch it; his mother’s a real rum un; she 
keeps a birch over the ‘fireplace, and wallops ’em all like 
fun; and if she sees them muddy things—my eyes!”’ 

So ran the conversation, and Walter was not likely to 
get many direct observations from Henry on the result of 
the tea-party. Henry’s mind clearly ran on the small 
minutis of the conviviality, which were furthest removed 
from Walter’s care. 

‘“ Richard’s an odd ’un: he prigged a bit of bread and 
butter for his chum,” said Henry, continuing a kind of 
half soliloquy and half conversation. 

“Did he?” said Walter; “that’s not mght.” 

‘*No; I said he was a thief.” 

ne Well, ”” said Walter, “TI hope not so bad as that, 
either.” 

A few moments passed without any more on either 
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side. Henry remained warming himself, and Walter sat 
looking at the embers for solutions to fifty difficulties. 

As he sat with his hands on his knees, he felt a warm 
hand touch his. The widow’s son had slid his little warm 
hand into Walter’s, with that kind of hesitating manner 
which means, “ Will you be offended ?”’ while his eyes 
were kept on the fire. Walter returned the touch with 
a kind pressure. Henry looked up with an eye full of 
love and kindness. 

“You are so kind,”’-said the little boy, ‘so kind to me, 
I would do any thing for you—any thing in the whole 
world; it was so kind to give us all the tea. I can’t 
think that Robert means what he says.” 

“Stay, dear Henry, do not speak against any one. I 
love you to love me, and I love you.”’ , 

The child’s head fell against Walter’s arm, and a warm 
glow came to Walter’s heart. 

Well, young schoolmaster, are you getting on? has 
the tea done its work ? 

“Done its work!” said a voice from a picture in a 
book which stood open on the bookshelf: it was of a 
middle-aged gentleman, who had made his fortune in 
trade, and retired, with his money, to live in the country ; 
he kept a footman and a butler, three horses and a car- 
riage, and this book was his wonderful life. 

“ Done its work!’ said the picture, rattling inside the 
book against the leaves. ‘ Love and bread and butter! 
Ha, ha! love you because they get a good tea! Ha, ha!’’ 

Never mind him, Walter—never mind; you are right, 
he is wrong. There is a deep, deep fountain of love 
breaking up out of that young boy’s heart, which has 
been throbbing and senupolng to get its way for many a 
long day. Never mind if the tea did just break the 
surface and let it out. 





“You know as how I said I’d follow him, and so I did. 
Little Jonah, d’ye know? Off he went, prim as a daisy. 
Off I goes, brisk as a linnet. On goes Jonah. Now, 
says I, he is Bonypart, and I’ll make, like my fayther, a 
Salamanki of him out in the dark lane. Away went he 
till he got into the lane, and then he walked on quick as 
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a cutter in the cove of Cork, all in a fright about his 
clean pincloth and his mither. ‘ Wollop,’ cries I. ‘Eee!’ 
shouts Bony, and off he went. ‘Stop, ye nigger,’ says 
I, and away I went, and gave him ehase. I cotched him 
soon. ‘Now for a Salamanki,’ says I; so I cotched him 
up, and tied his hands behind him. ‘ Now,’ says I, ‘ Bony, 
don’t ye see, ye’r the French king, and I’m my fayther, a 
raal sodger ; and the lane’s Salamanki, and the ditch is 
the ditch round the town, and this shilalee is a bagonet, 
a raal English bagonet, and I’m a going to stick ye thro’ 
wi’ it.’ ‘Eeeel’ squeaked Bony. ‘Bear up, my lad,” 
says 1; ‘keep up yer heart, my hearty; here goes. It’ll 
go slap thro’ ye—a quick death and a sodger’s end.’ 
‘Bony! says he. So saying, I stands in the opposite 
hedge, prepared for the charge. ‘Bear up, Bony, my 
boy.’ t no sooner had I prepared my e than a 
hollobolloo was heard, and Bony’s mither and all the 
Frinch came up along the dark lane. So away I rin, and 
left Bony on the hedge, and—”’ 

How long Patrick would have gone on it is hard to say, 
or when Walter would have got ina word; but at this 
moment new voices were added to the scene, and Jonah 
Lewis appeared in doleful plight, dragged forward by his 
mother, and eight or nine other women with her. 

“Oh, you vile, filthy, wicked Irishman!’’ panted the 
diseomfited Jonah’s mother, who had approached ex- 
hausted with her exertion. ‘Oh, you vile—” 

By this time the party had reached the door of Walter’s 
house, and Patrick had bounded into it, bursting with 
laughter. 

“Oh, you!” cried she a third time, doubling her fist, 
and levelling a fell blow at his face; but the Irishman 
stepped aside, and the blow fell full on la Henry, who 
sco behind, and, meeting him just in the middle of the 
face, felled him to the ground. : 

Walter was in despair. What was to be done? The 
scene was becoming truly horrible. 
 * And is my boy to be abused and insulted by this vile, 
impudent child of an Irishman, who lives in a barn, 


“My mither lives in a barn!—yes, and my mither’s 
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only here for a month’s recreation in the summer, darlin’, 
and she’ll live in a palace in Galway.” 

Another blow was aimed in answer to this. 

‘My good woman,” said Walter, interfering, “pray be 
quiet ; let me manage. I will—” 

“You! you! you're fit to be a master, indeed |” said 
the enraged mother; “ask boys to tea, indeed, and bring 
them up to such scandalous practices. Ask ’em to tea, 
indeed! What's the use of your tea-parties, to make ’em 
jealous, and quarrel with my Jony ?”’ 

“ Ha, ha! Bony, my darlin’ P’ 

“Hold your wicked tongue!’ shouted the enraged 
matron. ‘Oh, for good Mr. Dickson! he never gave 
them such liberties; he was a real good’un of the old 
school. Oh, no, no—’’ 

“My good woman,’ again interrupted Walter; but 
before he could say more, there arrived, to take her part, 
the quaint figure of Patrick’s mother—a short, dark- 
eyed, good-natured-looking woman, elderly, and dirty in 
the extreme, with iron-grey hair streaming in flakes from 
her head. 

“Och! and sure here’s my mither!’’ shouted Patrick. 

In came the good woman, and, sticking her bare arms 
into her side, and twisting her elbows round in front of 
her, and bending her figure from the waist, as if going to 
eurtsey to Patrick’s new master, she winked with her 
eye on both sides of her, and closing her lips, smiled 
eunningly. 

“Well, my darlin’ !” , 

These words, said with an inexpressible drollery at 
Jonah’s mother, raised a new laughter, which put that 
good woman into a fit of renewed rage. 

“Oh, you are the wildest _Irishwoman that ever pia’ned 
a village.” 

“ Och, stay—”’ 

“ Patrick,’ said Walter, “I insist 1 will have no more. 
My good women, you must all go. 1 will look into this 
affair at school.” 

Robert now stepped forward, calm, sedate, and collected. 

“Sir,” said he, “ Patrick is a bad boy, the ruin of the 
school, and ought to be punished.” 
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“ What's that, hinny ?’’ said Patrick; but Robert had 
Mrs. Lewis between him and Patrick, and he felt safe. 

“T can, sir,” said Robert, “tell you more to-morrow 
against this boy, and I will do it.” 

“Very well,” said Walter, struck with Robert's calm | 
manner ; ‘‘ now you must all go.” 

“ Come along, my darlin’,” said the Irish lady, as her 
soon took her arm, and they walked off together. Mrs. 
Lewis and her son followed, supported by all the rest. 





Walter was in bed, the day was past, and the tea-party 
over. How had it answered? “ Failure complete !’’ said 
Walter, turning round. 

“Failure! No,’ said the spider, who had been weay- 
ing away silently in the corner. 

“No failure! Why soP Because I’m made a fool of 
by others, and ashamed of myself for doing a kind act ? 
and what good has it done ?”’ 

“Well, well, Walter, has it done none? You don’t 
see it, but think awhile. You don’t know all, Walter, 
you did.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Does not that Henry love you better, and feel more 
at home with you ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“And have not all gained steps in their history by 
being objects of attention? and has it not made them 
conscious of another nature by a new love and hope ? 
Yes; they feel raised by being brought together and 
cared for by you. Very good. Then here is something 
done.” 

ee rane 

“That Irish boy! Have you not got a power in- 
fluence over him sli you had not pi before ?”’ a 

“Yes, to be sure I have.”’ 

“Well, then, be at rest. The tea has done its work.” 

“Oh, but,” said Walter, in the still, silent room at 
night, “they laughed ae for the tea, and said I was a 

ool for my pains; and nothing but quarrelli 
blows arose fot it afterwards.” : ia 
Here the spider dropped the full length of hig web, 
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and dangled close before Walter, in the dim glimmering 
of the night light. 

“There’s the point, Walter. Never mind what any 
body says. Try and gain those children’s ears; try and 
influence them, and soften them; make them love you, 
and you can do any thing with them. You have done 
no harm ; you have gained a step: that is all you could 
expect. For working a work for Gop, expect nothing, 
and be satisfied by doing your duty. Go on labouring 
for them, and by-and-by the day will come when the 
work will seem to fail, and every one speak against your 
work, and laugh, and call you a good-natured fool for 
your pains, and smile at the idea of raising human na 
ture. Never mind any of them. If you have raised one 
child’s nature to appreciate higher, holier, greater things 
—if you have drawn out the long-tangled thread of love 
sailed round one heart—you have done your work. Never 
mind, young schoolmaster ; you will think of the tea-party 
one day.” 

Bo ceri. the spider ran back along his slender thread 
to his dim, dusty corner in the bed-post, and Walter was 
fast asleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LITTLE TROUBLES. 


WaLrtex was not a happy man-—far from it: a shade of 
sadness always hung over his face, and seemed to dim his 
joy; and when others laughed, he sighed. He would 
wander for hours alone on Saturday afterneon and Sun- 
day, and return from his wanderings with a large bundle 
of flowers, which he had gathered listlessly im hedges and 
fields, and throw them down on his table, and leave them 
therefor hours. Henry often found them withered im the 
morning. He seemed conscious of loneliness, and soli- 
tude was to him evidently a painful reality. To many, 

E 
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solitude is an accident, and so merrily glides the stream 
of their life, that they do not perceive that it flows with- 
out a kindred current near. But not so with Walter: he 
appeared ever conscious that some one was not there. 
here are some whose heart’s bitterness yearns to be told, 
who long for “the stranger’? who will intermeddle with 
their joy; and he was one. How many a young school- 
master has the same history! and how great the mistake 
when the clergyman does not advance, and offer a home 
to yearning sympathies longing for companionship, which 
he could so well gratify ! 
' Mr. Mordaunt seemed hitherto just this: he had not 
come forward, and Walter had almost begun to think he 
would not. There was a dash of discontent in Walter’s 
disposition, which made him resent a supposed slight with 
too much and too sudden despondency. The fact was, 
‘Walter had early loved one who had fully returned his 
love with sincere affection. Ellen Ward had gone to 
school with Walter since he was seven and she. was five 
years old: they played at the same garden gate, danced 
and sung in the same hay-field, wore the same May gar- 
land, turned pale at the same Christmas story, and wan- 
dered cial the same harvest-field at gleaning-time. 
As they grew older they became more and more different, 
though they loved one-another truly and deeply. Ellen 
was bright and joyful, cheerful and happy; strong in 
purpose, with an air of dignified self-mastery peculiar to 
some of her sex. Walter was all the reverse—sad, and 
needing a cheering voice, anxious and fretful; often im- 
patient, and having to learn with difficulty the lessons of 
self-control. He early clung to Ellen, as ivy to a wall, 
‘and she had early cast her power and influence over him. 
As young as sixteen he had been in the habit of telling 
her all his griefs, opening his difficulties to her, worrying 
-her with his irritable temper, and jealous of her close 
‘attention ; and she ever received him with cheerfulness 
and affection, bore his imperfections with patience, and 
Sometimes would a little rally him on his petulance. 
Poor Walter! he really did love Ellen, and every plan of 
future life was bound up with her: his cottage was to be 
kept by her, his fireside made cheerful with her voice, his 
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day's. work cheered by her counsel, and his anxieties to be 
chased away by her smile. Both were sincerely religious, 
and longed to walk in the road which led to Gop. But 
Ellen’s parents would not suffer the marriage. The 
were Dissenters, and disliked Walter’s principles, whic 
were decided ; and Ellen would not marry without their 
consent till she was old enough to act independently. 
Often and often had Walter pleaded with them, and en-« 
treated at Ward’s cottage fire, but in vain—no words of 
his could ever alter the stern decree; and oftener still | 
had Walter pleaded with Ellen at his cottage door, and 
-down the long summer’s lane, to be his wife in spite of 
her father, but Ellen. would not yield: she loved him 
deeply, but her views of duty were severe, and she would 
not move from the path she had learned to think was the 
right one. ie ee ee : 

“Oh, Ellen, do consent! What will my life be with- 
‘out you? You promised. me, Ellen, years ago. What 
does your father’s will matter when it 1s evidently so uns 
just ? . I will be all to you, Ellen: I know you well. Do, 
do consent, and be not so hard and stern,” said Walter, 
taking Ellen’s hand in his, while he bent his face towards 
her, and earnestly looked in hers. _ 5. ee 
"Elen was looking into the hedge on the other side, as 
af she would count the sheep in the field beyond. | 

“Dear Walter, no: do not press me so: the day will 
eome when it might be Gon’s will, but I may not now. 
‘What would be the sunshine of our path and home, if the 
phadow of His anger was cast on it? No, you must 
pret Ria you may not—press me. He will order all 

tehtly.’’ 

i? Ob, Ellen, how can you be so hard! It’s not duty, 
it’s only selfishness; you will not, you do not love me, I 
know. how it is—you love Charles Wilmot more.” 
.. “Qh, Walter,” said the poor. girl, struggling to check 
the tear. which. would come, “how wrong, how very 
wrong, to say so! You know, you know it is false. You 
know, Walter, I would sacrifice my life for you, but 1 
cannot my conscience.” - 

“Qh, Ellen, do forgive me! I was wrong to be angry 
with you; you.are so much better than I am, . You were 
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born to be my guardian angel and my guide. Forgive 
me, if 1 was wrong.” 

But Ellen’s firm purpose weighed heavily on Walter’s 
mind, and he left home for the schoolmaster’s place in 
the village we have described. He often heard from Ellen, 
but his disappointment falling on a naturally petulant 
and complaining nature, pressed him down: and he had 
no one to talk to who knew anything about him, which 
made his case more sad to him still. 

“Mr. Layton, will you drink tea with me to-night ?’’ 
said the kind voice of Mr. Mordaunt, overtaking Walter 
in his walk one morning to school. 

Walter started, and coloured up. 

“Thank you, sir—yes; I should like to come very 
much.” 

The clergyman was coming out, and becoming more 
like his ideal. 

“Come at seven, will you? and we can have longer 
time for talking.” 

Walter warmed : this was very kind, and just what he 
wanted. Then he did feel an interest in him; 
Walter valued attention of any sort. 

“I want to speak to you about a work which I think 
you might be ‘bls to help me in, and add a little to your 
income,’ added Mr. Mordaunt, walking on rather before 
him, in his own absent manner. 

That was tiresome. Then he did not want to talk of—~ 
what, Walter, what did you think he wanted to talk of ? 
—of Ellen Ward and your disappointments? You know 
you expected this, but you are disappointed. It is so 
foolish, young schoolmaster, to be always catching at 
shadows without form or colour. Why will you do it? 
Why will you live in an ideal world of your own, and 
consequently be disgusted with everyone? Take Mr. 
Mordaunt as your guide: he will be of great use to you. 
Do, young schoolmaster, come down to realities. 

: But by this time Walter had reached the schoolroom 
oor. 





It was an important morning. Robert was first at his 
post. Walter was pledged to punish Patrick, and many 
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accusations were ready to be heaped on the young Irish- 
man. First and foremost among his accusers was Robert: 
he was jealous of every one who gained the least ascen- 
dancy in any line, whether in talent, goodness, or industry ; 
he hated him if he surpassed himself. He had long been 
deeply and bitterly jealous of Henry, though he had con- 
sealed it; and the young Irishman’s popular manners, 
and the interest which his universal good-nature called 
out, awoke his consummate vexation. Yet he concealed 
his jealousy: few would have known it existed. Young 
as he was, he was able to conceal himself under a veil of 
almost impenetrable disguise. Walter had not yet found 
him out. 

“ Has Patrick come ?” said Walter, entering the room. 

* No, sir, not yet. He will ruin the school, sir; it’s a 
sad pity a have no power to turn him out.” 

We , Robert, I don’t know; I can’t see what good 
he would get by being sent away: perhaps go to ruin.” 

“Well, sir,” said Robert, rather petulantly, “ he ought 
now to be punished for an example.” | 

Walter felt there was an air of presumption in this 
speech, which surprised him. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said he, shortly and coldly. 

Robert had betrayed himself for once. 

“Of course it is as you think best, but I know there 
is more in that boy than meets the eye,” 

“What P”’ said Walter. 

** Ah,” said Robert, with a sigh, “I know things, but 
it is not for me to tell them.’’ 

Walter was getting disgusted, when a troop of boys 
ri sea and Patrick among them. Walter saw him 
through the window; he held his hands lazily in his 

ckets, and a lounging indifference marked his step; his 

at was pushed over his face; he was in full talk to & 
small squadron of followers. 

“TI say, let the new misther hit me, that’s all. I’m 
Patrick, the raal boy for the sh’laly. Let him give it me, 
that’s all.”’ 

“You hear him!” said Robert, who had been placing 
the slates round the forms, and looking up ever and anon 
at Walter. 
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- The whole party burst in. Patrick assumed at once 4 
dogged indifference, and remained the universal object of 
attention of the school; he employed himself with sund 

winkings and nudgings with his elbows, while his hands 
were plunged into his pockets. | 

- Jonah appeared, clean, pink, decisive, and straight 
forward. He sat down, and took up his Ep ollingscaed. : 

“S, A, L, Sal; A, Sala; M, A, N, man, Salaman; 
C, A, ca, Salamanca.”’ 

“T’ll raally Salamanki you, ye varmint!” said Patrick, 
turning round. 

Walter really dreaded war, and Robert looked up. 

“ Patrick,’ said Walter, “why did you insult Jonah 
last night ?”’ 

“Please, your riverence, Bony called me a Frinchman.”’ 

“No joking now,” said Walter, “you know I told you 
I must punish you to-day.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Patrick, with dogged indifference, 
“Tm quite riddy.”’ 

“Robert,” said Walter, “ you are certain about Jonah’s 
mother finding Jonah pitched into the hedge.” 

“Oh yes, sir, and when we came up, we heard the Irish 
boy’s cry, and we tried to catch him, and could not, and 
he—”’ 

“Well, well, that’s enough,” said Walter; “I have 
determined what to do.”’ 

“TJ don’t think he meant anything unkind,” said little 
Henry, who was standing by ; “ he was always very kind 
to me and to all the boys, I think.” 

“T tell you he’s not,” said Robert in a rage, and 
colouring up, flashed looks indignantly at Henry. “I 
tell you he’s not; he’s a ——” 

“ Hush !’’ said Walter; “I have determined what to 

do. Patrick, you must not do this again. Come to tea 
with me next Sunday, and we will have a talk.”’ 
‘ Tf a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet, Patrick could 
not have been more surprised; he started up, and going 
to the end of the room, flung up his cap into the air and 
shouted, “ Hurra! there’s a fine misther for ye!—he’s 
-worth a hundred of old Dickson’s.”’ 

The effect of this treatment was electrical: Robert 
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looked discomfited; Henry looked delighted; Jonah 
looked up. It had its effect on the school: Robert had 
been for hours telling half the school of the enormity of 
Patrick’s sin, and now the punishment was to be tea and 
forgiveness. A perfect triumph had been expected by 
Robert for himself and justice, and Henry was sorely 
alarmed as he put in a word on behalf of the poor Irish- 
man. But this unexpected line of Walter’s astounded 
the Dicksonian disciple, and he hardly knew which feeling 
was strongest,—disgust at such weak and effeminate treat- 
ment, or the knowledge that the opposition had gained 
decisive victory. But the line had been taken and the 
work done, and the nervous excitement of the youthful 
schoolmaster was broken by an outburst from Patrick, 
who, making up to Jonah and catching hold of the prim 
little figure in the middle of a long-division sum, and 
hugging him round the waist, much to Jonah’s horror, who 
dreaded a single ruffle on his neat ironed dress beyond 
words, shouted : : 

“ Arrah, my darling, and niver agin I'll bagonet you 
in a hawthorn hidge, nor call ye Boney, and raally 
enough aint I sorry tho’ for having bedabbled you 
in the forts.” This apology probably left Jonah in s 
worse plight than it found him, for half his breath was 
squeezed out, and his clothes sorely rumpled, and the 
close propinquity of the Irishman was not over-pleasant ; 
but Jonah sat down again, slate in hand, looking very red, 
half inclined to cry, and without a smile. That boy’s 
heart was touched anyhow, and Walter felt it; the tea- 
party was having its effect. 

“Sir, there’s a window broken,” said Robert, coming 
forward with sedate gravity, “and the fourth class will 
catch the rheumatism.” | 
‘* “ Really,” said Walter; “and who did it ?” : 

. Robert suspected, and rightly, that Patrick did it, an 
expected of course a denial: Robert imagined he had 
‘proofs to convict him. : 

“And sure enough it was I, misther,’’. said Patrick, 
at once coming forward. There was something which 
struck Walter in this: the full and ready confession; 
the making no effort to conceal it, so peculiarly the 
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Irish boy’s resort; the kind and frank manner,—were 
most cheering: a lie had been avoided, truth spoken out, 
an example shown before the school, and all the effect of 
Walter's treatment. It was telling. 

“ Oh, I am for old-fashioned usages, young schoolmaster. 
Boys are not what they seem, and you had much better 
never dream of but one way of teaching them : new brooms 
ah clean ; they may tell for a little while, not long ; 
it will soon wear out, this kind of treatment.”’ 

“Will it? Iam not sure: you may not be able to see 
the work it does, that’s possible; but it is doing the 
work ; and eternity may see it, if time does not. Your 
flogging would have brought the lie, and your kindness 
has kept it off: the work lives on the soul, anyhow.” 





Well, well, go on in your own pig-headed way, young 
schoolmaster ; young men will have their own way. 

Two or three days passed, and things went on well 
enough. The tea-party still told in its good effect on the 
Lele Walter set to work to teach his squadron views of 

istory. ; 

. chavies the First was a very good man in man 
respects, but he had many weaknesses of character. He 
betrayed his friends, and his word could not be trusted.” 

“Sure thin he was a Cork man ?”’ said Patrick, who, 
with his hands behind him, was eagerly staring up into 
Walter’s face, with his intelligent, kind eyes. ‘“ There’s 
one Charley O’Connor that I know, sure he’ll be a 
descendant.’ 

“Only a Cork man, Patrick,” said Walter kindly, 
“because he could not be trusted ?”’ 

“Irishmen never are trusted, sir, are they?’ said 
Robert in his quiet grave way. 

“Sure and you're a nice fellow, thin, for saying it,” 
said Patrick, colouring up and looking suddenly at 
Robert, who remained calm and unmoved. . 

“ Well, well,’ said Walter, dreading a repetition of 
old scenes, “never mind; they perhaps are not always, 
but there have been some splendid Irishmen, for the 
Duke of Wellington was an Irishman.” 

“ Och, and it’ll be he who fought Salamanki?” Jonah 
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groaned, and looked up at the very word. “Sure, for 
my fayther was an Irishman, a Kerry man. Ee, there 
are many Irishmen who speak the truth,” said Patrick, 
darting indignant flashes at Robert. 

Walter went on to Lord Strafford, Ireland, and so 
_ forth, and told tales of the war, and the sorrows of 
Charles, and contrived to make a really interesting his- 
tory. The tale told; he let them talk freely and fully, 
and they sat, while he taught them, and asked questions ; 
and the face of things daily improved under the more 
free and enlarged system. 





‘How do you like your new schoolmaster, my dear ?”’ 
said Miss Spriggs, as she waited at the corner for Lady 
Olivia, to little Henry, who was walking with Robert 
from school. 

“Oh, very much indeed,” said the widow’s son, blush- 
ing; “he is so kind and so——” 

“He’s not such a scholar as Mr. Dickson,’’ said the 
ae “never gets up dates, never teaches us 
them.” 

“Oh, shocking!” said Miss Spriggs, lifting up her 
gloved hands. 

“I’m sure he does,”’ said Henry; “he made me learn 
8 whole list of them at home the other evening.” 

“You can’t tell Stephen’s date, I’. answer for it,”’ 
said the Dicksonian perfection. 

‘JT can,’’ said Henry. 

“What then ?” said Robert. 

1135,” said Henry. 

Something in Robert’s face gave Miss Spriggs the im- 
pression he was wrong, and she clasped her hands and 
cried, “‘ Oh, shocking! three hundred years wrong, eh ?”’ 

Robert looked confused, as Henry was right, and his 
patroness was somewhat misty and cloudy in her view 
of dates. 7 
_ “It’s mght,” said Henry, stoutly. 

“Oh, dreadful! wicked boy,’’ said Miss Spriggs; “so 
far out, and to think you know better than your elders. 
Stephen was in the year 350 B.o.,” exclaimed Miss 
Spriggs, gaining courage from the silence of Robert, and 
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in her vigorous performance sacrificing centuries by the 
dozen, to distance Henry as far as possible. . 

« Ah, it’s just what I said, my dear,” said Lady Olivia, 
taking her arm, while Miss Spriggs shook her head 
like a mandarine, and shook at each shake near | 
drops of tears from behind her spectacles; “just as 
said : these young men are hollow, all hollow, nothing 
sound; they come with their new-fangled notions of 
management, and they know nothing, nothing accu- 
rately. A most unfortunate appointment, that Mr. 
Morle —Mr, Layton—what’s his name ?”’ 

“T knew I was right,” said Henry indignantly ; “ Dil 
ask master.”’ = 

“ Well, and what if you were?’’ said his companion ; 
“what matters? you need not be so conceited for all 
that.”’ 

. Who is right,—Walter or Mr. Dickson? Whose 


favourite gives most promise,—Robert or Henry? ‘We 
shall see. 


Things went on very well. Walter taught kindly and 
fully the subject which he took in hand; he made his 
teaching interesting. History was a story, and it is a 
story ; the boys liked it, looked forward to it. He made 
it into tales: Ivanhoe became the tale of Richard I., and 
Kenilworth of Elizabeth, and Quentin Durward illus- 
trated Louis XI.; and then he read the scenes of Prince 
Arthur and Hubert from Shakspere, and they sat gazing 
with open mouths, and never forgot King John; and he 
read portions of “ Julius Cesar” and “ Coriolanus,’’ and 
forest tales out of “ As you like it;’’ and good old-fashioned 
kings and ladies talked. in Walter’s tale like the king and 
countess in ‘ All’s well that ends well;’’ and beautiful 
daughters talked like Cordelia; Perdita talked about 
flowers, and Lorenzo of moonlight. Walter was not afraid 
of Shakspere and Scott in his own hands; and in the 
dress of poetry and fiction history soon became no lesson. 

When he told dreadful tales, Robert looked grave, 
Patrick laughed, Henry drew closer to Walter; Jonah 
looked round to see how the others took it, but did no- 
thing himself; and Richard looked up from the figure he 
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had been drawing on the floor with his heel, opened his 
mouth till the worst was over, and then went on drawing. 

Walter had anxious thoughts about Robert; he felt a 
growing dislike for the boy, and yet he could not exactly 
account for it; he had no very palpable reason to give. 
‘ Henry he liked daily more and more, and with nearly 
equally little power to give reasons for it. 

True impressions are not easily accounted for; the 
more inexplicable, they are often the truer. Henry had 
many faults, many, and yet Walter liked him. He was 
careless, provoking, and unpunctual, yet he loved him. 
There was an impression which grew each day, and that 
impression was a happy one. But events were to occur 
soon which were to help Walter in his decision. 

Robert hated Henry, and more than hated Walter; he 
felt that he was suspected and disliked by him, and he 
burned to be avenged. He was a bold boy, and to aid in 
Walter’s downfall filled his mind. 3 
Mrs. Starkie was Robert’s mother; a clean, respect- 
able, hard-working woman as ever lived. She was always 
nice, always what a small shopkeeper of high respectability 
should be,—good-looking, clean and comely, full of smiles 
and well-informed, and approved of every good and high 
principle. All respected or feared Mrs. Starkie. | 

But she was a woman of no small power and depth, 
and was not easily understood. Mrs. Starkie had her 
likes and dislikes. Mr. Diekson had liked her and showed 
her great attention, and she adored his memory. Walter 
showed no liking for her, and consequently she could not 
bear him. She had all Robert’s jealousy and vindictive- 
ness; but she was clever, very clever. — 

Mrs. Starkie’s aim now was to design some means for 
Walter’s fall; and that was not difficult. Gossip is ever 
able to find opportunities, and Walter was not one likely 
to avoid it. His position and character excited jealousy, 
and many were ready to find a flaw in his character. 

“Well, Mrs. Starkie,”’ said Miss Spriggs, coming into 
the shop, laughing and crying, and looking as if her face 
‘were simply a thin framework, which quivered and shook 
in the effort to keep in the stirring excitements which 
were aroused within it. — » 
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Mrs. Starkie curtsied, with her clean white apron and 
her round sleek figure, and she made a slight wink on 
her comely face as she went on measuring out some tea 
to a girl who in a low under-tone was going through a 
number more articles which she wanted, while she held 
the pence up in her hand, and seemed absolutely terrified 
at the astounding amount of intimacy between the shop- 
keeper and Miss Spriggs. 

“Go in there, miss; I’ll follow directly. Anything 
more, my dear? Robert, show Miss Spriggs into the 
parlour. A penny farthing, my dear? Pray sit down, 
miss, I will follow you directly ; it is very kind of i to 
come. There!’’ said she, twisting up a piece of brown 
paper which made up a parcel of sugar, “ there; speak 
out, my dear, I can’t hear—yes, a eee of—”’ 
During this dialogue and soliloquy, Miss Spriggs had 
been borne into the parlour by Robert, like a smart 
' sailing vessel led into harbour by a steamer. 

“ Pray be seated, miss,” said Robert, drawing the chair 
up; “ mother will be in directly.”’ 

“Thank you, thank you; excellent manners! Dear 
Mr. Dickson! do you ever hear from him now? I know 
you were his favourite pupil. Ah, there, I see, is a little 

ortrait of him—so like him, so very like him! just his 
iooke-eubliine iy. 

“No, madam, that is a print of Charles I. Mr. Mor- 
daunt gave me.” 

‘Oh, really, how kind! how pleasing it is to stand so 
high in good men’s favour! That horse in the back- 
ground is meant to be the horse on which he fought the 
battle of Pultowa.”’ 

How long Miss Spriggs would have lectured on his- 
tory, it is not known; but Mrs. Starkie came in. She 
nodded to Robert, who had been standing near Miss 
Spriggs to keep guard till his mother came. 

“It’s time to go to school, my dear. The master is 
very particular about punctuality, ma’am; can’t be too 
much so. Robert is so anxious to please him; he is such 
an excellent young man. Well, ma’am;’’ and Mrs. Starkie 
sat down, and Robert went away, looking very like lago, 
though Miss Spriggs was certainly not the Desdemona. 
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“Well, now, what—do tell me—I’m in great agitation 
—you know—the scandal it will bring down—oh, dear! 
Bat do—’’ and she stopped. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Starkie, taking down a letter from 
the shelf; “it’s very sad, very. You see, he’s so young, 
—too young; but the sad case is, I’ve heard from the 
best authority, that—in fact, he’s now away from his 
own home—in fact, because he couldn’t stay.”’ | 

“Oh!” shouted Miss Spriggs, throwing herself back 
in her chair. : 

“ And he jilted a poor young girl who was attached to 
him; and—’’ 

“Oh, let me hear no more—shocking! shocking be- 
yond measure! dreadful! I knew it; I read it in his 
face the first day I saw him. I told dear Lady Olivia; 
and she is so benevolent, she would not believe it. The 
trustees must interfere, and Mr. Mordaunt; Sir Stafford, 
of course, will. I will go home directly—immediately ; . 
my heart is so full.” | 

‘‘ Of course, ma’am,” said Mrs. Starkie, a little alarmed 
at the crisis, “you will not betray me or Robert. He, 
poor boy, has been the means of getting the information 
simply that he might do good; and it might, of course, 
very much injure him in the school, and indeed me in 
my shop, if it was known.” 

“Oh, you—oh, dear, no: I quite feel and understand. 
I will take every care. Good-bye, good-bye; and Miss 
Spriggs darted from the house into the street, hurrying 
to announce her budget of news to Lady Olivia. 

On her way she met Walter going to school: Walter 
made way for her, and bowed. ‘“ How do you do? how 
do you do? How do you like the school? I hear you 
are getting on famously. 1 am so rejoiced; it was a 
great blessing that you ever came,” said she, hurrying 
rapidly through every sentence, as if frightened lest she 
should not complete her compliments before she had to 
move on. Walter answered her quietly and cautiously, 
and continued his walk. 

“Well, now, would you believe it?” said Lady 
Olivia, laying her white-gloved hand softly on Mr. Mor- 
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daunt’s arm; “would you believe the story I have told 
ou P”’ 

“Well, it is peculiar,” said Mr. Mordaunt, looking 
Lady Olivia full in the face; “ it is peculiar.” 

“ Peculiar! why it is dreadful, shocking, immoral !’’ 

* We must inquire—”’ 

“Inquire! oh, monstrous! Inquire! why it’s all out 
—known, known on the best authority; no need to in- 

ulre.”’ 
va Very well,” said Mr. Mordaunt. “ How is Sir Staf- 
ford? Been out with the hounds much lately ?”’ : 

“ Oh, Mr. Mordaunt, you Clergymen are incorrigible, 
quite; you have no more feeling than I don’t know 
what,” said Lady Olivia, rising to go; and she went 
—went, Jeaving Mr. Mordaunt to wither under the blows 
she had dealt. 

Oh, ladies in parishes, what mischief you do when you 
will meddle with what has no concern with you! Oh, 
those hours shut up in half-respectable parlours and back 
kitchens, hearing what every one has to say about the 
last person the Clergyman has taken an interest in, as if 
there could not be something found out against every one 
in the world—perhaps against even you, if the truth 
were known! : . 


CHAPTER VII. 
RETURN TEA-PARTIES. 


THE tea-party had had its effect. 

“ Please, sir, will you come and have tea with me and 
mother next Sunday, mother says, after afternoon ser- 
vice?’ and little Henry was flushed with excitement 
about so important a visitor. 

“ Yes, with pleasure,’ said Walter. 

Henry was so happy. | 

Sunday afternoon came, and Walter was at afternoon 
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éhurch. It was still winter; and the moon was up; and 
as they went out of church, Henry.took his hand. The 
frosty dew hung upon every thing, and the immense moon 
flooded the sky and the horizon, and the air was keen and 
cold. The schoolmaster and. his pupil walked briskly to 
the lane where Henry’s cottage stood. | 

“It is a beautiful evening, sir; how big the moon is! 
bigger than a cheese.’” 

- “ Yes,” said Walter, “a good deal.” : 

_ You mayn’t sleep in the moonshine, may you, sir 
It makes you mad.” 

- So ET have heard,’’ said Walter. 

. “And yet I like to look at it when I’m in bed of a 
night,” said Henry. ‘ Mother’s so glad you are coming. 
She baked a loaf with currants in, and got some cowslip- 
wine out: it’s the last bottle but one.. She made it 
before father died. And then there’s three cups and sau- 
cers ; but we in general only use two; but mother bor- 
rowed one because you were coming, and she said, ‘ Don’t 
tell him, you know, Harry.’ But you see I have told 
you: I wish I hadn’t.” So he went on by Walter's side, 
every now and then diverging into the ditch to look at 
something in the hedge, and then coming back to continue 
his narrative, | 

At last the cottage was reached, and presently Walter 
awas at tea, all wds clean and neat, and of the best: the 
cheerful manner of the widow made Walter feel quite at 
home. Henry never ceased in his attentions; his face 
beamed with delight at having the schoolmaster to tea; 
and the widow herself showed no small satisfaction at the 
honour. It was doing its work—telling work ; creating 
confidence. 

Walter could not help looking round at the poor and 
meagre furniture of the room; poverty was marked on 
every side—deep, real poverty; but it was cheerfully 
borne by both. The cowslip wine came at last; one of 
the last bottles left. Henry had seen them lie in the 
bottom of a cupboard for weeks and months, and often 
talked of them, and longed to see one opened. They 
were the only treasures of the house, and now one was 
opened for Walter. Henry’s eyes sparkled with. delight 
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as he carried the glass to his master; and for himeelf, 
never did nectar taste more delicious than that long- 
wished-for cowslip-wine to the widow’s son. 

“Isn't it good, eh ?”’ 

“Yes, Henry, I like it very much.”’ 

“T knew he would; didn’t I, mother ? I wish Patrick 
was here to have some.”’ 

“Ts Patrick a friend of yours P’? said Walter. 

“T like him: he doesn’t live far over the field. He’s 
so kind. I like him much better than Robert. He says 
he'll break Robert’s head next time.”’ 

“ What P”’ said Walter, thinking it was well to make 
use of the opportunity to gain what knowledge he could. 

“Next time he speaks bad words about you,’ said 
Henry, putting down a mug of water he had been holding 
with two hands. 

“Does he? I’m sorry for that.” 

“ Ah, yes, he’s always speaking against you; and he 
can twist his face to any thing when you come in. Pa- 
trick says he knows a fishwoman at the cove of Cork just 
like him, when she wants to cheat a customer.” 

“Well,”’ said Walter, “ we will hope Robert is not so 
bad as that ;’”’ but as he spoke his heart clearly misgave 
oes he began to feel a deeper and deeper distrust in 
Robert. 

“ Run and fetch Patrick, if you like,” said the widow ; 
“he can have some of the wine ;” and Henry flew out in 
® moment over the moonlit field towards the place where 
Patrick and his mother lived. 

“ Sir,” said the widow, “you don’t know how that boy 
loves you; there is nothing he wouldn’t do for you: 
you've got such a hold upon him that you might lead 

im any where. You wouldn’t believe it; but if you 
have looked angry or cool at him, he will come home and 
not speak the whole evening through. I can always tell 
by his face in a moment how he stands with you. He 
has been working night and day to make you a net; and, 
I am sure, when he has done it, I do not know what use 

ou can make of it. But there it lies in the cupboard. 

t has been the hard work of weeks. He sold his little 
bantam to buy the string.” 
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. Every word told on Walter; then he was gaining 
ground and winning, without knowing it, that child’s 
heart. : 
The widow sighed; “He’s a poor orphan; I don’t 
know what he'll do when I’m gone, and stay here long I 
know I can’t; my only prayer is, that he may be kept 
out of the Union. Poor Henry!” and she sighed 


ain. 
are While I’m alive he shall not go,’ said Walter. 

The widow buried her face in her hands and wept; and 
as Walter looked round on the plain room, the single 
candle, the dying fire, and the pale form of Henry’s mo- 
ther, his heart beat high, and he felt that life was be- 
coming daily more full of deep interest. 

_ There was a living earnestness growing up in that boy’s 
heart, which clearly made him a most important object of 
Walter’s care, and regard, and affection: faults lay on 
the surface, but that was all; his discerning eye had 
ierced the surface, and underneath he had seen a com- 
ing growth of future years, which made him feel sure 
that Gop had given him a plant to nurture needing no 
small care and attention. How often the faults of 
Henry’s age are but the faults of a thin upper soil, which 
will crumble away before the warm sun of advancing life, 
and with it the shallow growth sown in it, while under- 
neath has been preparing a rich and lasting soil, all the 
more ready for the shelter it has received! Few things 
are more deceptive than the dispositions of childhood. 

At this moment the door opened, and Patrick and 
Henry burst in. 

“Och! and sure there’s the misther been eating and 
drinking with the widow and Henry, and shan’t he then 
have tea with us, though we’re in a barn too? And is 
that yer wine ye talked of thin, yer grand wine? then 
sure my mither has better; my father brewed it in Cork, 
and she’s brought it all the way to England, and we 
have it in the barn to regale and delight us till we go 
back ; and I know my mither will jist be glad to see ye 
there, and drink tea with us, and we'll regale ye.” 

' “T will gladly come,”’ said Walter smiling—“ gladly.” 
/ No, will ye thin?” | i 
F 
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Henry in the mean time was blushing up to his eyes, 
with some mixed feelings of anger and vexation. 

“And what’s the matter thin ?”’ cried the Irishman ; 
“ye’re angry because I spoke of my mither’s wine ?” 

“Isn’t mother’s good cowslip ?”’ asked Henry. 

“Excellent, my little fellow, excellent, Henry; it 
couldn’t be better.” 

“I know that it’s been there months, and I’ve seen it, 
and longed for it, and mother said we must wait for a 
grand night, and sure it has come. I don’t knew why 
you are so spiteful,” said Henry turning to Patrick. 

But during Henry’s harangue the young Irishman had 
begun to test the comparative merits of the widow's 
cowslip, and applying the neck of the bottle to bis lips, 
had just siieeseded in drinking it all off to the last drop ; 
and putting it down with a grin, said it was capital. 
Henry’s mother had left the room for two or three mi- 
nutes to put away the tea things, and Walter’s attention 
te his little protégé had drawn off notice from the Irish 


y- 

Henry’s indignation now passed all bounds. 

“Och! and I say thin ye’ll come to tea with me and 
mither next Sunday ; we’ll make yer cowslip jist nothing 
to what we'll gie ye.” 

“ Just nothing !”’ said Henry looking at Patrick in a 
fury ; “you have made it—you haven't left a drop, and 
it was to last two more occasions ;” and aiming a blow 
full at Patrick’s face, Henry burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Walter trembled for the irascible temper of Patrick, 
whom, his face glowing with the blow Henry had given 
him, he fully expected to see burst out into a fury; but 
there are two sides of an Irishman, and there is a time 
when real honest good feeling and generosity shine 
warmer than anger and passion. Patrick saw it had 
gone beyond a joke, and that he had hurt the feelings of 
his attentive little friend. He stood staring, with his 
mouth open, his under ay hanging down, and his hands 
thrust deep into his pockets, and his deepset dark in- 
telligent eyes winking under his forehead. Walter, half 
from vexation and half from alarm, raised his voice 
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rising. | 
és Patriek, it’s wicked of you; it’s not honest; it’s 
wrong to do it.” . 

“‘He’s a beast, a nasty Irish beast, just as Robert 
says,” said Henry, sobbing and stamping on the ground 
with anger ; “it’s all true, all.’ 

“Hush, Henry; quiet, quiet; how dare you?” said 
Walter, trying to pacify his angry pupil; “it’s very 
wrong to give way m this manner, very.”” Walter did 
not know there was such a temper in him. 

“Och, and I am very sorry thin, ain’t I jist?’’ said 
Patrick, still standing where he was, and noways fright- 
ened or excited by Henry’s fury or Walter’s rebuke. 

“T’m very sorry, very,” said he, going forward and 
stretching out his hand to Henry. “I'll bring ye two 
bottles of ours, our Cork wine to-morrow, see if | won’t ; 
make La up, Harry thin— it’s all my fault, and I’m sorry, 
ain’t I?” 

He ted, and refused, and shrugged up his left 
dicular, i his advancing friend. Walter had stood by 
much struek ; the look, act, and manner of Patrick as- 
tonished and delighted him ; and Henry eeappomted him. 
How glad he was he had not been too hasty ! | 

“Come, come, Harry,” said he; “hold out your hand, 
make it up, make it up. I shall be quite angry if you 
don’t—quite,” said Walter, looking with Selight at 
Patrick’s face: Henry looked surprised and disap- 
pointed. 

“T’ll tell mother,” grumbled Henry, retreating into 
the back kitchen, discomfited in no small degree at the 
way in which his ally Walter had, as he thought, deserted 
him. Henry was jealous, obstinate, a little sulky, and 
% little spoilt. 

“Well, and what is the matter? did you think Henry 
perfect ? did you not know he had faults in him, young 
schoolmaster Bs said a voice from the hedge, as Walter 
walked home in the moonlight ; “you knew he had faults, 
why be so downhearted ? you have done your best to- 
night, but you must be a little more careful m future ; 
do not pay him quite so much attention, you will be of 
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no use if you do that. Know his faults; you are of little 
use if you only know his virtues.” 

“ Well, well,’ said Walter, peevishly, “it’s a disap- 
pointing work.”’ 

Nonsense, Walter; go home and go to bed, and sleep 
off your foolish weaknesses ; “ There’s nothing like the 
Irish boy after all,” said he to himself. 

' O Walter, when will you be wise ? 





It was all settled. Walter was engaged to tea with 
Patrick and his mother in the barn. The boy’s delight 
at the prospect passed all words. He told the important 
circumstance hourly through the school, to each class 
and each boy separately, His poor mother had no peace 
all the week, from his eagerness for the preparation. 
But she took it very coolly, and seemed quite determined 
to be put out of her way for no such small circumstance, 
_ “Och, boy, and ye think yer fayther has not enter- 
tained tea-company at Cork; be asy now; as if I had 
not preseded at an entertainment before now, my darlin’ ; 
be asy ;” and the good lady stood pushing her long grey 
tresses under her cap, then gazed up the lane, and then 
turned suddenly and gave a violent blow to a cat which 
dashed into the cabin. “Eh, ye varmint, and ye’ll steal 
chickens again, will ye, from ie neighbours ?”’ 

It was Sunday afternoon, and Walter was going to 
drink tea with the Irish boy and his mother. Little 
Henry and Jonah were to walk with him, and they 
started. The tea-party rage was getting up, and Walter 
had thoroughly committed himself to it. Patrick was all 
excitement. He was in a desperate taking lest his 
mother’s entertainment should not outdo Henry’s and 
the widow’s, and the good lady had been plagued all the 
morning by her hospitable son. She had insisted that 

otatoes ought to form the centre of the entertainment. 
his by no means pleased Patrick’s more modern taste, 
who insisted on cakes baked on the hearth. 
_ “Och, and my hinney, and don’t I jist know better 
than you how to intertain guests of the highest degree ? 
Didn’t yer fayther thin jist intertain the mayor o’ Cork, 
when he was caught in a thunder-storm in the bog, and 
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he had to take refuge in our humble home? and sure 
enough yer fayther gave him whisky and murphies.”’ 

“Aye, but, mither, we live in England, and there’s no 
_thunderstorm, and they’re all coming of their own 
accord.”’ 

“What are ye at, thin ?” said his mother, flying across 
the room to Patrick, who had caught up the saucepan of 
potatoes, and was about to cast it unceremoniously to 
the pigs. | 

“Jist what I am—going to be master in my ain 
fayther’s house. I'll ha’ cakes for the tea or no- 
thing.”’ 

Such altercations went on through the earlier portions 
of the day. About five in the afternoon, Patrick ap- 
peared from the inner recess of the barn, dressed in a 
vast black tail-coat, down to his heels, and an enormous 
yellow handkerchief round his throat ; trousers that had 
three large holes in the front, admitting here and there 
sundry gleams of the leg, round which Patrick had 
vainly tied some old handkerchiefs, that hung like ban- 
dages on a wounded soldier. For shoes, in his own 
house, he saw no necessity. This, with his long shaggy 
hair, which certainly never had been combed in his life, 
overshadowing his deep-set intelligent eyes, completed 
Patrick’s preparation. 

“Sure enough, here’s the misther,’”’ said Patrick, as 
the door opened, and Walter and Henry entered. “And 
you'll be sated,”’ said Patrick, offering to Walter a very 
rickety-looking chair, which seemed to be the only one in 
the barn, and on which Walter threatened to look very 
much like Jupiter when he was made king of the frogs. 
Walter imagined that this little company completed the 

ests, 
ne Sure enough, mither, then it’s the misfortune that 
we broke all the china in the voyage from Cork.” | 

_ “ Five cups will be enough,” said the mother, looking 
at her guests, and then at her not very complete 
crockery. | | 

“Five be enough, thin,”’ said Patrick, looking in per- 
fect scorn, “and that when fifty people are coming?” - 
_ “ Fifty!’ said-his mother, in profound astonishment.. | 
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“ And hayen’t I asked the whole school to meet the 
misther ?”’ 

Walter’s heart sank within him. The werd was 
searcely said, when it wae verified by the fact; for at 
that moment a loud shout, which seemed to come from 
balf a hundred throata, fell upon their ear. 

“And eure, here they all are,” said Patrick, gomg to 
the door to receive his troop of guests; “I’ve jist axed 
’em all, thin, to show Irish hospitality.” | 

Through the open door the troop now began to 
stream ; and if poor Walter had any care left for his 
own dignity, it was likely enough to be ruefully dis- 
appointed. In fact, the elevated position that he occu- 

ed on his chair was the only symbol of authority he 
had! and that threatened soon to be taken from him by 
the extreme. ricketiness of one of the legs, which curt- 
seyed and bowed at every movement of Walter’s, like 
the head of a mandarin. 

' “ And sure enough and I’ve axed Lady Livvy too,” 
ree Patrick, “and she promised to come down to see the 
estivity.”’ 

. Festivity, indeed!” said the poor lady, gazing with 
astonishment at her still entering guests, “and I don’t 
know where it’ll come from; for there’s jist nathing but 
this cake and the raal good murphies ye’ve chucked 
away.” 

There now, mither,’’ said Patrick, “and where’s the 
poultry that was brought in this morning ?”’ 

“ Poultry !’’ said his mother; “would it have been 

right, thin, to have plucked the poultry o’ the Sunday e”’ 
_ “Sure enough and no,” said Patriek, immensely re- 
lieved at the success of this ruse: “and what's worse 
than all is, the raal Cork wine that we brought with us. 
has been turned by the last thunder-storm.”’ 

This recountal of the lost delicacies evidently satisfied 
Patrick more than his guests: it is long before the ready 
wit of an Irishman fails him at a crisis, 





. Walter was sitting at tea with Mr. Mordannt. The 
window stood open to a smal) parsonage garden; there 
was a print over the chimney-piece of the Last Supper, 
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by Leonardo da Vinci, and one of 8. John the Baptist and 

another of the Sibyl on the wall. The tea was laid for two, 

and the kettle was buzzing on the small fire. On a side- 

table lay a heap of books, and papers, tracts, parish and 

club books. 

gu Well, Walter, how do you get on?” said Mr. Mor 
unt. 

“Qh, I don’t know,” said the young schoolmaster; 
“not over well.” 

“< Really,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “I thought you were 

ing, from all I heard.” 

“Children are disappointing, and the parents there’s 
no pleasing, and the trustees are very hard to satisfy, and 
T see so little of you in the school, when I thought the 
clergyman would be there so much to overlook me and 
advise me.”’ 

“ Four pretty strong complaints,” said Mr. Mordaunt, 
turning over the leaves of a new book he had just had sent 
him “from the author.” “ Have you seen Lady Olivia 
lately, or my good friend Miss Spriggs ?”’ 

“What a strange subject to go off upon!” thought 
Walter ; “why can’t he sympathize with my difficulties, 
and give me some advice ?” 

“No,” said Walter, dryly ; “the less the better.” 

“Tt’s wonderful what good Lady Olivia tries to do 
sh parish,” said Mr. Mordaunt, still looking at the 


“ Does she?” said the schoolmaster. 

“Weil,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “you say you are dis- 
appointed. Now, my good young friend, don’t think I 
want to philosophize, but I want to be of use to you. 
You are disappointed in the boys: now, the word dis- 
appointment refers to some previous expectation: and 
what did you expect about them, fairly and candidly ?” 

“Oh, I suppose,” said Walter, “ I expected,—well, I’m 
sure I don’t know what.” 

“Well, now, Walter, as I am twenty years older than 
you are, I’}l tell you what you expected. You expected 
a number of boys who would listen to your teaching, 
obey it, and love it; that there would be a number of 
other boys in the school who would be desperately wicked, 
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swear, fight, and kick; that you would as easily draw d 
line between the two as between yes and no; that you 
would walk with the good little boys to church every 
Sunday, under the admiring gaze of the trustees; that 
the clergyman would be always coming to the school, and 
would. make a sort of friend of you before the parish ; 
that some capital rules you had formed would almost 
work themselves; and that, of course, inasmuch as you 
had such an arduous task, you would be well paid, have 
all the books you wanted supplied, and no faults found 
with you. There’s your expectation: you’re not annoyed, 
are you?” : 7 

“Oh, no,”’ said Walter ; “pray go on.”’ 

“ Now, then, for the reality: you find a number of 
boys with very trying and different dispositions, re- 
quiring, if you do anything with them, vast discrimina- 
tion, with a great deal of good in the bad ones, and a 
great deal of bad in the good ones, never allowing you to 
repose in the extreme of judgment. Now, your difficulty 
lies here: you have got some boys you don’t quite like, 
and long to cast off; but yet they have good points in 
them, which prevent you. You have some boys which 
you like very much, whom you are constantly disappointed 
with. I am very seldom in the school, and you don’t © 
gain the influence you hoped to gain by being my friend. 
The trustees rather seem to think how much they can get 
out of you for your money, than to be always thinking 
of how great a work you are doing. All this is vexatious 
and damping, and very unlike the dream of life you had 
had; and if you were not a religious and conscientious 
man, you could very easily cut the Gordian knot ; but as 
you are both of those things, you cannot help yourself, 
and find life a series of difficulties to be overcome, in 
which consists your probation. Now, make up your 
mind to that last view, and many a shadow will pass 
away from your mind. It is avery hard thing to gain 
such a view at your age; it comes with experience: but, 
try and gain it, and you will have with the more sober 
expectation a far happier life.” . 

alter strongly felt the truth of those words. A 
great mistake in him was, always dwelling on pictures of 
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life painted by the pencil of his fancy, which never 
could stand the steady ray of the noon-day sun of life; 
and when the colouring disappointed him, he was always 
disgusted. We must paint in the studio of life, not of 
dreams, if we wish to be happy; we must paint from 
realities, not shadows,—facts, not fancy. Half poor 
Walter’s troubles with Ellen had been owing to this. 
She was real, he ideal. He tested her, as he did all his 
facts, by.a false standard—morbid expectation—and he 
misjudged her. .When she was real, he thought her cold; 
when che was practical, he thought her unfeeling. 
“Well, my young friend,’ said Mr. Mordaunt, in the 
kindest way in the world, holding out his hand, “have I 
offended you?” as Walter’s eye was wandering out on to 
the garden. | 

“ Oh, no, no!” said Walter, starting round, and catch 
ing Mr. Mordaunt’s proffered hand ; “I am much, deeply 
obliged to you, more than I can say.” - 

Mr. Mordaunt pressed his hand affectionately. “ Do 
not be discouraged said he, looking earnestly at Walter, 
“you have done more good in the short time you have 
been here than your predecessor did in all his whole 
life.”’ | 

Walter coloured up and looked down. That little 
word of encouragement made him thoroughly ashamed 
of all his morbid complainings. Why don’t clergymen 
encourage schoolmasters more ? | | 


‘CHAPTER VIIL 
THE FEAST, 


So time went on: most days were much alike.  _—s_sao, 
' ‘Walter longed to see character come out and develope 
but it did not half so quickly as he expected; he could 
not see. and mark the changes, to. him they seemed 
to go simply to and fro. ee i 
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' He had much opposition to go through: every one 
seemed to make the school their concern; whatever he 
did was wrong; if he got the boys to walk ma certain 
way up the road to church, 

“O dear, Lady Olivia! oh, see how that conceited 
young schoolmaster tries to make the schoolboys carry 
eut his own private plans! it is conceit, nothing else: 
why can’t they walk naturally : it’s only to get le te 
say, ‘ There, hasn’t he brought them into order?’ Dear 
Lady Olivia, don’t you feel with me?” . 

“Oh quite, my dear, quite! it is sad, very sad; they 
don’t walk in order; all are straggling, so undisciplined ; 
it comes of having young men untrained.” 

' Miss Spriggs was a little puzzled, for she had been 
complaining of their extreme order, but never mind; it 
was all one, so that Walter was run down. 

Lady Olivia determined on giving a school feast, 
which was her annual custom, m the winter, for the 
sake of promoting indoor games; and one of the trus- 
tees gave one in the summer in his garden: of course 
Miss Spriggs was in full requisition, and all was pre- 
paration and: bustle. Miss Spriggs drew out small 
tickets of admission, ruled round and cut into octagons. 
These she took herself, having spent the evening before 
in preparing and sorting them; and before each was 
given, a little lecture was to be read to the fortunate 
receiver on the close communication between high moral. 
desert and the octagon ticket, and the slice of plum-cake. 
Why cannot school feasts be got rid of? or, if they 
are to be, why should unmarried ladies make them, as 
usual, an opportunity of reward and punishment, such as 
would fit a tale in Virgil’s Sixth Aneid? Or perhaps the 
truer question is, why cannot some domestic work be 
found for unmarried women to be at, better than com- 
paring right and wrong, and making plum-cake and little 
oe lectures, the ultimate end of moral con- 

uct 

. But never mind, the tea was to be, and Mise Spriggs 
was at work; and aus! to poor Walter’s annoyance. . 

_ “Third class up.” Up they rose. “ Henry, hear the 
third class.”’ “ Yes, sir.” ; | - 
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Now begin.”” Wallace.—“ The dog is a useful beast, 


“Might I just,” said a light low voice at the door. 
* Just allow me, Mr. Layton, to come in to say a few 
words and to distribute these very little tickets,” said 
Miss Spriggs, stealing in and shutting the door behind 
her, smiling in Walter's face, and half closing her eyes 
behind her spectacles, 

Walter looked cold and frigid; his manner was ever 
distant, and specially towards Miss Spriggs. He could 
not say, No. So he said nothing, but bowed and with- 
drew to the fire-place, and left Miss Spriggs conqueror of 
Mine bite hs 

iss Spriggs unhesitati took Walter’s place, “ 
the good. acliocluaaates 4 vive me leave,” said she, 
“TI will just give round these little tickets, to the good 
children—good children you know—good children only 
have tea.”’ | : 

All was attention, and Miss Spriggs half cried with 
excitement, and shook her finger and drew off her giove, 
while her hand trembled intensely. ‘‘ Now we shall see,” 
said she, looking through her spectacles at the little 
basket she carried on her arm, which contained the 
tickets. “ Now then.” 7 

“George Rasher: fifteen times good since last tea; 
eight hundred marks for Sunday leasous; fifty-two for 
good behaviour in church.” 

“I think then—I think George Rasher may have one. 
Eh, Mr. Layton, what shall we do??? And Miss Spriggs 
Jooked half laughing and half crymg towards Walter : 
‘Does your good book bear out this account? for you 
know we do nothing without the schoolmaster :” ; 

Nothing—oh, no. Then why on earth, Miss Spriggs, 
do you come and turn the schoolmaster out of. his place ? 
Oh, that ladies would stay at home, and not look after 
schools. I do not know that Walter thought this; he 
did not say so. | 
‘ George Rasher came forward: he was a boy of about 
ten years old, fat, red cheeks, which hung separately from 
his face; blue eyes; a. large brown pin-cloth, fastened 
‘with a black belt low down; a clean collar and black 
ribbon, andasteady stare. #88 ... . 
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“You are a good boy,” said Miss Spriggs, looking 
at George, as he twisted his hands about behind him, 
and coloured, and then laughed at the next boy. “There 
is your ticket; come to your tea to the dear good Lady 
Olivia’s, at two o’clock to-morrow.”’ 

George pulled the front lock of his hair, as if he were a 
North American Indian going to commit suicide by 
scalping himself; he bowed low, took his ticket, and re- 
turned. 

“ Next boy.” 

Jabez Heaky: not being attentive at Sunday school, 
only two hundred marks; found out to have sold three 
hundred and eighty for eighteen apples; walked past 
Lady Olivia and two trustees without touching his 
hat ; three times rode behind Sir Stafford’s carriage, and 
sat on the spikes. 

“Oh dear, this will never do,’’ said Miss Spriggs; 
“never, I’m afraid. No; very shocking.”’ 

Jabez was the tallest there; he had pale cheeks, hair 
which hung on his forehead like fir-trees on a mountain 
edge; loose corduroys; a dark frock-coat in holes, no 
waistcoat, but the coat buttoned in front, and his shirt 
came out at the top over the buttons, not unlike the 
court dress fifty years ago, only there was no frill, and 
the shirt was not clean. He looked rather pert, and 
ee aside at Jonah; his hands were of course behind 

im. 

“What became of those tickets ?’”’ said Miss Spriggs ; 
“here are five hundred and eighty received, and only two 
hundred forthcoming.”” Noanswer. ‘‘ Where are they, 
Jabez Heaky?” No answer. “Jabez Heaky, where 
are they P”” 

*“‘Swapped um.” 

“What ?” 

“Swapped um to the Irishman,” said Jabez, looking 
very complacent. 

“ What for ?’’ said Miss Spriggs astonished. 

“For eighteen crabs and a pennoth o’ brandy-balls,” 
said he, still very calm. 

“Shocking, and so hardened. Do you know these 
tickets represent goodness, and are the equivalents of 
goodness. Jabez, do you know you have swapped good- 
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ness? This is a very bad case indeed, Mr. Layton,”’ said 
Miss Spriggs, looking round,—“ very—no tea, I fear.” 

There was a pause, Jabez stood and stared, and Miss 
Spriggs finding that her attack had not taken the ex- 
pected turn of a flood of tears, looked disconcerted. 

“Go back, Jabez,” said Walter quietly. 

“ Ba’nt I to have no tea?”’ said he. 

“Oh no, oh dear no, certainly not,” said Miss Spriggs 
emphatically, delighted on finding that Heaky had a heel 
which had not been dipped in the Styx. But the finger 
of Thetis Heaky must have been very thin, or Jabez’s 
heel was very hard. 

He did not seem to care much; but only turned to the 
boy behind him and said, “ Dickey, bring us a bit of 
cake,”’ to which Dickey nodded; and Jabez answered to 
Miss Spriggs that he should “buy some brandy-balls 
instead of the tea,” and retired. 

“ Patrick,” said Miss Spriggs. Up sprung Patrick 
the Irishman. “I’m Patrick,” said the youth, with his 
long-tail coat sweeping the ground, and his trowsers 
displaying through their holes a large quantity of his 
leg. ; 

a Very poor account: thirty-eight tickets, and only 
six forthcoming,’’ said Miss Spriggs. 7 

“ Just so,” said Patrick; “ and didn’t I then sell them 
all to Clickey to swell his little store,’’ said he with an 
open smile, as he approached so near Miss Spriggs, drop- 
ping his voice into a whisper, that she drew back with 
alarm, saying, “ Take him away—take him away—no tea 
-—quite—quite absolutely impossible.” 

“Ah, the tea!’ said Patrick: “well and I’m alto- 
gether sorry then I’m cast off; but 1 wish ye all 
success.” 

So saying Patrick withdrew to his seat, and Miss 
Spriggs continued her commission of inquiry. 

’ Job Trikett was next called: a very nice looking boy, 
with a blouse and a black belt; a child-like face for a bo 
of eleven; light blue eyes, anda modest manner. “J af 
Trikett, three hundred tickets; conduct always good; 
regular at Sunday school; touched his cap fifty-three 
times to the. trustees since the last tea.” a 
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“Very good,” said: Miss Spriggs ; “Job, you are very’ 

ae you will come, good ; pea tet ey good 
oy ; sit down.” 

_ Job sat and pulled up his blouse on both sides of him. 
He at last got his equilibrium, and looking at the master, 

then at Miss Spriggs, then round the room, took his 
spelling-card, aad went on. 

Caractacus Hogg came next: a thin looking boy, with 
high tapering, cone-like head; eye bright, sparkling, mis- 
chievous; pale washy (not washed) face, and a dirty 
green smock. 

“Very poor account of you, Caractaeus,” said the 
lady: “very few tickets indeed—very ; three times very 
pert to two trustees: I am afraid I cannot; no—I fear 
the limits of mercy will not include you.” 

Cactus, his name of affection at home, stared, and his 
long lip dropped down; he seemed puzzled. He o: 
said, “ Yes-’um,” and retired. But we might as we 
expect a reader to go through carefully old Homer’s list 
of ships, as go on with the line which passed file before 
Miss Spriggs on this day. 

Henry came next. “Very few tickets,” said Miss 
Spriggs; “two hundred and seventy-five, and only sixty 
forthcoming: very slovenly in appearance, often im 
dent to those in authority, as good Robert tells me when 
he teaches. Eh? how is this?” 
_ Robert looked intelligent. Poor Henry! “ No tea for’ 
you: I’m sorry, very sorry ; I hope it may have the effect 
of mending you. I—’’ 

“Madam,”’ said Walter, interfering, “if I might be 
allowed to speak—”’ 

“By no means, sir, by no means; it is wholly impos- 
sible,’ asserted the stout defender of the right of the 
master in his own schoolroom. 

Poor Walter! ‘“ Madam, allow me—” 

“Impossible, sir, quite,” said Miss Spriggs. “Call 
Levi Higginbottom—”’ 

“Henry, madam, has been away.”’ 

“Levi Higginbottom has six hundred tickets, and—* 

“T cannot allow this; I must protest against this in- 
terference; I must. appeal to the trustees. I can do no- 
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thing in my schoolroom at this rate!” said Walter, pale 
with emotion, indignation, and vexation. 
- Miss Spriggs was frightened; she was not brave, 
she was a coward. As an illustration of this, the only 
time Sir Stafford had been away for any time, Miss 
Spriggs was left as Lady Olivia’s companion, and the. 
house was unfortunately broken open by burglars, who 
came. to Miss Spriggs’ door. She had heard their ap- 
roach, and had pushed the plate-chest to the door and 
foeked it, and confessed, in her alarm, which room they 
would find Lady Olivia in. She lacked courage, and 
Walter scared her. 

“ But, good Robert,” said the lady. Robert sprang 
up. “Good Robert,”—oh, how Walter’s blood boiled! 
“did not you say that the boy had always been unruly 
when you Pad the charge of the school in Mr. Layton’s 
absence P”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, always,” said Robert, looking with in- 
telligent impudence at Walter. 

Oh, ye ladies, when will you learn to do your own 
work, and not set pert boys against their teachers? You 
fancy you know better than the master about the chil- 
dren, and better than the Clergyman about the poor ; and 
you are ignorant of both. So Walter thought; but he 
did not say it. 

Robert won the day. He was respectful to Missa 
Spriggs. His trowsers so clean, his jacket so neat, his 
the so black, his collar so white, his hair so tidy, that 

e loved him, admired him, and respeeted him. Robert 
won, and Henry was not to go. Poor Henry! he retired 
to his corner on the form, and put his spelling-card to 
his face, and grew very red; aad Walter, who acciden- 
tally looked that way, thought he saw him put his 
pin-eloth up to his eyes behind the card, and wipe 
away a tear. The widow’s son must sink before Robert. 
Walter withdrew to his desk, and sat down to read 
during the remainder of Miss Spriggs’ commission of in- 
quiry ; but he found himself drawing small portraits on 
& paper, and pushing the fingers of one hand through 
and through his hair ; and he had more than once written 
the name of Ellen. 

. “J will make that fellow Robert suffer for this ; Heary 
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shall stand in his true position, while I am here,” thought 
Walter to himself. 

- “But no,” said a faint whisper, which seemed not un- 
like Mr. Mordaunt’s voice, “that would not be doing 
your duty, your high duty as schoolmaster. Robert 
does not deserve punishment because Miss Spriggs 
makes herself silly; nor does Henry deserve reward be- 
cause Miss Spriggs has a mistaken view of him. Walter, 
if you act on that first thought, you will make Robert a 
martyr, and Henry presumptuous. Trouble and a little 
ee ei no one any harm.” 

“That’s true—very,’”’ said Walter, in a loud whisper, 
as he went on with his one hand in his hair, and his other 
writing names on his paper. His blue eye, which had 
been staring listlessly, now brightened up, and he was 
roused by the vision of Mr. Mordaunt’s real, calm, in- 
telligent eye and deep-toned voice, full with reality,— 
the ideal of calmness. Walter started, and went on read- 
ing, when he was roused by Miss Spriggs’ voice in loud 
tones, stating that the work was over, and the commission 
of inquiry done: eighty-three boys were to have tea and 
plum cake, as a reward for their respectful conduct and 
attention, and fifteen were to be excluded, among whom 
was the widow’s son. | 

Miss Spriggs drew her bag together with its two 
strings, and smiled, and cried, and looked with dignity to 
Walter, and nodded to Robert, and frowned on Henry, 
and patted the little boys on the head whom she passed, 
and left the room; and Walter was again king in his own 
dominion. 

' More than one eye was on him. Children read cha- 
racter, and many could quite fathom the difficulty of the 
last hour. Little Henry could not; it was not in him. 
He went on spelling, with his fingers playing with his red 
underlip, pullmg it up and down; and his large, loving 
blue eye, moist, but not any longer crying, was fixed on 
his card, and every now and then he was sighing heavily 
without knowing it; when Miss Spriggs went out of the 
room, he did not look up. Once or twice his eye had fallen 
on Walter at his desk; and he seemed comforted with the 

sight of his friend, and forgot his sorrow. . 
_ Patrick had heard all, understood the whole scene, and 
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was brim full of resent. He hated Miss Spriggs, and 
would do battle with any one who would speak a word 
in her favour. His eyes were fixed already on little 
Jonah, who sat pink with pleasure at the prospect of the 
tea, yet never breaking through the rules of strict pro- 
priety by even smiling. But Patrick burnt for some one 
to vent his rage on; he longed to hear Jonah make some 
remark about the tea, or Miss Spriggs; but none came. 
Patrick grinned, screwed up his face, squeaked, whistled, 
groaned, hissed, did everything he could; but nothing 
moved Jonah. 

“ Joney, ye baast!”’ at last broke out Patrick, accom- 
panying the words with an application of his toe to Jonah 
as he sat, which sent poor Jonas along the form, which 
was slippery with wear and tear, some five inches; at 
which Jonah caught hold of the edge of the form with his 
hand, and looked calmly at his persecutor. 

‘‘ Joney, ye baast, look here! Say that Miss Spriggs 
is a Griffin,—the very words, mind ye,—or Ill twist this 
lock of your hair into catgut,” said Patrick, seizing 4 
lock of poor Joney’s hair, and winding it round his 
finger. | . ; 

“‘ What is a griffin ?”’ said the little fellow, trembling to 
include Miss Spriggs within the circuit of some sweeping 
anathema which might give him no tea and cake ; “ what’s 
a griffin?’ | | . 

“‘ Now did ye ever hear ? asking what’s a griffin. Why, 
man, look here, it’s one of them blue things, which come 
flying down through the trees in a blue chainy plate. 
There be two griffins—a he ’un, and a she ’un. Now, 
then, Joney, what d’ye think ?”’ 

Jonah’s head by this time just touched the form. In 
the agony of the moment, the prospect of to-morrow 
paled as a candle before the sun, and he screamed. Walter 
started up; Patrick suddenly let him go, and was in his 
own seat instantly. Up sprung Jonah from the impetus, 
and the jerk sent him on like a ship cut from her cables, 
full sail, to the other side of the form. ; 

Patrick’s unutterable expression of drollery quite dis- 
armed Walter, vexed, chated, and irritable as he was; 
and he was obliged to be content to see that the cause of 
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she confusion had ceased, and to avoid any further inter- 
rence. 

Robert, who had dived into the whole matter, was 
happy; he had read Walter’s mind and Miss Sprigys’ 
triumph, and he quietly watched his opportunity. To 
wound was his first object, to kill his second. 

“Tm sorry, sir,” said he, taking his slate up to Walter, 
“to have a broken party at the tea, and most especially 
eas Henry mayn’t go; but you see Miss Spriggs would 

e it.” Eg 

Walter said nothing, but felt burning with indignation 
as he looked over the sum vacantly two or three times. 

“I’m very sorry that I felt it my duty to say anythmg 
xbout Henry to the ladies to burt him; I could not 
help it, and am particularly sorry, sir, if it has vexed you.” 
He winked at Tom Platt, and Walter caught the wink. 

“This is wrong,” said Walter, boiling hke a volcano, 
and looking round on all sides for a crater. 

“ No, sir, | think not,’’ said Robert, with considerable 
effzontery, coming behind Walter. 

‘ ae I tell you it is, sir,” said Walter, with much writa- 
lity. 

«Beg pardon, sir, I think not;” said he, as he came 
round and looked over Walter’s shoulder, and added 
#t up right. 

“Ts that a5?” said Walter; “I read it 8.” 

“No, air, 5.” 

“Oh, then I believe it will do,’’ said Walter, givmg 
back the slate. 

“Yes, sir, E thought so,” said Robert, cheerfully and 
happily, dear fellow, as he walked away, looking at Tom 
Platt and putting out his tongue, as if he were showing it 
to a doctor. 

As he sete he pushed Henry’s slate up into his face 
with a sharp rap. Henry eried out, “Oh, don’t, you 
beast, don’t!’ in a very loud tone. 

“Then hold up your slate as if you were doing your 
sum, sir,” said Kobert, the monitor, in the plenitude of 
authority. 

“What ts that noise there ?’”” said Walter, starting up, 
witching his eane, hoping he now had a cause. 
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“Henry won’t do his sum, sir,” said Robert, turning 
round, “and he is drawing figures on his slate: he has 
drawn one of you, sir,’”” said Robert, holding up the slate 
in his hand, and verifying the word by the proof. 

Walter was enraged beyond all restraint. He walked 
straight to Henry, and caned him for not doing his sum 
and for crying out so loud. He turned round to Robert 
and ee most kindly to him, and began to feel in his 
heart he was a first-rate fellow, and he must keep well 
with him. Robert was all affability, and took his place, 
and did not look at Tom Platt. | 

Injured and in deep trouble, the widow’s son sat and 
cried till his soft warm cheek was marked with his fingers 
smearing the tear-drops. Walter was wretched ; he knew 
how unfairly and unjustly he had acted, and he deter- 
mined to give up being a schoolmaster: that is, because 
he found 4 little real difficulty, and had not yet learnt 
the first requisites of subduing temper and discrimination 
of character. 


Oh, Mr. Mordaunt, you are the only man, after all. 





“That will do, Robert, you need not do any more 
sums: you have done very well to-day.” 

Robert smiled, and bowed with an expression which 
meant, “I knew, if I bided my time, my true character 
would be appreciated.” 

‘Will you hear the fourth class for me ?”’ said Walter, 
in & and and patronising tone, as if Robert was now 
everything to him, and as if the school and Walter were 
nothing without him. Robert was all alacrity and good- 
nature, full of willing vigour. Dickson days were coming 
back. “ Brass gets the day,” thought Robert; “sure to 
succeed at last.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
IRRITATIONS. 


Hewnry proceeded homewards. He was an independent 
little fellow, and with his hands in his pockets, and full of 
thought about alleys and brandy-balls, he was quite 
happy; he trudged away towards the lane of his mo- 
ther’s cottage, where he knew the rushlight would be 
glimmering through the window, and she as usual waiting 
for his return from Walter’s. 

- “Qch! sure this is the widow’s son,” said a voice be- 
hind him. ; 

’ Patrick was on his way to his mother’s; the old 
lady was awaiting her son’s return, sitting on a po- 
tatoe basket turned the wrong side upwards, with her 
hands fastened round her knees, two aged hens were 
standing by her, with their heads turned under their 
wings. The old lady’s grey hair hung in streamers round 
her bare neck and shoulders. She was humming a ditty 
about the “ King of Cork,” in a musing, dancing sort of 
way, with her eyes half shut, and rocking her body back- 
wards and forwards to the time. One of the old hens 
uttered a cry in its sleep ; it was dreaming probably of a 
worm which had just struggled out of reach in a hole in 
the ground. “ Be off, yer varmint,”’ said the old lady, 
letting her hand fly from her knees, and giving the dream- 
ing hen a kick on her wing: the hen grunted and jumpee 
off a few inches, and the old lady went on with her 
rocking, waiting for Patrick. 

_ “Eh, Harry, my darlin’,” said Patrick laying his hand 
on his shoulders; “ and where are ye going ?”’ 

“Home,” said Henry, without taking his hands out of 
his pockets or looking round. 

“Och! and who is that ? sure enough, and it’s Joney,”’ 
said Patrick, springing at a small figure which appeared 
in the twilight just before him, with a basket on his arm, 
and his clean white pincloth looking cleaner than ever. 


Jonah heard the Irishman’s approach, and trembled 
with alarm. ; 
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- © Och! and my friend,” said Patrick thrusting his arm: 
through Jonah’s, and winking at Henry. 

“Very well, I thank you,” said the little pink-faced 
boy, looking straight before him. 

“Ah! and I’m right glad to hear of yer health heme 
good, though I was never the boy to ax ye about it.” 

_ “T thought you did,’’ said Jonah, frightened out of his: 
wits, especially as they were approaching the lane of the: 
former scene. 

“T swopped my taw,” was the remark of Henry, half 
to himself and half to his companions, as he walked along 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“And did ye, then?” said Patrick. “ Sure I never 
play at marbles, never. My poor fayther was a great man 
for marbles: sure, and I’ve he my mither say how my: 
fayther played at marbles in the house of Lord Nelson, 
and the great Duke, before the contest of Trafalgar; and 
the gallant Admiral said, ‘Patrick, yer a gallant sailor, 
and no mistake.’ ”’ 

“T thought your father was a soldier,’ said Henry, 
walking steadily on. 

“Sure, and he was a sailor, then,” said Patrick, 
firmg u 

Je onah trembled. 

“ Because you said he was with Lord Nelson,”’ said. 
Henry quietly. | 

“Sure, and so he was; my fayther was everywhere, 
sodger and sailor and all. He was the chief friend to: 
the Duke of Wellington at Salamanki, and won marbles. 
with Lord Nelson at Trafalgar.” | 

_ Jonah moved quietly on, and felt very hot; the lane: 
was dark and the evening heavy. 

. “ Wasn’t he, my darlin’,” said Patrick, putting his arm 
round Jonah’s waist. “Och! by the way, Joney, boy, 
and talking of Miss Spriggs—” 

Off started Jonah like a shot without more ado, with: 
his basket on his arm, away flew eggs and bread. The- 
temptation was too great, away flew Patrick im full pur- 
suit, roaring with laughter, “ Sure, and I'll learn ye then ;. 
ye never called Spriggs a griffin.” Faster still flew Jonah, 
roaring with fright. “Sure, if ye don’t stop Pll hang ye. 


 gelf 
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up to the mast-head, as Lord Nelson did to the man who 
shot him. Stop, ye varmint, don’t ye hear a man speak f”’: 
Henry walked on quietly all the time, talking little broken 
sentences; he had had one or two quiet laughs to him- 


But Jonah had too much the start of his pursuer, and 
dashed straight into his mother’s cottage, for safety, 
trembling with fright, and his basket empty ; he threw it 
down and burst into tears. The good lady soon disco- 
vered the cause, and started up to reach a stick, and 
gallied forth to meet Achilles, who was rushing headlo 
on the fleet. But Patrick was too wise, and roaring wit 
laughter darted off over the field toward his home. It 
was no easy matter for Henry to pass the cottage garden 
safely, and he felt in no small degree satisfied when his 
mother’s rushlight peered through the window of the 
cottage in the lane. 
_ In the meantime Walter returned home dull and dis- 
satisfied, disgusted with himself and every body else. He. 
had passed httle Henry, who was standing by the edge of 
the pond with his hands in his pockets, looking at a grou 
of boys playing at buttons. The child looked dull, ad 
the dry tears were shining on his kind, affectionate, sims. 
le face. Walter could not bear to look at him; he felt 
16 had injured him cruelly, and that he had made him 
the victim of his temper. He was angry that boys. 
should be the victims of the tempers of masters. Near 
the water-trough, opposite the publichouse, he overtook 
Robert walking with Platt, with his books tied with a 
strap over his back; he was talking in a low voice; he 
touched his hat to Walter, and the young schoolmaster 
shrunk as from a viper. , 
Walter reached his solitary lodging, all looked com- 
fortable, the fire glowed in the grate, the tea was on. 
the table, the kettle hissed and sung on the coals: he. 
shut the door and sat down. He was gazing at the 
coals, when a tap came at the door. It was Henry, 
he had been home, and returned. Walter told him to 
come in; “Sit down and have some tea with me.” 
The little fellow was delighted as he flow to a chair; 
his face beamed with smiles, love, and kindness. .“ What. 
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is there in that child,” thought Walter, “that he can so 
wholly forget my treatment of him ?”’ 

Now take care, Walter, do not make him a martyr or 
a hero, and spoil him because you have been indiscreet. © 

“Did you play at buttons, Henry?’ said Walter, 
longing to get the boy to say something which might in- 
¢roduce the subject of the caning. 

“No, sir,’ said Henry, taking a piece of bread and 
butter: “I had none. Mother says i mayn’t eut them 
off my trowsers. Jack Chaney does: I mayn’t though. 
No, I should think not; I like drinking tea with you,” 
said Henry, looking up. 

“I’m very glad to have you,” said Walter; “ we have 
had many snug evenings together.” 

“ Yes, sir, jolly.”’ 

. There was a pause. “ Will he think of the caning ?”’ 

thought Walter. Henry sat looking at the fire mus 

ingly. He sighed heavily. “Now,” thought Walter, 

“now he will speak of it.’”’ But Walter did not like to 

break the silence, he did not know what to say. Heary 
ighed again. 

“Why do you sigh so, Henry ?”’ 

“ Dunnow,—yes, I do, though,” said he, looking sadly 
at the fire, with his hands on his knees. 

“Why, then, tell me; does any thing make you unr 
happy?” Walter was sure now that the memory of the 
punishment weighed heavily on him. 

“Summut.” 

“Do tell me, Henry, I wish to be your friend; whaf 
makes you unhappy °”’ 

“?*Cause I lost two brandyballs to-day, and one that 
was only half sucked.”’ 

; Poor Walter! why do you go on? give it up, the boy 
thinks himself no martyr nor youatyrant. “ Is that all ?’’ 
said Walter, in a tone of sadness and disappointment. 

“ Not quite.” 

“What else is there ?” 

“T swopped my taw for an alley with Jonah; it-was a 
jolly old taw, it won me such a lot o’ marbles.” 

h, well, it is hopeless, Walter, give it up. Not quite. 
‘ .“ Henry, Robert was hard on you to-day, ehP”.. ~ 
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- .“ Yes, he got me caned.” pare 

“Tam sorry for it. I wish now I hadn’t done it.” 

“T was a bad ’un, wasn’t I, else you wouldn’t have 
beat me ?”’ said the little fellow, looking round at Walter. 
' Walter was utterly perplexed at this: he could not 
disentangle the thread any longer, so he gave it up. 

Henry put his hands round bis knees and gazed into 
the fire. “1 like so much being with you,’ said he, “so 
much, that I would do any thing for you. Them boots 
I cleaned this morning want welting, shall I take them 
to the cobbler’s to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes, do, Henry,’ said Walter cheerfully. “ Well, 
good night, Henry ; I will come down to see mother on 
Sunday, and then we will have a walk together.” 

The little fellow sprung up full of glee and gratitude. 
‘ Good night, sir,”’ said he, as he closed the door be- 
hind him, and left Walter musing alone. : 





The latch of the door was lifted, a shadow was cast on 
the fire-lit wall, Mr. Mordaunt. Walter was never 
more rejoiced to see him, he had his usual absent manner, 
and sat down by the fire without speaking; his kind in- 
telligent grey eye gazed absently on the red coals. 
Walter had begun to understand him, and sat down and 
said nothing: there was no sound except from the little 
‘gas flames that glowed and flowed out of the coals, and 
the kettle which stood now nearly empty on the hob, 
singing at intervals the oddest little songs, like choruses 
im the Agamemnon, full of broken passages, or like odes 
of Sappho, begun but not finished. Poor old kettle! 
what a companion had he been to Walter in his solitary 
hours! the little handle of the lid used to look at him 
wo kindly, and the black hole in the spout used so 
often to puff out words of sympathy when his master 
looked dul, as Walter sat with one leg thrown over the 
other knee musing and dreaming, and wishing so much 
that Ellen sat on the other side, and wondering if she 
ever would. “ Ah, old kettle,” he used to say, “she'll 
keep you in order when she comes, she’ll polish up your 
-black sides till I shall not know you again.” 

“Well, my young friend, ay how goes the world ?” 
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said Mr. Mordaunt, at last taking his eyes’ off the 
fire. 

“Oh, I don’t know, ” said Walter ; “not over well.” — 

. What, ou are still worrying about that point of the 
marriage, e ch? ” said Mr. Mordaunt vacantly. 

“No,” said Walter, “not quite, I’ve put that off for 
two years.” 

“You are prudent, I think,” said Mr. Mordaunt. 

Walter could not bear him to say that. Why shouldn’t 
he marry next month, if he liked? The old kettle gave 
a puff, as much as to.say, I quite agree with you, Walter. 
. “Qh, I don’t know for that,’ said Walter, turning 
sharply round in his chair. 

“T wish you would talk grammar,’ ’ said Mr. Mordaunt. 
_ Walter was excessively vexed at this: had Mr. Mor- 
daunt come in deliberately to insult him ? 

“ How go on Robert and Henry?” said Mr. Mordaunt, 
striking on a more agreeable string. 

Walter determined to master his annoyance. “ Well, ” 
said he, “that is just what I wanted to speak to you 
about, only you threw me so back. 

“ How ?” said Mr. Mordaunt, with surprise; ‘“ because 
I sou you prudent not to marry for these two 

ears P”’ 
nc Yes,’’ said Walter, half smiling. 

. Well, my dear fellow,” said the other, “you told me 
you had put it off for these two years.’ 

“Yes,” said Walter; “because I must. Ellen’s parents 
won't consent to it till I have ten pounds a year more, 
and I am very unhappy.” 

“T wish you would take a different view of life,” said 
Mr. Mordaunt. 

“ What view P”’ said the other. 

“Why,” said the clergyman, “ try and be happy in the 
conviction that Gop is working in you, and you are 
working for Gop.” 

“ Oh, but,” said Walter, “ I quite feel that as a princi- 
le, and that is what Ellen is always telling me in her 
etters; but—’’ 

« But what ?” said Mr. Mordaunt. 

“Qh, but I have no centre for my affections; I have 
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nothing to loves I feel I live for nobody, and nobody 
lives for me; life seems a waste; I want some one to 
keep the house, to take an imterest in my interest, to 
take a pleasure in my pleasures—”’ 

. And to be patient when you are out of temper, eh, 
eer said Mr. Mordaunt, finishing the sentence for 

im. 

Walter laughed, and the kettle puffed; it alwa 
puffed when he talked of Ellen. | 

“ Well then, besides,” said Walter, “everybody else 
is married, and I am growing so old.” 

“You were twenty-two Tost September,”’ said Mr. 
Mordaunt, very quietly. 

_ “& Yes,” said Walter; “what of that?” 

- Qh, nothing,” said Mr. Mordaunt; “only that you 
said you were so old.” 

Walter laughed again. “Oh, dear sir, you are eo tire- 
some: you never enter into my feelings.” 

“Yes, I do,’ my young friend, taking Walter by the 
hand, “ heartily and earnestly, but I am certain if Ellen 
is what you describe her, she would quite agree with me. 
Forgive me for saying it, but till you have learned to 
bear disappoitment better, to tone down your exuberant 
expectations, to take a more sober and common-place 
view of life, and to be more equable in your temper under 
yexations, you would not make Ellen happy, if she is the 
girl you describe her.”’ 

. Qh, she is quite that,” said Walter rather sharply. 

_ Well, well, don’t be vexed,’”’ said Mr. Mordaunt; 
‘‘take my advice, two years hence you will be a very 
different man, and much more suited to make a home and 
a wife happy. Your old age will not be extreme, then: 
there are plenty of chisels at work to carve you into 
shape ; Robert, Henry, and Patrick, he erie Miss 
Spriggs, and the Trustees, and that odd Mr. Mordaunt, 
they are all chisels cutting away at you; let them do 
their work for two years, and you will be a different man, 
Walter. J’ll tell you what it would be if you brought 
Ellen to your home now. You would form an extra 
vagant idea of the affection and devotion of a wife, you 
would be put out by some annoyance with Robert at the 
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school, you would come home in « desperate state of in- 
dignation and misery. Eillen’s calmer temper would not 
in the least understand you, you would think her cold 
and indifferent to you and your concerns; you would get 
into a rage with her, and have some thought about the 
happy days when you sat alone over the fire. She would 
take your temper perfectly calmly, this would provoke 
you more; the next morning you would be miserable, 
ecause you had been vexed with Ellen, you would be 
entreating forgiveness and affection; she would under- 
stand this as little as she understood the temper last 
night. Now believe me, you must discipline yourself 
more before you cau make Ellen happy or yourself.” 
- The old kettle gave a long puff, as much as to say, 
“ Capital, old Mordaunt.” Walter thought it was strik- 
ingly true, and couldn’t say a word, and began to think 
what a fool he had been for talking such nonsense. 

“And now, my good friend,” said Mr. Mordaunt, 
“let’s hear what this row about Henry is.”’ — 
- Walter told him the whole story, and the scene at 
school that afternoon, and Henry’s odd manner at tea. - 

Mr. Mordaunt listened attentively, “ Walter,’’ said 
he, “the same fault lies at the root of it all, you live on 
ideals; you were a great deal too hasty in your treatment 
of Henry at school this afternoon. You punished him to 
give vent to your own temper, anid that temper was simply 
roused by an awful vision that you had raised to yourself 
of the power and evil intentions of that boy Robert; 
now take a more common-place view of him, a less ideal 
one; he cannot damage you in the way you in these 
moods imagine, he is ip your power. As long as you 
walk uprightly and fear Gop, no one can hurt you; every 
one that you dislike is to you'a devil, and every one you 
hike an Angel; now no men are ever either of these, 
Then as to Henry, of course you have confused his ideas 
of right and wrong by punishing him severely for no 
fault at all: but you make 4 greater mistake still by - 
thinking he imagines himself a martyr; he does not 
think about the matter as you think he does, and as you 
have found out this evening. When he sighed, and you 
thought he sighed under the sense of injury, he was only. 
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sighing about having lost two brandyballs and having: 
changed his taw for an alley ; take more moderate views. 
of every thing, dear Walter, and believe I am your 
firmest and most affectionate friend. I have gone 
through much more in life than you know of,” said Mr. 
Mordaunt with a deep sigh, and fixing his eyes earnestly 
and sadly on the picture over the fireplace. 

Walter looked steadily on his face, lit by the red 
embers, and thought he had seldom seen a human coun- 
tenance so full of. reality. There was silence for a 
minute, even the kettle had ceased to sing. : 

“Thank you a thousand, thousand times,’’ said Walter. 

“Good night, and Gop bless you, Walter,” said Mr. 
Mordaunt, getting up and taking Walter’s hand most 
kindly. The door shut, and he was gone. Walter sat 
and thought for ten minutes, and then went to bed. 

“He is all right, and you are all wrong, Walter.”’ 
Did that voice come from the old spider spinning up in 
the old curtain, who had just flung him down one of his 
silk ropes opposite where Walter lay upon his pillow, or 
was it a whisper of Walter’s conscience ? | 

Walter fell asleep, and dreamt of Ellen. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FEAST. 


Tue eventful day arrivéd, and the school-feast took 
place at Lady Olivia’s. It was early winter, so of course 
there would be but little out-door work. The children 
were all clean as Dutch toys; they looked like a fleet of 
. washed holland in full sail, as they walked two and two 
in procession to Sir Stafford’s house. What is gained by 
such manifestations and such scenes of transparent con- 
descension done once a year, as if to assert the fact that 
the rich have not quite forgotten Christianity? Like a 
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man shutting a pathway through his park one day out of 
the three hundred and sixty-five, to assert his right. 

But of.that anon. We will follow them into the 
house. They did not reach the house quite unmolested, 
for a large troop of neglected ones, under Patrick’s com- 
mand, took the column in the flank as they turned the 
crossroad, and seemed intent to show fight by Patrick’s 
wild and warlike attitude. Jonah trembled awfully, and 
looked straight before him, as he walked solemnly on 
with his mug in one hand and his basket on the other, 
containing under the cleanest white cloth some fresh eggs 
for Miss Spriggs. His pincloth was passing words; he 
looked like the chemical atom of cleanliness. The temp- 
tation would evidently have been too much for Patrick, had 
it not been for the sudden appearance of Sir Stafford’s 
coachman and groom, with their hands in their breeches’ 
pockets, and their air that of perfect ease and relaxation 
of every muscle, mentally and bodily. Patrick withdrew 
a few paces to eye his toe, and finally made a stand as 
the line passed through the lodge gate. 

Miss Spriggs was on the steps, and hailed the little 
company. “The little dears,’ as she hysterically called 
them. She spoke to each of them as they passed in, 
patting them on the head and addressing each by chris- 
tian or surname. Lady Olivia and a large group of ladies 
in bonnets stood inside the hall, and were arranged in the 
back-ground like household penates. 

The tea went on cheerfully, the children ate pro- 
digiously, the cake disappeared rapidly: of course they 
were to eat; it was the reward of virtue for six months. 
Tickets were the arbitrary medium. They drank tea 
brought in in a tub between two lusty maids with 
their faces and their capstrings flying back, looking ex- 
ceedingly good-natured to the company, but hating the 
children sincerely. The liquid was smoking ; it was a sort 
of slate-colour, between pale drab and blue. This too 
went down rapidly, and little sticky mugs were filled 
over and over again with the scalding fluid; some mugs 
were white, some dark brown, and some “a present for 
Charlie,” &c.. Robert was all activity and worked like 
a slave. He never thought of himself for a moment, 
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only of the children; and Miss Spriggs’ adumration knew 
no bounds. 

Here are a few bits of conversation which went on 
round the room. | . 

“ What a charming sight, dear Lady Olivia, the plea- 
sure given to so many, and managed so easily. We 
meet at a dinner party, and give not a hundredth part of 
the pleasure.” 

“It is delightful to be allowed to do it, Miss Spencer, 
very, to have the means. Poor little dears, they have 
hot much to make life happy.” 

Then, Miss Spencer, why do you give those dmner 
parties you have so much dread of? and why are you 
going to have one to-morrow and the next day for twenty 
people, and a French cook down on purpose? And 
why do you seem as happy as a queen at the dinner ? 





“ How they: eat, to be sure, it’s soon gone; why that 
great basket’s empty! it was full just now. They eat 
as if they had not eaten for a week; there’s no fear of 
want of appetite here.”’ 

Mr. Barlow said this to Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh, they do indeed; it is really tremendous to see 
how the poor eat. I do think some must take it away 
in their pockets. I have seen that little red-faced fellow 
in the frill take five ee of cake: it is really 
dreadful, quite,” and Mrs. Miller laughed. 





“It is so kind of Lady Olivia, so devoted of dear Miss 
Spriggs, so few in Lady Olivia’s high rank in hfe would 
do it. No return, except what is indeed her due, the 
respect and admiration of the parish, and I hope some 
ttle gratitude from these children, if they have any, but 
I doubt it. Do you know, Miss Baintree ? I saw that 
girl with a mouthful laugh out loud just uow at the next 
girl, as she was eating her cake. Oh, it’s shocking! 
shocking, the ingratitude of the poor!’’ 

Miss Baintree did not quite see the connection between 
the laugh and ingratitude; but supposed there was, as 
Mrs, Latimer had said so. ; | 
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‘ How absurd it is, stuffing. thesé children with cake, 
what’s the use of it? I hate these movement days; the 
oor will soon push us out of our places. Do you only 
took there at that little mouth, stuffing his cake.” 
“Qh, it’s horrible! I quite agree with you, Mr. 
Latimer,” said Mr. Barlow. 





Meanwhile on went the children, the objects of these 
various remarks. 

“Dear Miss Spriggs, what a charming sight!” said 
Lady Mary Courtenay; “it is so delightful to think of 
these all being fed; the wants of the poor sometimes 
make me sigh; such a sight as this relieves me of a 
month’s burden. Why, they will not want dinner again 
for a week! How grateful they ought to be to dear Lady 
Olivia! I hope you are grateful, little girl,’’ said the lady, 
approaching a httle rosy-cheeked girl who was eating vo- 
raciously off two pieces of plum-cake at once, one in each 
hand, and her cheeks shining with sticky tea. “ Ingra- 
titude is such a shocking thing, you know ; 1s it not, Miss 
Spriggs? And the for are so ungrateful always; don’t 

ou find them so, Miss Spriggs? You ought to have 
been a Sister of Charity: your life is so devoted.” 

Miss Spriggs’s large black eyes, behind her spectacles, 
serewed up into two narrow crevices, and an hysterical 
laugh, like whispers from the head of Memnon, sighed 
from her mouth; she could not speak, but laying hold of 
the wrist of Lady Mary Courtenay, she shook her head 
like a Mandarin, and expressed by that act what she had 
not utterance to tell. 

“ Oh, look at that little boy! if he hasn’t,’’ said Lady 
Mary, extricating herself from Miss Spriggs’s grasp ; 
“well, I never! his pockets are full of cake. Base in- 
gratitude! so like the poor! You wicked little boy, 
what’s your name ?”’ 

“Job Gurchets, ma’am.”’ 

“Why, you naughty ungrateful boy, you see what’s in 
your pocket ; you know it’s stealing.” 

“Taint for me; it’s for Patrick, the Irish boy. He 
told me he’d give me a hiding if I did not bag it him.” 

“Shocking! worse still! conspiracy and plot,’ said 
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Lady Mary, rushing to Mr. Hornby, a tall gentlemanlike 
looking clergyman, with a white tie, who was talking to 
Sir William Turner, the member for the county. 

“Do, Mr. Hornby, do, pray, expose this unprincipled 
dishonesty, and drag the little thief out by the collar. 
You’ll come to the gallows, that you will, you wicked, 
wicked little boy! To think of the bounty, the magnifi- 
cence of the kindness of Lady Olivia, meeting with such 
a return! No wonder the poor are suspected ; in fact, 
it’s wonderful to me that they find any people willing to 
do anything for them.”’ 

Mr. Hornby seemed unwilling to interfere; and Job 
Gurchets, who had already decamped in considerable fear 
of an invasion of his liberty, was seen sailing like a cutter 
in full tack, through the crowd of spectators at the door, 
and grasping on either side the masses of cake he was 
bearing away to Patrick, looked round ever and anon to 
see whether Lady Mary’s generalship had been able to 
call together a guerilla warfare in pursuit. But long be- 
fore he had reached the door, Lady Mary had consigned 
herself to a cup of coffee, and a conversation about the 
last opera with Miss Plunket. 

“ Well, Walter, what do you think of this?” said Mr. 
Mordaunt.to Walter, in one corner of the room, where 
the schoolmaster had been standing some time unnoticed. 

‘“‘I don’t know, sir,” said Walter; “it’s very kind of 
Sir Stafford.” 

“Of Lady Olivia,” said Mr. Mordaunt, looking across 
the room vacantly. 

“ Mordaunt,—a glass of champagne?” said Sir Stafford, 
calling across the room from the place where he was 
standing with his hat under his arm, dieseud ina blue coat 
and gilt buttons, viewing the whole scene as but the 
ninety-ninth symptom of his wife’s long-established in- 
sanity ; he looked like a clever man who could not help 
himself. | 
. “No, thank you,” said Mr. Mordaunt. ; 

“Sir Stafford does not take much interest in the tea, 
said Walter to the Clergyman. | 

“No,” said the latter, drily. “Do, Walter, see what’s 
the matter with that child; she. is crying.” : 
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- Walter went. “She forgot to bring a mug, sir; she 
has not had any tea.” _ 
_ “Qh,” said Mr. Mordaunt, more drily still; and he got 
a mug from one of the other children, and satisfied the 
thirsty child. 
_ “ Walter, come here,”’ said Mr. Mordaunt, “ now I will 
tell you what I think of all this.” Walter was surprised ; 
Mr. Mordaunt seldom spoke so directly to him, and-he 
was all attention. “Now I see no sort of use in these 
manifestations,” said the clergyman; “they seem simply 
based on this principle, that the poor are a great excres- 
cence on society, a sort of cattle which the world would 
be much better without, which are the exception and not 
the rule of the population, and that their children are to 
be got together twice a year for a grand display of the 
generosity of the rich. An affair like this simply recog- 
nizes the most painful aspect of the dependence of the 
enormous majority of society on the minority; it recog- 
nizes and keeps up a between them; it treats 
them just like the cattle which they herd in their field 
or kennel. Walter, the very words make me shud- 
der; what possible good does this feast do, social or 
moral? If you want. to raise or bless their social con- 
dition, recognize their homes as Curist did that of 
Lazarus; but many that are here, I fear too much, in 
extacies over the happiness created by the cake and tea, 
and plunging little mugs into pails full of sweet hot fluid, 
and are carrying round heavy baskets full of slices of cake, 
would faint with alarm if they were asked to go to the 
homes of any of those children, sit down at their table 
and share in the acts of their daily life. No, Walter, 
there is hardly a child at that table that does not know 
that this hour is the exception to the year, and that in 
the road and in the cottage they must pay the homage of 
an inferior race of beings to those who now are pretend- 
ing that their delight is to participate in their childish 
joy. Walter, make them love you. I delighted to see 
the affection with which that little Henry took your 
hand the other day. To have won that child’s heart 
ig worth more than winning all those children’s bows, 
and to feel that that child’s widowed mother listens to 
H 
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your footstep in the lane with joy, because it indicates 
the approach of her own and her child’s best friend, is 
worth all the school-feasts in the world. It’s the home, 
it’s the home, Walter, that is the true sphere of work of 
this kind; not to bring them out of their homes in a 
heterogeneous mass and work upon them as if they were 
machines. But here comes Sir Stafford.” 

“ Well, Mordaunt, monstrous humbug this,” said Sir 
Stafford; “ but my wife will have it; there’s no getting 
her out of it; I must give way. For my part, I believe 
the children would be much happier at home. I like to 
see the little fellows happy as well as any one,—like to 
see them go respectable to church on Sunday before me, 
but you clergymen and the ladies have such strange phil- 
anthropic views about the poor. Why can’t you let them 
alone in their own houses? Good wives, good mothers, 
and good ploughboys. I hate all this.”’ : 
- “Well,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “do not class me with the 
clergymen you spoke of just now; for I very much agree 
with you.” 
~ “ Now, Sir Stafford, how can you!” said Lady Olivia, 
who had just come up, laying her primrose glove on Sir 
Stafford’s arm, and looking in a state of excited ecstacy at 
the position she occupied in the room; “you always 
throw cold water upon all my efforts.’ 

“My dear, I wish you would throw some on that fire, 
for it’s monstrous hot.’’ 

“Now, Mr. Mordaunt, isn’t he cruel?” said: Lady 
Olivia, turning to the clergyman. “This is the way my 
husband always acts; he never goes with me in my little 
acts for the poor; does he?” said Lady Olivia, looking 
archly up into his face, and taking hold of his hand. . 

_ “Oh, my dear; humbug! the poor !”’ said Sir Stafford ; 
“they’d be much happier if you’d leave them alone.” 

' But the clock struck eight, and the party separated. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ACCUSATION. 


So ended Lady Olivia’s feast. But its events were not 
so easily over: Robert had been there, busy, kind, and 
intelligent. Walter had noticed once or twice his ab- 
sence from the room. All Robert’s actions had an inten- 
tion, and were attributable to some singular motive.- 
Walter’s fall and ruin had long been the object of the 
pupil of Dickson, and he never lost his opportunity of? 
annoying and hindering him. 

The day after the feast, Robert came up to Walter, who: 
was standing with the third class, with a solemn and con-. 
fidential air. “TI am sorry, sir,”’ said he, “that I have to 
bring a great charge against Anthony Bird: I don’t want: 
to tell tales; and had rather not say what I was going to 
say, but Miss Spriggs says I ought.”’ i 

Walter felt vexed, and was almost sure that Robert 
was taking him in, but he told him to go on. 7 

*“ Anthony has been stealing,”’ said Robert. 

On his saying these words, a loud noise burst from the 
far corner of the room: Anthony had heard the charge 
and roared. He drove his two fingers into his eyes, and. 
started on to his legs. 

“Really,” said Walter, “I am sorry to hear it: let me 
hear the charge.” 7 

“T didn’t, I didn’t, I know I didn’t,’? roared the 

accused ; “it is all a lie, a wicked, wicked lie. I only 
took a little bit for Patty, for she had the ’bago.”’ 
- Patty was Cleopatra, Anthony’s sister (in this case) ; 
her mother would have her sonamed. “Cleopatra?” said 
the clergyman, and the mother said “Cleopatra.”’ “’Bago”’ 
was an attack of lumbago she was suffering from. 

“Sir,” said Robert, not losing for one instant his per- 
fect calmness; “I and Thomas Platt were walking out of 
Lady Olivia’s hall, where I got a pail of water, which the 
footman asked me to go for, and we saw Anthony bolting 
down the avenue. ‘ Anthony,’ says I, ‘stop.’ ‘I can’t,’ 
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says he. On which, we ran after him, and caught him in 
the shrubs. He had several large pieces of cake with him, 
and had there this little ornament in his basket, which I 
knew directly was off Lady Olivia’s side table. It’s so 
shocking, sir, to show such ingratitude: is it not ? when 
the gentlefolks are so kind and condescending as to take 
notice of us poor boys. He couldn’t deny it then, as we 
found the things on him; so here they are.’’ Robert. 
produced them, ornament and all. 

- Walter looked shocked, and Anthony was summoned, 
and his advance was marked by loud and bitter cries 
and earnest expostulations, that he was innocent, and 
* Robert’s a liar.” 

Robert looked calm and innocent, and who could look | 
on that clear and intelligent face, and think him guilty of 
any human infirmity! The case seemed so clear, the 
evidence so conclusive, that no doubt was left, and Walter 
declared he must punish the offender. 

“‘So Miss Spriggs said,’ said Robert quietly; “she 
said she hoped you would not pass it lightly by, as it 
would only ‘be an encouragement to the boys to act 
in the same way; she hoped that you would severely. 
punish it.”’ 

| Walter felt that all his dislike for Miss Spriggs must 
not make him disregard these matter-of-fact expressions 
of her sentiment, and he accordingly determined on flog- 
ging Anthony. He hated caning, but if there were fitting 
occasions for it, this case undoubtedly was the one, and 
he proceeded to inflict it. The flogging was light, and 
Walter was glad when his duty was fulfilled. Robert 
stood calmly by, and watched the whole proceeding. 
Anthony of course made a considerable noise, and three 
other little boys chimed in under the wall for sympathy. 
Robert directed Anthony to return to his place, and im- 
mediately proceeded to give him a lesson, looking down 
gravely all the time, as if assuming great moral indigna- 
tion at the offender. : 





Two mornings after, Miss Spriggs was all bustle. She 
had been out twice already, and it was not yet breakfast- 
time. She had been erying violently, and going into four 
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or five cottages, and returnizig to them after she had left 
them. She came to Lady Olivia’s door, and knocked five 
times, to know if she could see her. At last the desired 
interview took place, and she met her in confidence. No 
one heard what passed, but the gesticulations and gestiires 
told the servants that some important village news had 
transpired,—either Mr. Mordaunt was going to be mar- 
ried, or Mrs. Pembroke was dead, or Mr. Hawkins at the 
village shop had been convicted of using false weights. 
‘But all these were the imaginations of the kitchen ; no- 
thing as yet was positively known. There were other 
strong indications of a move in the camp: breakfast 
was hurried; then the pony carriage was ordered to be 
round at half-past nine; and every servant who went 
in during breakfast caused ‘a sudden silence in the con- 
‘versation, as in a long chain where a link here and. there 
is quite broken out. Three notes were written by Miss 
Spriggs at Lady Olivia’s order, and three times Miss 
Spriggs left breakfast to write them: one was to Mrs. 
‘Lepean, one to Miss Townly, and one to Mr. Mordaunt. 
‘At half-past nine the pony-chaise came round, and the 
_two ladies entered, and drove at-.once to Mrs. Bird’s. 
Another pony-chaise was already there. On seeing this 
Miss Spriggs leapt from the carriage, and rushed to the 
door of the cottage. On the threshold she met Miss 
Townly. : | : 

“ Oh, it is so kind of you to come,”’ said Miss Spriggs ; 
“‘so kind, dear, so very kind; but isn’t it dreadful ?— 
horrible ?—affecting ?” i 

“Oh, very truly,” said Miss Townly; “but, dear Miss 
Spriggs, you expected it, as you always said it would be 
‘so; and you have, you know, such knowledge of human 
nature. Ah, dear me, it is indeed enough to make you 
leave off your kind efforts for the poor.” | i 

Miss Spriggs only shook her head at this appeal, and 
‘aided Lady Olivia out of the carriage. At length the 
whole little conclave was gathered in the lower room, and 
proceeded to their solemn investigation. 

“T will go and fetch him; I will be back in a moment,” 
‘said Miss Spriggs, as she ran out, She soon appeared 
again, bringing Mrs. Starkie, Robert’s mother, dressed in 
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her white apron, her clean cap, and close behind her, 
‘Robert came in, looking calm and determined. 

Mrs. Starkie curtsied to the ladies: ‘‘ This is very sad.” 

“Very,” said Lady Olivia. 

“Tt is indeed, my lady,”’ said Mrs. Starkie, “ most sad. 
Who would have thought it ? as my poor boy says. Who 
-would have thought it, so good and modest as he looked! 
‘Allow me, my lady,’ as she entered, leading the way 
through the door which led to an inner room. 

. The ladies, Mrs. Bird, the ladies.”’—Mrs. Bird arose. 
‘She was a short dirty woman, who seemed nearly stone 
deaf, sitting close over her fire, working on a three-legged 
stool. Her manner was over-civil; her voice soft and 
low, and she nodded her head as she spoke. Her three 
children were in the room; the eldest, a girl fourteen 
years old was working, assisting her mother; the other 
two were playing in the middle of the room.—“ The 
her have come to see your poor boy’s back: is he 
1D 99 

_ Mrs. Bird stretched forward to catch her words, for her 
‘deafness seemed to be a great impediment to her. “Oh, 
no, no, I will call him. Jinnie, call your brother. Pra 
‘be seated, my lady ; pray be seated, miss,” said the 
confounded Mrs. Bird, Anthony appeared. 

. “Show the ladies,” said Mrs. Starkie, coming forward 
with a quiet air of authority. “Show the ladies.”’ 

- “Qh, yes, directly. ies, I hope you'll excuse my 
untidy tottage, but 1 didn’t expect such company. I’m 
sure I didn’t; Mrs. Starkie knows I didn’t. Pray, be 
seated, ladies. J’m very sorry there’s only two chairs 
‘in the house, and the stools. No, there are three, I 
won’t tell a lie on no account; Patty, fetch the other 
chair.” 

“Well, my good woman, now if you will tell us about 
‘your little boy,—that’s what we came about,” said Lady 
Olivia, with a cheerful, kind, patronising tone, but evi- 

dently meaning she was in a hurry. 

“ Ah, to be sure, it’s very sad, very, to see one’s child- 
‘ren so treated: such people should think how they’d like 
‘one of their own treated so. It’s shocking, quite shock- 
ing!’ And she proceeded to expose the back of her boy, 
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who stood with head hung down, waiting to be examined 
by the ladies. 

A very disastrous state of things! Bruises, and 
lashes were certainly imprinted on his back. The child 
had beyond all doubt been unmercifully beaten. 

Oh, shocking !’’ screamed Miss Spriggs: ‘ the brute!” 
And she hid her dark eyes with ber gloved hand. ‘Oh, 
Lady Olivia, if I had your high position and influence, he 
shouldn’t remain master five minutes. Horrid, horrid 
man !”’ 

“It’s very sad, my lady, indeed,” said Mrs. Starkie, 
looking down into the wounds and bruises, with a quiet, 
attentive eye. 

“TIT can’t think how people can do such things: what 
do they think will happen to their own children ?” | 
_ “Dreadful!” cried Mrs. Lepean; “I always hated 

education for the poor, and I am convinced more and 
more. I have never had a moment’s peace since Mr. 
Lepean gave five shillings for the great school for the 
factory children at Bradford; nature’s the best in- 
structor; for my part, if people will thrust themselves 
out of their places, I can’t pity them,” so saying Mra. 
Lepean departed. 

“ Agonising, indeed!’ said Miss Mary Emily Blake ; 
“it reminds one of the scene in Lalla Rookh.” | 

“Well, my dears,” said Lady Olivia, “I think we are 
rather going off the subject ; this is very dreadful, and you 
are sure the schoolmaster inflicted the punishment ?”’ 

“Qh, yes, my lady,” said Mrs. Starkie, interposing ; 
“my Robert, he’s so bashful, my lady, and so unwilling 
to say a word against the master; Robert, he always was 
like ie so modest. Robert, you saw the master, didn’t 

ou 39 ; 

_ “Yes, mother, oh yes; master beat him for not know: 
ing Shalmanezer.”’ | 

“For what?’ said Miss Spriggs. “ How could the 
poo boy have known him? why he lives in New Zea- 

d! Such shocking ignorance of history, you see, 
Lady Olivia, shocking!” 7 
“‘ He couldn’t spell Shalmanezer, I mean, ma’am,”’ said 


_ Robert ; “it’s the four syllable card, and he only knew 


@ 
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to Zoroaster ; Lucifer Keges could spell Shalmanezer, 
and Anthony couldn’t, so master caned him.”’ 

* And with his own hand ?” said Lady Olivia firmly. — 
. “Yes,oh yes,” said Robert; ‘I saw it.” 

“My boy saw it all, my lady, you see, but he didn’t 
like to interfere. His father and I always tell him that 
he must behave himself at school.” 

' “Very true, my good Mrs. Starkie. I think Robert 

has acted admirably. Robert, there’s half-a-crown for 
ou.”’ 

. “Thank you, my lady,” said the modest boy, bowing 

discreetly. | 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bird, thank you. Cover up the 
poor boy’s back ; I will send you some things to rub into 
the wounds, where the skin is broken.” . 

“Thank you, my lady; I have been putting some oil . 
on him, which my master had for the rheumatics before he 
was married, and I think they’ve done him some good; 
but of course, what comes from the quality like you will 
do much better, thank ye, my lady.” . 

‘There, Mrs. Bird, do the boy up,” said Mrs. Starkie, 
with a voice of kind command. 

Mrs. Bird did so. 

- “ Horrible!” said Miss Spriggs ; “to think of such a flog- 
ging as to bleed, Lady Olivia! Why it’s like the military’ 
floggings. Oh, Lady Olivia, I am so glad to think your 
spirit’s up; you, whose spirit’s gentler than the dove’s. 
I would put him in the carriage to show Sir Stafford.’’ 
" Lady Olivia did not stay to discuss the propriety of 
this at that moment, but assured Miss Spriggs she 
would without fail speak to Sir Stafford inediately, and 
the ladies got into the carriages. , 

“There he is!’ cried Miss Spriggs, who sat between, 
Lady Olivia and Mrs. Lepean. :“ There he is ;” and she 
threw her hands over her eyes. e 

Walter was walking quietly home from school, little 
Henry had his hand, and Walter was trying to explain the 
botanical classes of flowers to him, while the little fellow 
ee his hand with affection and happiness. All the 

ies looked eagerly towards the window at once, and 
Walter, who happened to look round accidentally at the 
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moment, thought they were all looking at him, and could 
not imagine what had made them so particularly ‘at- 
tentive. . a 





A carriage drove up the avenue of Sir Stafford’s beau- 
tiful domain. Miss Spriggs descended from the carriage 
steps first, and was rapidly followed by the commission 
of inquiry ; they were literally brim-full of news of the 
first importance. Sir Stafford was in the hall putting on 
a white hat, round which he had been drawing, with the 
utmost dexterity, a clean silk handkerchief: a large blood 
hound was waiting for him on the door steps. The foot- 
man had just said, “ Yes, Sir Stafford,’’ and was standing 
upright like a figure of Herculaneum petrified by the 
descent of lava. Miss Spriggs passed Sir Stafford in the 
hall; her heart was full, she could only say, “ Oh, Sir 
Stafford! oh, Sir Stafford!’ and rushed hysterically up- 
stairs. On the staircase she met the housemaid, and 
said, “ Oh, Sally!’ and disappeared into the silence and 
seclusion of her bed-room. : 

Scarcely had she passed, before Lady Olivia reached 
the astonished baronet. “Sir Stafford,” said she, “I 
must speak with you instantly, immediately, in the 
study.” 

“My dear!’’ said the astonished gentleman; “ what is 
the matter? Have you broken the chestnut’s knees ?”’ 

* Oh, no; far, infinitely worse than words can de- 
scribe,’’ said the distressed lady, as she entered the.study : 
“it’s that horrible, that shocking, that brutal school- 
master, he has killed a school-boy !” 

“Why, my dear, you were all in love with him the 
other day,’ said the imperturbable baronet. “I pity 
that unfortunate man from the bottom of my heart.”’ 

“What! pity a murderer! you unfeeling man,’’ said 
Lady Olivia, in utter astonishment. 

“'Well,”’ said Sir Stafford, “is the boy dead, quite ?” 

“No, not quite, not quite,”’ said the lady; “but beaten 
black and blue, we have all seen it,’’ 

‘What ?” said Sir Stafford. 

““ Why, the boy’s back and shoulders,” said Lady 
Olivia. 
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“Who all have seen it ?” said Sir Stafford coolly. 

“Why, dear Miss Spriggs, Mrs. Lepean, and Lady 
Mary Thornhill, and myself; and—” 

“ Well, quite enough,”’ said Sir Stafford ; “ what do you 
want me to do; not to inspect it, I hope ?”’ ; 

“Oh, no, not if you do not wish it; but we all in- 
treat, we beg, we demand, as a trustee, you will suspend 
this monster from his office.”’ | 

“Well, my dear,” said Sir Stafford, “‘you must re- 
collect that t am only one of a body of trustees; and, 
secondly, I really must have the facta of the case a little 
more coolly stated before I can do any thing.” 

Lady Olivia closed the door, and proceeded with an 
exact narrative of what had taken place. 





Walter that evening walked on towards the lane of the 

widow’s cottage ; he met Robert, who modestly bowed, and 
his mother, who curtsied with dignity. Twilight had sunk 
over hedge and field, when he came in sight of Henry’s po- 
verty-stricken home; one of those rapid winter twilights, 
when the large heavy clouds roll up like the chariot of the 
night, putting to flight the heavenly array of the day: the 
tall leafless trees soughed and sighed as the wind sobbed 
through them, which had just risen after the sunset; the 
wind is always hushed at sunrise and sunset, and when 
the glorious light has gone, the village children say that 
the wind comes talking down the lane, asking where the 
sun is? Henry was in the lane. 
. The yellow light of a single rushlight shone palely 
through the widow’s lower window, and as Walter turned 
in at the unhinged wicket-gate, the yellow firelight painted 
on the ceiling and on the wall the watching figure of 
Henry’s mother, 

“There’s mother,” cried Henry, “don’t you see her 
shadow on the wall? she'll be so glad to see you, sir,” 
taking Walter’s hand and looking up into his face ; “she 
likes you so much; she said she knows you are too good 
to live long.”’ 

Walter smiled and patted Henry on the head: “ Well 
then, my little fellow, you must do without me I sup- 
pose,” said he, oe 
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“Oh no! I did not mean that,” said Henry, taking 
‘Walter’s hand. 

“Well, Henry, run on and open the door, and tell 
mother I’m coming.” : 

Walter lingered at the wicket-gate to gaze on the 
scene around him: there was a strange mixture of quiet- 
ness and wildness; the constant sobs of the wind, the 
wailing and plaintive cries of the boughs, the distant call 
of a few evening birds that still lingered in the village 
copse ; large grey clouds that still kept hurrying on lke 
an endless procession of mourners, trooping to the funeral 
of the day, outside ; and then the warm snug view of that 
firelight on the wall, the dreamy shadow of the pensive 
watcher, the loud and regular tick of the cottage clock, 
and the form of the cat which had roused herself to pee 
through the door Henry had just opened and stood out blac 
and small against the ruddy wall, all these made Walter 
think what his own home would be, when Ellen sat by his 
fireside, and he should have some point, some aim in life, 
something to call a home; he imagined Ellen watching 
by the firelight for his return, listening for his footstep- 
in the lane, and coming to meet him at the garden gate, 
that was life; one to laugh when I am free, and when I 
weep to weep with me. , 

Poor Walter, his heart yearned for sympathy; he 
thought that with her in that cottage, life would be 
without a shade. As he stood occupied with these pen- 
sive thoughts the village clock from the church came 
swinging through the air the chime of seven; Walter 
Jingered as if he waited till the tale was finished ; and 
tale enough it was; for that old clock had told its story 
years and years ago, when the oldest man in the village 
was an infant in arms; it always seemed to be talkin 
about the dead people which lay in the graves ndeeneatl 
it, and seemed to say so distinctly and clearly, “ Here 
they all lie; do prepare to die;”’ and yet it never seemed 
to speak harshly ; there was always a plaintive sweetness 
in its mellow tones, like the voice of Him Who does not 
wish the death of a sinner, and Who has made death the 
door to life. The clock was silent, and Walter started ; 
the widow’s figure.stood in the doorway, waiting for him 
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to come in; he had forgotten where he was. “Oh, 
oung schoolmaster, take care, don’t dream too much, 
‘ life is real, life is earnest.’ ” - 

Walter, the widow, and her son, sat together round the 

cheerful fire; tea lay on the table; the butter in a blue 
and white basin, the top to the little: black teapot tied 
on with a piece of packthread ; two whole cups and one 
broken one, a very large crusted quartern loaf; brown 
sugar and no milk, with the deep red tea in the cups 
curling round its own steam on the top like mists rising 
from a river, with the cat seated before the fire and the 
restless shadows trying to catch each other on the white- 
washed wall in noiseless races up and down, dreamy, 
slumbrous, and gigantic; the widow's clock ticking on 
the wall, always cheerful when others were cheerful, 
and always sad when others were sad, thorough time- 
server ; these completed the cottage scene on the winter’s 
night. 
Hen sat by his mother’s side on a three-legged stool, 
and the glow from the hot embers shone up ruddily 
‘and cheerfully in his warm soft face ; his hand lay upon his 
mother’s knee, while he was looking up into Walter’s 
face and said, “ That Patrick is a rum’un.”’ 

“For shame, Henry,” said his mother, “I hope you'll 
forgive him, sir; he takes upon him—his ignorance like.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Walter, “ Henry and I are 
quite used to one another. What new feats has the 
Irishman been performing in the last few days ?”’ 

“Qh, he’s been persecuting poor little Jony again,” 
said Henry; “he overtook him in the lane the other 
night as he was walking home with me, and tried to make 
him say Miss Spriggs is a griffin, but he wouldn't; 
and then Patrick said that he’d hang Jony up at the 
mast-head, as Lord Nelson did at the battle of. Trafalgar, 
and he was going to do it too, only Jony howled.” 

“Where did he find a mast-head in the lane?” said 
Walter, smiling. 

“Oh! he was gomg to tie him up to the top of the 
sign-post, only Jony set off a running as hard as he 
could go, with all his mother’s eggs rattling out of the 
basket, shouting like ten Frenchmen.”’ 
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* “Did you ever hear ten Frenchmen shouting ?”’ said 
"W alter. S si 
_ “No, sir, but Patrick has; for he has seen lots of 
Frenchmen.”’ ae 
“Well, Patrick is a great authority, no doubt,” said 
Walter; “but what beeame of poor Jonah ?”’ 
“Oh! his mother came out of the garden to meet him 
with both her arms out, and Patrick said she looked for all 
the world like the grand Turk at the battle of the Nile.” 
. The widow was highly amused, though half alarmed, 
lest Henry’s easy manner might offend the schoolmaster. 
_ “T really must stop this persecution of poor Jonah,”* 
said Walter; “the poor boy will be driven mad by that 
Irish fellow.”’ | 
- “His mother is very much vexed about it,’’ said the 
widow, “though you must not say it was I that said it.” 
. “Tm sorry to hear you say so,” said Walter, by no 
means willing to lose so promising a pupil as Jonah; 
‘did you hear her say so ?”’ 
“Oh-.nol” said the widow; “I never go. into any 
neighbour’s cottage; I’ve nothing to do with them, nor 
they with me; I never interfere with their concerns, and 
~ I hope they won’t with mine,” said the widow, getting 
as much excited as if she had been brought in guilty 
of murder by the grand jury; though Walter could not 
conceive where the crime was of one human being cross- 
ing the threshold of another ; but it was time for Henry 
to go to bed, and wishing Walter good night, he left the 
schoolmaster and his mother sitting before the fire. - 
“You don’t know, sir,’’ said the widow sadly, “how 
my boy loves you; you’ve done more for that child 
than I could repay if I had thousands; he’s always 
talking of you, or something that you have said or done; 
and I do believe you might bend him like a willow- 
stick. The poor oo was out of temper with me for 
a moment, and I only said what you would say if you 
knew it, and how surprised you'd be, and the child took 
on so, you can’t think; he hardly looked up or ate any- 
thing the whole of the rest of the day.” 
‘The tears almost started to Walter’s eye at this simp] 
narration ; was it then possible that, after all his despon- 
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dency and conscious uselessness, he had been able to affect 
one child’s whole soul and life by his word and influence ? 
“TI should like to take you up stairs into the room, 
if Henry’s asleep, to show you some of the things he has 
put about his bed, which you gave him.” 
“T gave him?” said Walter; “I didn’t know I had 
given him anything !”’ | 
“OQ yes you have, sir,’”’ said the widow, rising and 
going softly towards the door. y 
. Walter followed and they entered a little lean-to room ; 
Henry lay on a little stump bed in a corner fast asleep ; 
a chair on which his‘clothes were lying stood by his 
pillow; a piece of old drugget lay on the floor by his 
side, and this, with a box for his clothes in the other 
part of the room, completed his furniture. Henry lay 
with his cheek upon his hand fast asleep, his lips were 
open and showed his white teeth; his other cheek was 
highly flushed, and his hair fell disordered on the pillow ; 
his mended night-gown lay open on his bosom and 
showed the quiet breathings of the widow’s child; a quilt 
of diamond patchwork made by the widow in better 
days covered the bed; on the chair lay a Prayer-book, 
open at the gt te Psalm: “O Gop, Thou art m 
Gop; early will I seek Thee.” Three little papers with 
verses of the Brble printed on them were stuck by pins 
into the whitewash, and a small torn print of our Blessed 
Saviour blessing little children was fastened up over his 
bed-head. 
“You gave him all those,” said the widow—“ the 
Prayer-book and the papers.”’ | 
“TI did ?” said Walter; “I had almost forgotten it— 
oh yes, I remember—it was an old Prayer-book he found 
in a drawer which I gave him.” 
“Yes, sir; and you told him always to read the sixty- 
third Psalm on an evening before he went to sleep.” 
“ Did I really ?’’ said Walter, “ well, I had forgotten it.’’ 
“O yes, sir,” said the widow, “and he never forgot. 
it; that child wouldn’t go to sleep without doing just 
what you told him for all the world,” said the widow. 
Henry sighed heavily in his sleep, and turned round. 
Walter looked steadily at the child for a minute. 
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Could it really be then that he was of use in time and 
eternity to one living being? what a motive for work and 
energy ! what an encouragement ! 7 

Yes, of course, young schoolmaster: why did you 
doubt it? Just because you do not succeed in every- 
thing you want, you fancy you succeed in nothing. Do 
learn to be moderate in your expectations and all will be 
happy. Sow the seed, and leave the harvest to Gon; 
and go home, Walter, and sleep to-night with the blessed 
reflection that “he that giveth to one of these little ones 
even a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple. shall 
not lose his reward.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE INVESTIGATION. 


Few things show the pee of Gop and the reality 
of religion more, than the way in which one event pre- 

ares us for the next. To the especial objects of His 
atherly care and love Gop ever paves the way for the 
coming circumstance of weal or woe by laying down the 
very stone for us to tread upon which shall echo before- 
hand the note of the tune of coming circumstances: if a 
great trial of our constancy is at hand we are led to it by 
some scenes which tend to moderate and calm the cha- 
racter; the saying is true, “ Coming events cast their 
shadows before them.”’ 

When Walter returned home that night he found a 
letter lying on his table : it was from Sir Stafford Grindle. 
He read it by the pale, flickering light of his little fire. 
He read it twice through before he could understand or 
believe its contents, which were as follows :— 


“Srr,—I think it my duty, as one of the trustees over 
the school in which you have been placed, to let you 
know of a charge of brutal cruelty, in the shape of cor- 
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poral punishment, inhumanly and violently given to a boy 
named Anthony Bird; and that, in consequence of this 
charge, the trustees intend investigating the truth of it 
at a meeting to be held for the express purpose at the 
schoolroom, at twelve o’clock to-morrow, at which you 
are requested to attend; I remain, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
“* GRINDLE STAFFORD GRINDLE.”’ 


The letter dropped from Walter’s hand under the 
grate. ‘“ Charge of inhuman cruelty—Anthony Bird—in- 
tend an investigation !’’—what could it mean? He stood 
staring vacantly at the flickering flame, as if i¢ could 
advise him in iis perplexity ; but the flame having ut- 
tered some inarticulate sound gave a sudden leap and 
disappeared, and left Walter to red embers and shadows. 
His old friend, the kettle, was silent, for it had no water 
in it: what should he do? It wasa gross, horrible libel, 
worked up against him by his enemies in the village: 
Anthony Bird—he hadn’t touched the boy, hadn’t touched 
him! Oh, yes, you had, Walter; you flogged him last 
Wednesday. I forgot it; but I only gave him a few 
stripes with the cane—nothing to justify a charge like 
this. His first impulse was to fly to Ellen, and pour his 
whole tale of sorrow into her bosom. There was a home 
and a point of sympathy, the apex of his triangle, the 
centre of his circle; but he imagined Ellen laughing at 
him for being so weak as to run away. He felt vexed and 
piqued at the ars idea, and said out loud, forgetting he 
was alone, “ No, Ellen, no; you didn’t understand me ; 
you don’t in the least understand my disposition.” He 
then thought of flying to Mr. Mordaunt: it was then 
Jate, and he knew Mr. Mordaunt went to bed early; so 
that wouldn’t do. So at last he was determined on the 
only course ; to throw himself on his knees, and pray to 
Gop for ae and comfort. He then went to bed, 
and fell asleep. 

He woke, and started up early, and repaired at eight 
o’clock to the vicarage. He was ushered into Mr. Mor- 
daunt’s study, where he was breakfasting alone. A large 
book lay open on the table before him, from, which he 
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seemed to be ever and anon reading. The breakfast was 
laid with simplicity and neatness, and consisted of his 
usual frugal repast. 

“Oh, sir,”’ said Walter, in the utmost distress, as he 
entered the room, “do read that. Did you ever read 
anything like it ?” as he threw the letter down by Mr. 
Mordaunt’s side. 

Mr. Mordaunt read it through twice with evident ex- 
pressions of surprise on his face. 

“Well, my young friend,” said he, stretching out his 
hand to Walter, “ we must see into this directly for you. 
There is some foul work here. Cheer up; it will all be 
right if we trust to Gop.” 

Oh! the inexpressible comfort those words were to 
Walter ; to have a friend to fly to in the hour of need and 
difficulty, and to have that friend full of the kind good 
will to help—what a blessing! 

Mr. Mordaunt immediately put on his hat, and repaired 
to the house of Sir Stafford Grindle. He was determined, 
at all risks, to put Walter right. He felt certain there 
was foul play somewhere, and Walter justly and truly 
felt that he had got in Mr. Mordaunt a true and most 
valuable friend. 

When Mr. Mordaunt arrived, he found, despite the early 
hour, that a number of persons had already arrived at 
Sir Stafford’s. He was immediately ushered into the ba- 
ronet’s study, and was met at the door by Lady Olivia, 
who in her softest and most winning manner approached 
the Vicar. 

“*Oh, Mr. Mordaunt, is not this sad? this unexpected 
downfall—this unlooked for failure. If ever there was a 

ung man of whom I hoped the best, it was your young 
Mr Layton.”’ 

“ But, my good madam, pray do let me hear on what 
evidence this charge rests,’ said Mr. Mordaunt; “for I 
assure you I cannot believe that the rumours I have heard 
have the least foundation in them.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mordaunt!”’ cried Lady Olivia, “ you cler- 
gymen always have your favourites. Oh, Mr. Mordaunt! 
you won’t believe that schoolmaster can do wrong. Your 
good nature is imposed upon. He’s a deep, deep villain.’’’ 

I 
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“Well, Mr. Mordaunt,” said Sir Stafford, coming up, 
“this is a sad business; the ladies are all wild. They 
gave me no rest till I called a meeting of the trustees, 
and here they all are. I do not now see my way very 
clearly, for the chief evidence seems to rest in the state- 
ments of a parcel of women. I wish you would bring 
your clear head to bear on the point.” 

“ Gladly,”’ said Mr. Mordaunt; “I would do anything 
to serve my excellent young friend the schoolmaster.”’ 

“Oh!” cried Miss Spriggs, “ shocking!’ with an hys- 
terical gasp which made the clergyman start. 

“ But let ug have fair play,” said he; “and now for the 
charge.”’ 

“Well, here’s Anthony Bird, a boy in the school, who is 
disabled, and appears to have been beaten unmercifully 
by the schoolmaster. The chief evidence rests on a Mrs. 
Starkie, the mother of a boy named Robert, who, I hear, 
is a knowing fellow—a clean and respectable woman.” 
Mr. Mordaunt quailed at the mention of the latter name. 

“ Mrs. Starkie, come forward,”’ said Sir Stafford. 

On this request, Robert’s mother, dressed in her beet 
with a clean white apron and a long green shawl, hanging 
to her heels, and a neat black silk bonnet,—the very pat- 
tern, in point of appearance, of what a small village shop- 
keeper should be, came forward, and stated, that her 
boy Robert had been witness of the violent proceeding 
alleged against the schoolmaster, and also bore witness to 
having long noticed 9 private spite between the master 
and the boy; and that on the day in question Robert had 
run home, rather excitedly, describing what had hap- 
pened, expressing a hope that he might soon leave the. 
school. Mrs. Starkie declared that, having been prepared 
by this statement of her son, she was called into Mra. 
Bird’s cottage about half an hour after, to witness the 
condition of the boy’s back. 

Mrs. Bird came forward and corroborated these state- 
ments. Mr. Mordaunt listened attentively to the whole. 
charge; and at that moment a ring sounding at the bell, 
Walter was announced. He entered the room, the uni- 
versal object of attention; his manner was calm, though 
his lips. quivered alightly. He looked round and caught 
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Mr. Mordaunt’s eye, kind, intelligent, and Hahaace G 
and he felt comforted. Miss Spriggs took out her smell- 
ing-bottle, Miss Letitia Lepean looked at him steadily 
through her eye-glass, and Lady Digby burst out laugh- 
Ing, and made some remark in a loud whisper to her next 
neighbour. 

In the midst of the silence, Sir Stafford opened the 
charge. Walter well remembered the occasion; he well 
remembered having flogged the boy, but said that he was 
confident that the child was not in the least injured by 
what he had done. 

The child was brought forward, and the condition of 
his shoulders displayed. Walter started, astonished. 

“TI never did that,’’ said Walter, with excited earnest- 
ness. 

“Oh!” cried the voice of Miss Spriggs, with pro- 
longed emphasis. “He covers deceit: with lying,” said, 
Miss Lepean. 

The child was asked, and he: stoutly affirmed, with the 
most resolute impudence, that Walter had inflicted the 
wounds. 

Robert was now called for—clean, tidy, sharp, acute, 
sip de He stepped forward, and met Walter’s eye 
without wavering: his mother for him expressed her deep: 
regret, and Robert’s too, on having to confront his school- 
master; but justice demanded it. He delivered his evi- 
dence with the greatest clearness and precision, and left 
no doubt on any mind that the schoolmaster had trans- 
gressed alike the rules of moderation and mercy. 

Walter started with agonized earnestness from his. 
place. “That boy lies,’ said he, “and I will not be 
Judged on his evidence.” But he had nothing but his 
statement to lean upon. 

Robert looked still more motionless and collected, as if 
he knew the power such weapons had to wound one of 
Walter’s temperament. Mr. Mordaunt put in several. 
questions, and tried in vain to invalidate the evidence. 
ft was entire; and he began to think that Walter had 
been tempted into an excess which he thought he had 
not been capable of. Walter’s extreme indignation and 
great agitation in manner were not in his favour, while. 
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all Robert’s points told well in his. It was the moment 
of the boy’s triumph, and Walter was evidently rapidly 
sinking before the rising genius of the village. 

Mr. Mordaunt had retired disconsolate to his seat, and 
Sir Stafford rose to pronounce the sentence of depo- 
sition on the unfortunate schoolmaster, when at that 
moment a loud voice was heard in extraordinary accents 
approaching the door: the well-known tones of the voice 
excited universal attention, and on many faces a smile. 

“ Och, and none of your blarney, and I’ll not care for 
Lady Livvy and the whole teem of them. My fayther 
was a Cork man, and my mither came from Belfast; so 
that I’ve got in me the cliverness of all Ireland, and Pll 
not be hindered by none of ye.” 

A struggle was evidently gomg on outside the door 
between the footmen who were trying to exclude the 
young Irishman, and his own indomitable determination, 
when another voice was added to the chorus. 

“Go it, my hinney! Patrick, remember you’re sprung 
from a Cork man. Here stands your mither, my darlin’ ; 
bear through the scarlet breeches like a brig in full sail.”’ 

“And mither, here I go then;’’ on which a crash 
at the door announced that the room was in a state of 
siege, and various expressions were depicted on differ- 
ent faces; all eyes turned to the door, which swayed to 
and fro. 

“ Bear up, my hinney,” was the constant cry of the 
Spartan mother. 

“ And sure enough, mither, it’s all the world like the . 
siege of Sallamanki. My fayther used to say, ‘Patrick, my 
boy, the day will come when you will outshine your gallant 
fayther,’ and it’s come; so here goes for once more, and 
the Cork boy for ever:’’ and with these words the door 
opened with a tremendous burst, and Patrick appeared 
in the presence of the astonished company, with the 
crown of his hat sticking on his head without a rim, 
and a long black tail-coat which hung literally down 
to his heels, with one tail cut off; a pair of scarlet trow- 
sers which had been his father’s, with so many gaps in 
them as would have tempted the knife of the surgeon at 
the exposure of so much skin and muscle; these inex-. 
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“pressibles being tied up to the button of his coat with 

pear raleeee of the thickest description, a large yellow 
andkerchief hanging loosely round his shirt collar com- 
pleted his apparel. A mob followed, consisting of foot- 
men, maid-servants, the mother, two other boys, the 
groom, and coachman ; the look of astonishment that had 

pet ot the room gave way to a burst of irrepressible 
aughter. 

Nothing daunted by the surrounding and varied group, 
by dint of elbowing and pushing, Patrick’s mother made 
her way into the front rank; she thrust her wrists into 
her two sides, and with her elbows stuck out, she 
took a survey of the assembly, all the time keeping up 
the most droll interchange of curtseys, nods, and winks, 
which she gave to various persons which she saw in the 
group before her. Her iron-grey hair, which had escaped 
‘from the apology of a cap she wore, streamed round 
her head, her dress was patched from top to bottom, her 
neck was partially bare; she presently showed signs of 
recognition of a person who more than others had at- 
tracted her attention ; 1t was Mrs. Starkie. 

“ Eh, my hinney! my darlin’, and is it you? If ever 
there was a bad offspring from a bad parent, that’ll be 
you, Mrs. Starkie; and haven’t ye brought up your boy 
to tell lies as thick as ye’d sow murphies in the fields 
round the castle of Blarney ? but your son’s career’s 
come to an end, and Patrick will expose him before all 
the company.” . 

This shallengs was beyond even Mrs. Starkie’s self- 
command ; she started forward and accosted Sir Stafford ; 
“T hope, gentlemen, you will protect me from the insults 
of this scurnlous Irishwoman.” 

“Eh, my darlin’, said Patrick’s maternity, while she 
kept her hands firmly on her hips, as leaning the upper 
part of her body forward, and winking her eye with 
the most ludicrous smile of recognition, she gave a nod 
and a jerk with her head, which sent half the room into 
a peal of laughter. “And who’s the scurrilous woman, 
thin, eh, Mrs. Starkie ?”’ 

After a considerable difficulty the whole tumult was 
appeased, and the long and short of the matter turned 
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out to be, that Patrick had, with his peculiar and charac- 
teristic shrewdness, discovered the plot that was laid 
against Walter, and full of his Irish devotion, had deter- 
a to save the man whom he both respected and 
loved. ‘ | 
It had happened he himself, ensconced in the shrubbery 
at Lady Olivia’s on the memorable evening of the tea 
party, with two other youths, who lived some miles away, 
and had come to see the fun, overheard a conversation 
between Robert and two or three other boys, who formed 
his immediate party in the school, in which they had 
lotted a scheme for the overthrow of Walter. Anthony 
Bird was to be the victim ; be put up to taking the cake, 
and the trinket was clandestinely placed on him: if he 
were punished, it was deieemined: that they would catch 
the unfortunate child and inflict a series of wounds on his 
back, for the purpose of persuading the people that Walter 
had done it. Anthony was half daft, and there was no 
difficulty in making him consent to hold his tongue. The 
fact of the schoolmaster having punished him, would make 
it difficult for him to establish his own entire innocence of 
the matter. 

The scheme was a clever one, and worthy of the Dick- 
sonian disciple; but Patrick was more than a match for 
Robert ; and having overheard the scheme, and hating 
Robert with as firm a hatred as he loved Walter, he, on 
the first intimation of the gathering of ladies at Mrs. 
Bird’s, disappeared from his mother’s cottage in quest of 
the two companions who ‘had overheard Robert’s trick. 
He had not uttered a word to his mother of his inten- . 
tion, and she, poor soul, sat up waiting for her son, till 
long past midnight, on the night of his departure. The 
two dusty-coloured hens, her constant companions, croaked 
and cackled themselves to sleep on each side of her, as 
she sat on her basket in front of the doorway. 

“Och, and can’t ye be quiet, then, Misthress Blarney ?” 
and she gave the right hand hen a blow on the head 
with the back of her hand. The hen, who had been 
sleeping on one leg, jumped about five inches from her 
mistress, and the good lady again leaning her chin be- 
tween her two hands, resumed the Irish dirge she had 
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been humming, as she swung herself backwards and for. 
wards to the tune. “And ye’ll be after the same game, 
Misthress Killarnie,”’ said she, turning sharply round to 
the other hen, who was troubled either with a fit of indi- 
gestion, or a dream of a brood of last spring’s ducklings 
over which she was placed as mother to her great dis- 
tress. ‘“ Be quiet with ye, thin,” said she, giving the 
hen « kick in the chest without stopping her up-and- 
down movement to the tune she was humming. Mrs. 
Killarnie was as obedient as Mrs. Blarney, and hopped 
off a few inches from her mistress. 

The church clock had long struck twelve, and the poor 
lady had begun to be seriously uneasy about Patrick. 
‘Sure enough now, he’s gone to join the sodgers, as his 
fayther said he would before he was born, and a fine 
sodger he’ll make, save that his poor mither will starve and 
rot while he’s winning all the glory. Oh, Patrick, my 
boy ! and ye have never left yer old mither to die amongst 
strangers”? Half with genuine anxiety, and half with 
the intense Irish love of expressing feeling, the good 
lady fairly cried, and, leaving Mrs. Blarney and Killarnie 
to take care of the house and furniture, which latter con- 
sisted of two stools, a bed all in pteces on the ground, & 
large tin kettle, and a heap of potatoes, she set off in 
search of her son. : 

She travelled far before she met him; but at length 
heard his well known voice in the lane, calling to the 
witnesses whom he had succeeded in getting. The re- 
mainder of the night was spent in “regaling’’ and sleep, 
in which Mrs. Blarney and Killarnie took ample share. 
The next morning ra repaired to the scene of action, 
and the occurrence took place which we have described. 

. The evidence of the wild Irish boy and his companions 
was conclusive: his kindling earnestness, as he went on, 
his beaming intelligence, and extreme kindheartedness for 
Walter, won every one’s heart. 

“Och and I said I’d do it, didn’t I jist? eh, and 
before I’d let the goode man be jist hurt like by that 
smooth-faced, slime-tongued Robert! and ain’t I jist glad 
I’ve redamed him, and saved him from ruin!” 

But there was no need for Patrick’s earnest statements 
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the whole body present were clear in their judgment. 
Walter was right ; he had been shamefully treated, and 
that by a miserable host of interfering ladies in the village. 
_ Where do they not interfere in parochial matters ? 

Robert had nothing to say; he slunk away con- 
fused and overwhelmed: even his tongue, ready at all 
times, failed him now. Mrs. Starkie retreated with her 
retreating son. Mr. Mordaunt came forward, and shook 
Walter heartily by the hand. “It’s all mght,’’ said he— 
all right ; I told you it would be, if you trusted in Gon.” 
Walter could only press Mr. Mordaunt’s hand in return 
with gratitude. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE NEW BOY. 


Time passed on. Walter had triumphed; Robert was 
gone from school, and left the schoolmaster supreme ; 
every day he gained confidence, and he found Mr. Mor- 
daunt more and more his true friend. What had ap- 
peared his want of heart had ge vanished, and he re- 

aired to him in every difficulty. The boys too had 
hewn to like Walter and feel confidence in him; they 
were persuaded of his reality; he meant what he said 
and seemed in earnest. His first class now really pre- 
sented a very admirable appearance ; intelligent and re- 
spectful, they were well up with all the necessary require- 
ments for boys; he had worked them well in writing, 
and that not simply by copies, but by making them write 
their own thoughts to him, and verses from the Bible, of 
which they wrote one daily, and a paper relating to the 
ecclesiastical season ; they kept the little strips of paper 
on which they wrote them, and fastened them on the wall 
by their bed; they said the verses each morning after 
the school prayers, and thereby laid up a store of Scrip- 
ture knowledge: this plan also taught them ta write 
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more freely than by copies, and helped also towards 
spelling and grammar. 

The head class had twenty boys: Henry was in it, and 
Patrick, Jonah too had worked his way up into it; a boy 
named Giles Newton was head of the school—a quiet, 
shy boy, who had taken Robert’s place by diligence and 
knowledge, and well maintained his er - Walter 
began to feel true interest in the school boys, and many 
of the first class now spent part of their evenings with 
him, and Walter took them on Sunday afternoons to walk 
with him. 

‘We love it so,” said Heury, hugging Walter’s hand ; 
“we love it so; we always talk of it in the week; mayn’t 
I have your hand, sir, next Sunday ?”’ 

“Yes, Henry, if you like.”’ 

“Tso like that story you tell on Sunday under the 
great oak tree in the lane; I shan’t ever forget it ; 1 wish 
mother could hear it; is it true? I always tell mother 
all of it on Sunday nights; 1 think of it in the week 
often.”’ 

Walter was so pleased; he had kept up a story from 
week to week, at the boys had felt dseoly interested in 
it : it was aschool story, very simple, and simply narrated 
from common school incidents. 





Walter was sitting at breakfast still; the sun shone 
brightly through his window, it was August; he was 
reading Walton’s lives; a letter from Ellen lay open 
on the table; a tap came at the door, the latch drew up 
and Henry looked in, hot, soft, and smiling, and a bunch 
of carnations in his button hole. 

“Time, sir,’ said he. 

“Ts it ?”’ said Walter starting up. 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

And Walter and Henry were soon on their way to the 
school ; the boys had gathered in the yard outside before 
the arrival of the schoolmaster; the door opened, and all 
entered. , 

Without knowing it he had done the work of a discipli- 
narian in a great degree; he had begun with strong 
desires for elevating the natures of the boys; although 
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strictness and order had ‘somewhat broken up since Mr. 
Dickson’s retirement, Walter had got the s to act 
with such respect and regard for him as to make up for 
severe rules. This morning the school was in good order ; 
at was a fine day; no wet pincloths to dry, no fire to 
crowd round, no mud on the floor; fine weather is an 
aid to ofder in a school; there had been no particular 
penne lately. An extra holiday or two in a school is like 
a crack across @ pane of glass; it lacks firmness and sta- 
bility for a time after: the room was full, the first class at 
the end of it. 

All were in their places. Walter looked round the room, 
& new figure met his eye ; a boy sat at the end of the first 
class form. His eye was black and intelligent, he wore a 
holland pincloth, bound by a black belt, and a frill; he was 
very clean and tidy. He looked as if he expected to sur- 
prise the two boys on either side of him, who were looking 
vacantly at him; one of them, a fat, round fellow, named 
Daniel Harvey, sat with his hands on his knees looking 
straight up into the boy’s face, and then at Walter’s. 
He pulled a wasp off the boy’s ear, and pinched it and 
said, “ Here’s a wasp crawling up yer: did your mother 
make that frill?” aid he gazed wonderingly at him again. 

Walter’s eye looked as if he was going to say, “ Who 
is that ?? when Daniel sprung up: “ New boy, sir, Amos 
Perey, says his father’s come to work at the works.”’ 

“ Hush, Daniel. Who are you, my boy ?” 

The boy stood straight up, without bending any part, 
and looked full at Walter, as William Tell might have 
looked at the apple on his son’s head, and said, “ Here’s 
a note from mother, sir.. Father’s come to work at the 
works.” 

“ How long ?”’ 

* Don’t know, sir.” 

“ How old are you ?” 

“In my thirteen.” 

‘Where did you come from ?”’ 

“ Buckinghamshire.”’ 

A few more questions showed that he could read and 
write, and sum: he sat down, and looked round the class, 
with a look which meant, “ How I will beat you all!” 
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‘The class looked at the new boy with wonder and awe ; 
lips drooped down, and eyes were fixed in a steady gaze. 

e read excellently, clearly, and distinctly, spelt cor- 
rectly; dashed off a long Siistou sum 88 s00n as you 
would a draught of Bass’s ale on an August day after 
cricket ; wrote copies after the most copperplate fashion, 
with his fingers bent up like dromedary’s humps, and 
the strokes thick and thin just where they should be. 

The first class and Walter stood astonished and per- 
plexed. Walter stood thoughtfully, and said to himself, 
“Tg it true that, after I have been working for months 
zo hard, placing myself in close personal contact with the 
boys, throwing myself into the work, and undoing the 
bad, mechanical effect of Mr. Dickson, that I cannot 
succeed in preventing the first new boy who comes out- 
doing them all in briskness, intelligent knowledge, ap- 
pearance, everything! Where is the secret? Is all 
reality useless, and unreality the only thing which will 
succeed P”? Walter, do you not remember Robert when 
you first came? Your work is nothing to that—nothing. 
How is it you have not found that out? You have none 
of those clever, keen, sharp outlines ; none of those bright, 
unmistakeable colours, which so marked the old scholars— 
none ; your work is all indefinite. 

“ Well, what is to be done ?’’ said Walter to himself. 
“JT will try my boys by themselves, and see if they are 
not up to the same work as the new boy. I am sure they 
are, if I take them alone; to-morrow, I will.” 

The rest of the day was one continued perplexity ; 
the knowledge of the new boy was astonishing; his 
grammar was technical and sound. Walter had ex- 
plained the principles of the grammar to his boys, but 
they appeared silly by the side of the new pupil. He 
knew latitudes and longitudes, advanced rules in arith- 
metic, and could carry a flourish with his pen completely 
round the whole word from the last letter without a 
single falter, and made it look like a dozen eggs in anest. 

In vain poor Walter, through the livelong day, puzzled 
himself with the anxious question. For months and 
months he had been working with those twenty boys 
with an energy which he felt sure had been more than 
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usually devoted. He knew they would stand a satisfac- 
tory examination in any part of knowledge which came 
within his range; he felt sure their powers of reflection 
and reality were singular, and yet this one new boy, in 
the course of one day, had beaten them in everything. 

The class read. Gules read in a faint monotone, keeping 
his teeth closely clenched, like an Indian dervish reciting 
his prayers. Henry read in afragmentary,slovenly manner, 
dropped his book twice, and dog’s-eared it in every place ; 
Jonah read in a high squeak, painful to the ear, and 
never changed a single note of his voice; David Bugby 
read in a strange, broken tone, inserting hyphens between 
each word, which sounded like err; Timothy Hudson read 
as if he was spelling each word, like a young lady saying 
one, two, three, four, as she is playing; Jesse Hicks 
minded none of his stops. Walter was in an agony; he 
never had been before conscious of the faults of his boys’ 
reading. The new boy read; his voice came in clear, 
distinct, metallic tones full of variation and sound; he 
minded every stop. Every one understood him. Walter 
in vain tried to detect a flaw: there was none. 

Strange! and yet this new boy had been brought up 
‘on the old flogging system in a school in Buckingham- 
shire. When he had done, he peered over the top of his 
book, first at Walter and then at his class, with an eye 
full of areqee eh Walter went to his spelling ; 
in vain: he spelt through the whole card which began 
with Aurungezebe and ended with Zelophehad, and Zelo- 
pies is the ultima Thule of spelling: there is nothing 
beyond it except Constantinopolitan, which very few boys 
at a school stay long enough to spell. The boys stared 
in wonder. 

“Spell eight, Henry,” said Walter, in confusion, letting 
his eye fall on the number eight painted on the wall. 

“ A-t-e,” said Henry, himself off his guard with wonder, 
looking at the new boy. 

oil o, no, the paiabee eight, I mean,”’ said Walter, 
angrily. 

Henry shut up his mouth; he was frightened. Walter 
tried geography ; he knew his boys were strong on that. 
-They answered three questions safely, but on the fourth 
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they all stuck to it that Astracan was in Turkey: the 
new boy put in directly, “ Astracan, on the Caspian, at 
the mouth of the Volga, contains five thousand. inha- 
bitants, famous for its exportation of grain, which it sends 
to all parts of the continent.”’ 

Hopeless! he tried grammar—worse and worse. Five. 
of his boys stuck to it that a material substance was an 
adjective ; the new boy went through the parts of speech 
without a ruffle on his countenance. 

Mental arithmetic was worse and worse; the new 
boy reckoned up three billions in the course of three 
seconds: the others thought a few minutes, and then 
burst out laughing. 

Walter could do nothing all the rest of that day; he 
was dejected. He was that evening to drink tea with 
Mr. Mordaunt: he determined to tell him all his trouble. 
He arrived full early. Mr. Mordaunt was standing before 
a large open quarto. 

“ It’s all a failure, all a failure; my boys are good for 
nothing!’ said Walter. | 

“ What’s the matter now ?’’. said Mr. Mordaunt, as he 
turned over the book, and went on copying a passage 
of 8S. Augustine. 

“A new boy has come from a school at Sideham, in 
Buckinghamshire ; he can do everything. My boys can. 
do nothing, sir, nothing, after months of work and teach- 
ing. Am I not right in my system after all ?” 

“Your what?” said Mr. Mordaunt. “Do you take 
sugar in your tea?” 

“No, thank you,” said Walter, looking at the wall. 

There was a pause for a minute, in which Walter looked 
sullenly out of window, and Mr. Mordaunt vacantly at 
the book-case. 

“You said you had got a new boy,” said Mr. Mor- 
daunt ; “that is very satisfactory—the school should be 
getting on.”’ 

“ Not soto me,” said Walter. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Mordaunt; “I didn’t 
quite catch what you said about the new boy. I think 
you said you liked him very much ?”’ 

Walter told his story again, ending with the words,. 
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“ After all, have I not been right in the line I have pur~ 
sued ?”’ 

“ Quite,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “but you are not perfect. 
Your system has wonderfully brought out the characters 
of the boys; but they lack accuracy, and you must work 
hard at that.” 

Poor Walter ! 

“ But. what of the new boy? he will destroy every- 
thing.” 

s Never mind him,” said Mr. Mordaunt; “ he will fall 
into his place in a week, and you will soon be surprised. 
to see. how. small his. powers are; but the question is, 
What are the defects of your system ?”’ 

“What do you mean by accuracy ?” said Walter. 

“J mean the boys thoroughly knowing everything they 
do,”’ replied Mr. Mordaunt. 

“Do you: mean ri boys do not know their work. accu: 
rately and thoroughly ?”’ said Walter,. looking up.with ar. 
incredulous. air, and a smile something between vexatiox 
and a joke. . 

“Well, I suppose not,” said Mr.. Mordaunt,. “ iti is not 

ur line.” : 

“Well, then, you mean I have done nothing,” said. 
Walter, looking profoundly disappomted ; “and that all 
my labour has been in vain ?”’ 

“ By no means,” said Mr. Mordaunt; “I meant. no, 
such thing ; you have done a real work with. those. bays,. 
a most real work:. you have taught. them to think about 
what they do learn; you have brought out their affections: 
by giving them an object; yon have made. the subject- 
matters of life and education interesting to them; and 

‘ou have convinced them that they are bound by strong. 
bende and ties to other human beings, for sympathy. and. 
affections and point in life; you have prevented them 
from being mere machines, and it is that. which: giver. 
them the intelligence of eye and the frankness. and free- 
dom of manner they possess ; but much more must be 
done, and you have now to pull the reins in another 
direction. There is no use in a steam-engine without. 
steam, and there is no use mm steam without an engine. 
Now you have got your.steam up. in full, but your 
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engine is not made in the best fashion. Cut-and-dried 
modes of knowledge are far more ready capital for a boy 
to use than the deep cultivation of his mind is; there- 
fore the new boy brought up on the accurate knowledge 
system is sure to produce more at first than your own 
pupils, but ina short time he may be left behind by. 
their greater intelligence and more educed characters. 
Few things, Walter, are more mistaken than education 
has been. Education is what the term expresses, the 
bringing out.all the powers of the human being, and pre- 
paring them, like the soil, to receive the seed of Divine 
and human knowledge. The real and great work is the 
‘bringing out all the elements of that soil into a high 
state of preparation. Then every circumstance of life 
falls like a seed into the well-conditioned ground, and. 
brings forth a hundredfold. The soil of the human: 
mind consists of the elementary parts of intellect, imagi- 
nation, feelings, passion, memory. The true province of 
the educator, is to cultivate all these; whereas, the 
term education has been popularly used, simply to ex- 
press the application of the subject-matter: of some. par-. 
ticular branch of knowledge, to some one of these: or 
the cultivation of one of these at the expense of the 
others, that is, the seed has been thought of to the exclu-. 
sion of the soil: a great mistake indeed! Nevertheless,, 
the soil, without the seed, simply throws up a. luxuriant, 
crop of weeds. Now, your work hitherto has been all 
soil work, and our friend Mr. Dickson’s all seed work :. 
our’s makes least show now;. nevertheless, be wise, 
alter, sow your well-prepared soil, with good stuff, 
accurate arithmetic, sound grammar, clear enunciation, 
easy writing, sound knowledge. of geography and the 
dates of history, and you will do your work.” 

“ All that 1s very true,” said Walter;: “very; but 
nevertheless I cannot understand how the new. boy cut 
out all mine in a moment.”’ 

“TT can tell you in a moment,” said Mr. Mordaunt ; “ by 
continuing the same analogy: throw seed on an ill-pre- 
pared soil and force its growth, it will spring up quickly 
enough, and as quickly wither away, long before the more 
prudent husbandman has even got ready his goil;, hut 
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who will prosper in the end? Now go and study that 
analogy, and I think you will find reason in taking comfort 
and working harder at the accurate line of things.”’ 

“Thank you, much,” said Walter, “very much; you 
have taught me great lessons. I see and feel their truth 
and power now ; I wish you were always by my side, and 
oftener in the school.’’ 

“ By no means,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “ my dear young 
friend; nothing would be worse both for you and me 
The very best relation we could stand in towards each 
other is the one we now occupy. Always come to me 
whenever you want me, and you will find me ready to 
advise in any point. The school is not mine, I wish it 
were ; if so, 1 should work on a model of my own, on 8 
simple application of the Church system. It is in the 
hands of trustees, and I can serve it scarcely more effec- 
tually in any other way than in doing what I have done 
this evening, that is in advising you.” 





Walter returned home, and the next morning came 
to school with renewed life and energy. There sat the 
new: boy, beaming with intelligence, and still the idol of 

» the admiring first class; but Walter had learnt a lesson 
in life, and he was able to master both his indignation 
and his disappointment, and he determined to see to the 
end, as Mr. Mordaunt had advised him. 

A little incident occurred in the course of the day, 
which brought back the words of the clergyman forcibly 
to hismind. He had gone out at dinner-time to walk b 
himself down a field-path, of which he was -very fond. 
As he strolled along under a high hedge, three of the 
boys were coming towards him. He at once recognised 
the new boy as one of them. The new boy stared, 
bowed, touched his cap, looked grave, and winked his 
left eye: the other two laughed, and came up full of 
good-nature to Walter, touched no cap,'and made no 
bow. 

“ Look here, sir,’”’ said one of them; “ isn’t this a ram 
thing that ial 5 has found? Show it him, George,” 
said he, taking hold of his companion by the arm, and 
pulling him towards Walter. » 
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The “rum thing” was shown, and Walter passed his 
comments upon it. He walked on, and looking back, saw 
his two old friends standing in the path, and examining 
closely what Walter had explained to them: the new boy 
had his fingers stretched out in the direction of Walter; 
and the circumstance recalled to his mind Mr. Mordaunt’s 
words. ‘Soil rather than seed for me,’’ said Walter to 
‘himself. Qn his return, he was walking under the same 
hedge, and heard the voices of the same three from the 
other side. 

“Take it,” said the voice of the new boy: “no one will 
see it; master won’t know.” | 

“Oh no, we won't,” said George Stapleton; “he told 
us not, and he’s a good fellow; we wouldn’t any of us 
deceive him anyhow.” 

“You're a fool, that you are,” said the new boy. 

And Walter walked on, and the nest and eggs were un- 
touched. “Soil again,’’ said Walter; “Mr. Mordaunt 
was right: still they ought to have touched their caps, 
and they should have called me ‘Sir.’ Well, I would a 
hundred times rather have the soil than the seed.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WALTER'S DAY. 


_. J. Bur, for Walter’s day’s work. He reached school at 
nine, and had Henry and one other boy always with him. 
They arranged the room, as he directed. The cards, 
slates, and books were placed for each class on the forms, 
and a list of the names of the boys of the particular 
class hung on the wall near the clans for the sake of 
being able to see who were there, who not. All this 
took a quarter of an hour, and the room was then in 
perfect order. 

Walter was very methodical in a way; though in a 
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way, not. He was fidgety and anxious, and that made 
him particular; and though, perhaps, it would be wrong 
to call him methodical, it ended in his being so. At 
half-past nine the boys arrived. He made them begin in 
silence, and enter the room without speaking. He always 
felt that to start calmly and attentively was half the battle, 
and it only took him a week to get them into this habit. 
He had to use the cane a few times to enforce it, and the 
cane is sometimes a wonderful fellow-labourer with the 
master when it is used to sharpen attention and carry 
home conviction of the meaning of the master’s words. 

The boys once assembled, took their places, and the 
names were called over by Walter. The head boy stood 
at the centre of each class, and kept his own list of those 
who were present and absent; and when any boy was 
absent without areason being sent by the parent, Walter 
sent the head boy to inquire, or he himself went m the 
evening, which gave him an opportunity of knowing 
something more of the people, their habits and ways. 
The more he knew of their home ways, he felt, the better: 
: ane him the real excuse or aggravation of a boy’s 

ts. 

II. In connection with those names, I will just add 
that the names of all the boys who had ever been in the 
school were painted on the walls round the room, and the 
successive head boys in one compartment by themselves ; 
so that that particular association which hangs round 
special names, came out with greater force. There isa 
wonderful connection with a name. 

There was only one Robert Lee. He used always to 
be away on Monday ; because he had to go and fetch his 
grandfather’s pension from the town, four miles off, which 
was payable every week ; and his absence from school on 
Mondays, and his slow figure dawdling and singing along 
the field-path, knocking off buttercup heads in May, 
pulling out seed-grass in June, catching crickets in July 
in the grass steaming under the sun just after rain, and 
catching “ daddy-long-legs’’ and gossamers in September, 
had as much association as Blenheim with Marlborough, 
or the high felt cap and metal image with Louis XI. 

_ And James Ballad. Who did not know him ?—the 
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boy whose father died when he was a little lad; fell off a 
hay-stack and broke his ribs and his collar-bone, lingered 
thirteen weeks, and died; and James had only a mother 
who worked hard at washing three days in a week, and 
charring one; and when James was old enough he was to 
go to an uncle, a baker, in Threadneedle Street. There 
was no other James Ballad. 

Joseph Burton. As Walter called over that name, 
what a perfect picture came over his mind: and if any 
one were to say “Joseph Burton’’ to him fifty years 
hence, only one being would be called up to his memory : 
always rigidly punctual at school ; always knew his lesson 
to a letter; beautifully clean, the master never had to find 
fault with him through the whole day; did sums in frac- 
tions, and flourished his letters all round the page with 
the utmost ease and grace; knew all the parts of speech 
in grammar, and could parse any sentence; knew the 
latitudes and longitudes of all the principal towns in 
Europe, and all the islands in the world, and knew the 
exact populations of Japan, Khiva, &c., down to the last 
eensus, and their produce; would go through the kings 
of England in exactly one breath and a half, without 
changing a muscle, and read with the precision of the 
large pendulum of a clock, clearly and distinctly. Your 
feeling always was, what will Joseph Burton become ? 
Anything so remarkable as the development of his 
boyhood and youth would be felt in his age. Not in 
the least; he made no impression whatever even in the 
hayfield, where he worked in after days: if you met him 
in the road, and asked him any question requiring the 
least intelligence, he could not answer it, he blundered 
and was civil. He was completely upset if you asked 
the simple result in figures which required the very 
slightest mental exertion; he was completely out of his 
groove, he stared, was civil and silent. He had no weight 
whatever out of his own sphere; pale and colourless, and 
so he will be all his life. 

Then there was Richard Bowkidnapp ; those Bowkid- 
napps abounded in the village. Miss Spriggs said they 
came from the Danes in Nottinghamshire; every third 
house seemed to belong to a Bowkidnapp. 
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There was another name which seemed to belong to 
this village, Skruch: the Skruches and Bowkidnapps used 
to sometimes intermarry. Richard had Jarge black eyes 
and overhanging brows and used to sit listening with 
most profound attention, as if he was pouring his soul into 
yours, nothing would draw him off, he always used to 
look as grave as a judge. If a wasp hummed round and 
round the pomatum in his hair, he never moved, if 
you were speaking. “Such a mind!” said Miss Spriggs: 
“ walking-mind ;”’ and yet if you ever met “walking-mind”’ 
in the lane, and asked the simplest question—“ Well, 
Richard, how is your mother to-day ? she was ill yester- 
day,’’—he would instantly fix his large black eyes upon 
you and begin to look as grave as a judge and say no- 
thing, and no answer could you get to the simplest ques- 
tion, he always used immediately to be absorbed in atten- 
tion. When he did talk, it was silly, trifling, and empty. 

John Skruch was all intelligence ; he read badly, wrote 
badly, could not do a sum, answered exactly by rote, if he 
ever made a right answer; did not know Nova Zembla 
from New Zealand, would have told you Singapore was 
in Italy, was upset if you asked him a single question 
in detail; and yet he beamed with intelligence. If you 
met that boy at his father’s cottage his eye would brighten 
up, and he would talk to you on any subject you could 
suggest, and charmed you with his versatility, civility, 
and good nature. 

Alfred Smith! who did not know him with his brown 
pin-cloth, and black belt ? who always carried his sister’s 
dinner in the basket, and used to be seen dragging her by 
the hand through ditch and puddle, talking to every other 
boy he met and heedless of his infant charge, yet never 
relaxing the iron grasp of his fingers on her little hand ; 
because mother had told him to mind and take care of 
Nelly. And for eight years of his life Alfred did it, 
and there was no other Alfred Smith in the world who 
did just the same. 

James Crawley! who did not know James Crawley ? 
there was only one in the world. That boy never came 
to school regularly in his life, but in a kind of dotty way ; 
two days one week and one another, like freckles on a 
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face, or sandpits on a common, nothing even. He was a 
good boy, but you never could get him to be lke the 
others ; he was either always gone on an errand for his 
mother or to do a day’s work for his father He was 
always true, but the singular thing was, that his mother 
was the only mother in the parish that wanted her 
errands done; the problem was, how did the other mo- 
thers get their errands done? You might always see 
him walking into school stately as a grenadier with a 
small paper note in his hand from his mother accounting 
for his yesterday’s absence: his knowledge consequently 
was imperfect, and his mother abused the school, and 
never saw that the fault lay with herself. And the 
same James Crawley will always be through his life, 
broken and irre 

Then there was Daniel Shillet, singular for always 
“minding”’ the baby for several weeks in each year; the 
fault was that he had no sister; the universal account 
of his absence from school was “mother kept me at 
home to mind the baby, sir.” The singular thing was 
he would never let the baby fall; and when the babies 
grew up, he had such a taste for the work, that he used 
to drag them about in a small cart his father made: the 
fact is, he was born for it; he was thin, sheepish, and 
pale; with long, moppy, fair hair; quiet and kind. 

IIT. After the calling of the names came the prayers. 

The form of prayers is given in the Appendix: there 
were morning and evening, embodying the special lessons 
of the day, and the ecclesiastical season. er they were 
over, the boys were questioned on the events of the 
ecclesiastical season, and the works of creation connected 
with the day, by which the great facts of Christianity 
were fixed deeply on the children’s minds. Whenever 
Mr. Mordaunt could, he came in and questioned the 
children, and taught them immediately after the prayers 
on the above plan. 

But it was not a village school, it was a grammar 
school with a foundation, and Mr. Mordaunt was only 
one of six and had a sixth part of the responsibility and 
active work within the school walls. 

IV. Prayers over, Walter had reading; all attended it, 
down to the children of four years of age. 
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The first class read a passage from the Old Testament, 
one boy reading the whole passage, then another in 
the second class read the same; the third and fourth 
classes had no books, as they could not read the actual 
Bible; the passage read, the fourth class were asked the 
simple outline of the story under consideration. 

The third. class filled up the minuter detail from re- 
membering what they had heard. The second class ex- 
plained the genera] plan, and lessons derivable from it ; 
and the first gave types of our Lorp or the Church and 
Christian. doctrines, to be gathered from it; then the 
head boy read the passage again.. Walter, if it was a 
short passage, made them all learn it from his lips ; if it 
was a long one, he made them learn the more important 
verses, 80 that they soon became acquainted with the 
letter of Scripture. He finished by all four classes an- 
swering again the questions before put, so that the whole 
passage was deeply imprinted on the whole of the school ; 
and Walter concluded by himself reading again the pas- 
sage aloud. 

Here is a specimen. 


FOURTH OLASS. 


Who was Cain P—The son of Adam and Eve, 
Who were his brothers P—Abel and Seth. 

What did he do P—Killed his brother. 

Where did he kill him P—In the field. 

Why ?—He was jealous. 

Why ?—Because Abel’s offering pleased Gop. 
What did Cain offer ?—Fruits of the earth. 
What did Gov do ?—Came and spoke to him, &. 


THIRD CLASS. 


What was Cain’s sin ?— Murder. 

What commandment did he break P—The sixth. 

What feeling made him commit it ?—Envy. 

Is there any other case in the Bible of men committing 
this crime through envy ?—The chief priests gave up our 


RD. 
What feeling made Abel offer the lamb ?—Faith, de. , 
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SECOND CLASS. 


What is faith ?—Feeling sure of what we cannot see 
or feel by our senses. 
_ How did Abel show faith ?—By offering the lamb. 
How was this faith ?—The lamb was like our blessed 
Logp: “ The Lamb of Gop Who taketh away the sins of 
the world.” | 
How did he know anything of our Lorp?—He was 
taught by his conscience and the blessed Spirit of Gop. 
Where is Abel’s faith mentioned?—In Hebrews, 
eleventh chapter, &c. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Where is Cain mentioned in Holy Scripture >— When 
S. John mentions the principle of love which Cain 
violated. 

Where is Abel mentioned —Our blessed Lorp men- 
tions him as a sufferer for Gop. 

Of Whom was Abel a type P—Our blessed Lorp. 

How ?—lIn suffering for his brother because he followed 
the will of his Heavenly Faruxr. 

Of what was Cain’s punishment the type ?—The 
awfulness of never ending punishment when we shall 
wish to die and cannot, &. 


V. Then Walter went over the whole again with all. 

After reading the Bible came arithmetic; Walter 
worked hard at this, for he felt it was his weak point ; 
and he knew the importance of it in making the reason- 
ing powers keen and strong, and the head hard and clear ; 
besides which, all arithmetical work tends to form an 
accurate habit of mind. The first class worked a good 
deal at mental arithmetic, which produces both power of 
attention, accuracy of statement, and rapidity of thought, 
all of which the poor essentially require; there is among 
them a singular slowness of thought and want of clearness 
of expression and statement, which very much arises 
from a want of clear ideas, and this produces the result 
which again becomes the cause of its reproduction. 
Arithmetic actually corrects this, but the fault of the 
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day seems to lie in the over-attention paid to it, and the 
portion of the mental constitution which it developes, 
which, when used to the exclusion of the other powers 
of the mind becomes acuteness rather than intelligence, 
and forms an eye quick to see faults in others, rather 
than in self, and seldom to see virtue in anything or any 
body ; a simple preparation for the advance of the great 
infidel and sceptical spirit of the age we live in. © 

Walter gave one hour every morning to arithmetic, 
and adopted the same plan of working through the 
school. A first-class boy gave a sum aloud to the second 
class, who all did it; and when it was finished, and the 
slates were given in to the head boy, the best done 
was chosen by Walter, and the boy who had done it went 
through the process aloud; the third elass then went 
through it on their slates aloud; the fourth class having 
stood up listening then said their tables. This lasted till 
half-past eleven; from that time till twelve they all wrote 
from dictation ; the first and second class on copy-books 
provided by themselves, and the third elass on slates, 
which being done they were all looked through by the 
head of each class, and each word which had been written 
down spelt aloud by the whole school. 

Blundering and awkwardness are leading faults of our 
poor, and any act which requires accuracy in discrimi- 
nating minute facts is most important to correct these 
faults; spelling, as well as arithmetic, aid in this. 

. VI. At twelve they went home to dinner; at two the 

returned. The first half hour was spent in silence, whic 

Walter had found a most efficient aid towards order and 
discipline. They all sat still, and those who liked to 
bring books read to themselves; and sometimes Walter 
read aloud to them or told a story from history. The 
only point was that they should sit perfectly still; but 
before they sat down they washed their hands and combed 
their hair. These may be trifles, but they are most 
important. . They formed a habit of life, and prevented 
that tangle of confusion in which the poor so constantly 
live. It left Walter a clear, empty area in which to direct 
his thoughts and his questions, and from which they 
could start clear. In summer afternoons, the sun blazing 
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in through the open door, and the deep shadows from 
the trees cast on the whitewashed wall, under which the 
long lines of children sat leaning against the wall,— 
many intelligent and some loving eyes cast on Walter, 
—gave a really happy view of life, and Walter felt often 
a thrill of joy pass through him, as he viewed the group 
which he had made peculiarly his own. Walter really 
loved them, and worked on not for pay alone. He loved 
his school, and looked on to a bright and happy future at 
the end of his work. As he sat there, and looked at 
some of those who in simplicity were serving Gop and 
looking to Walter for guidance and direction, he loved to 
feel, “ This will never end while I love and serve my Gop; 
those very faces and youths before me will be with me 
for ever and ever in my Faruer’s home on high. Gop 
give me grace to do my work—blessed, happy thought!” 

The sun used to shine in so hotly on little sunburnt 
faces, which told stories of green fields, buttercups, and 
bachelors’ buttons. Walter always kept a large jug of 
water, in which the children placed their flowers which 
they brought in the morning; and they loved to see 
them there: though Henry and Patrick always took 
their flowers to Walter’s own house. And in winter the 
' blazing fire lit up the same happy faces, which smiled 
around, as they sat thinking of the flame, or listening to 
Walter. 

VII. This over, at a quarter to three Walter hung up 
the large map, and the geography lesson began. All the 
school stood opposite it, the head class behind and the 
others in lines before them down to the smallest. The 
maps were highly coloured. The fourth class gave the 
name of the country, the seas round it, the towns, and 
the colour and shape with which it was described on 
the map. The third class gave the rivers and moun- 
tains, lakes, small bays, and creeks round it. The second 
class gave its provinces, small towns, and places of note. 
The frst class gave the latitudes and longitudes of the 
different chief towns, and gave the historical facts con- 
nected with the country ; and the two or three head boys, 
which were Walter’s chief staff (not monitors), gave the 
populations, physical history, &., of the country. Walter 
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wound up with a story about the history of the country 
which brought out the leading facts of its history, and 
impressed it on their memory. 

e geography took place three times weekly ; Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. History took its place on 
Tuesday and Thursday ; Saturday always being a holiday. 
At the history lesson a map was again hung up, and 
others beside it, to give the idea of pee history ; and 
a very clear and long table of chronology, which all could 


The fourth class went through the reigns and dates of 
® portion of a period; the third gave the incidents of 
each reign; the second class gave the parallel history of 
other countries, and the first class some of the principles 
connected with the events mentioned; and Walter again 
wound up with a story illustrative of the period. A spe- 
cimen of this plan is annexed. 
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After the geography and history lecture, at half-past 
three, each first-class boy read from an English book, 
which all the school down to the little children learnt 
by heart from hearing it read; the fourth class then spelt 
afl the shorter words; the third class spelt the harder 
ones, the second class ed the sentences gramma- 
tically, and the first slasaiexplaiied the meaning, and 
went through the harder parts of the grammar. 

At half-past four the whole school said the Catechism ; 
the fourth class said the Catechism; the third class 
answered general questions on our duty to Gop and our 
neighbour ; and the first and second elass went through 
the Scripture parables. 

On Friday they all said the Catechism without - 
tions ; the first class wrote a short paper in the week on 
some subject given by Walter, for the sake of exercising 
their powers of composition ; this was always given in on 
Friday afternoon. 

The evening prayers were much like the morning, only 
shorter ; Saturday was a holiday; all saints’ days were 
holidays also from the end of morning service, which was 
at eleven. Before evening prayers there was a pause of 
five minutes, that all might be still before the end of the 
day’s work. 

Such was Walter’s day. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ELLEN, 


SEVERAL months had passed away, and Walter was 
gaining rapidly his ascendancy over the minds of the 
boys, correcting many of his own faults, and ascertaining 
more and more his true position ; the inhabitants, rich 
and poor, had begun to learn his value; Henry was 
his constant companion, worked for him at home, and 
helped him most efficiently at school; he was the same 
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simple, sweet, and confiding disposition at thirteen as 
he had been at twelve. Walter's walks were frequent 
and regular to the widow’s cottage; her failing health 
and poor circumstances made her a fitting object of 
his attention and regard. Robert had wholly disap- 
peared from the school; his mother and himself gave out 
that they should leave the parish, declaring that with so 
deceitful and dishonest a set as the whole parish held, they 
could find no home; they had not been brought up to 
such things; the parish they used to live im had honest 
people in it; but the time for going back was continually 
put off; they were still living in the same parish and the 
same house. | 

In the meantime Walter paid one visit to his native 

lace, and had one long interview with Ellen. It was 
Inte when Walter leapt off the coach with his carpet-bag 
in his hand, ascended the well-known hill, fringed with 
beech woods, which led down to his father’s home and 
Ellen’s cottage. 

It was a summer’s night, and the large evening moths 
were making their mysterious and noiseless processions 
through the air, darting every now and then into the 
deep shadows of some group of leaves, to gaze with fiery 
eyes on what was going on within. The glow-worms 
lighted their pale lamps in the long dewy grass, and tiny 

sped their mystic dance between Walter’s eye and 
the last yellow light of the sunset, as if each were leap- 
ing higher than the other to see where the sun had 
gone; a nightingale sung wondrously upon a bough, as if 
to greet the wanderer’s return ; and a distant cart-wheel 
made slumberous music in the deep ruts on the road over 
the common at least half-a-mile away. 

Walter sat down on the stile to muse on the past; 
he could see at the bottom of the meadowy hill the yellow 
light of the candle through the window of Ellen’s cottage. 
“ Does she love me still ? and is she as warm as she was 
that sweet, but bitter evening when we said good-bye P” 

Walter almost imagined he saw the shadows through the 
window of forms in the cottage; he could bear the sus- 
pense no longer; he started from the stile and walked 
impatiently down the hill; he reached the lane at the 
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bottom, which wound its tortuous way into the village 
street, the pond, the high woodbine hedge, the church 
tower rising square and high against the still cold night 
sky; the great avenue of ancestral elms which reposed in 
dignity beyond it; the alder-trees, which sighed and 
murmured beside the village brook, how well he knew 
them all; he seemed to know every minute part, and yet 
what ages it appeared since he had seen them! many 
months of crowded life had passed like a dream before him 
since last he was there; of life full of events which 
yawned like a black chasm between the past and present, 
as if he had fallen asleep at evening, and awaked again 
in the same posture at morning dawn; it was but as a 
minute since he lay down, and yet one long dream full of 
figures fantastically changeful had rushed before his mind’s 
eye which had made that brief hour of sleep look like a 
long, long night, separating by a measureless gulf the 
yesterday from to-morrow, and yet in consciousness they 
two were as one, and the intervening chasm as nothing ; 
one year of deep events on the threshold of life turns 
life’s foreground into background and throws into far 
perspective forms that were but just now in the front 
of the canvas; it is not time but things that make time 
long, and the amount of our consciousness with regard to 
them. 

So Walter mused as he entered his native village, as he 
- saw round him the scenery of his childhood and his boy- 
hood. An owl flew out of the great barn roof to sail 
away up to the old church tower, as if to tell the church 
that Walter had come back; and the church clock 
chimed ten with its silvery tone up to the moon which 
had just risen, as if to welcome one of its dear old chil- 
dren back again; the type of Him Who is “ the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever.”’ 

* Will she love me as she did ?”’ again he asked himself, 
as he walked, slower and more slowly, towards the gate of 
Ellen’s cottage garden; “or will ahs laugh at me, and 
rally me for some of my infirmities and weaknesses P” 

Oh, Walter, do not be too anxious, and do not expect 
too much. We cannot be always sitting on keen edges ; 
there are scenes which bring out intense feelings, and 
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those moments are the fever, not the health of the 
patient. 

“Her last letter was rather colder than usual,”’ said 
‘Walter to himself; “she said, ‘Dearest Walter,’ not 
‘her own dearest,’ and she signed herself ‘your most 
affectionate,’ instead of ‘your attached.’ My heart mis- 
‘gives me; I know I can’t stand a check from her. Ive 
a great mind not to go in to-night, but to wait till to- 
morrow morning. Yes, I will do that,” said he, passing 
by the wicket gate on his way to his own father’s house. 
At that moment the door of the cottage opened, and 
the dark form of a girl appeared in the candle- 
light. 

“It’s a clear night, and no clouds on the moon,” said 
the sweet and well-known voice of Ellen. 

Walter laid his hands on the paling; it was the voice 
with which he had connected everything in life. How 
often he had dreamt of it, waking and sleeping! It was 
his own property, that voice was, and had a right to 
speak to no one but him. When he is dull, that voice is 
to cheer him; when others are unkind to him, that voice 
is to say, “ Walter, there is no one in the world I love 
like you;’’ when he is desponding, that voice is to give 
him courage, and say, “ Cheer up;’’ when he is dying, 
that voice was to sound on his ear the last sad word of 
earth,—the last ‘‘ good-bye,’’—the last faint echo of the 
marriage bell sighing on the ear of death. 

_ What 1s there not in a voice? What a blessed thing 
his engagement to Ellen had been to Walter! how it had 
steadied him through life !—the one earthly rock round 
which the cable of his vessel had coiled, and prevented 
it from floating out to sea. Each thing he did was in- 
spired by the thought of what Ellen would think of it. 

And yet, Walter, think a moment ; “boast not thyself 
of to-morrow.” There is One Who is a surer rock than 
even Ellen—the “ Rock of ages.” 

Walter opened the garden gate, and walked quickly up , 
the garden path. Lllen’s figure lingered for a moment, 
as if startled at the approach of any one at that late hour ; 
the next moment he had thrown his carpet bag on the 
turf, and had rushed into Ellen’s arms. That moment 

L : 
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‘was enough to show she was all-«more than all which she 
had been in his brightest dreams. 

Walter was leaning against the ae chimney corner ; 
the old people were sitting at the table, gazing up into 
the young man’s face. Ellen was standing by his side, 
her two hands folded on his left shoulder, od her fore- 
head leaning on his arm: it was a brief five minutes of 
rapture and delight. 

“Sit down, dear Walter, and have some tea,” satd 
Ellen, proceeding to make the tea with her own hands. 
“Or a you ought to go home to tea to your 
own father?” said she, pausing with the teapot m her 
- hand. 

Walter looked grave; that remark was not quite what 
he wanted. 

“Can’t you make it, Ellen dear? or if it’s too much 
trouble, I will go directly,’ said he, in a vexed and half 
jealous tone. 

“ Oh, it’s not for the trouble of it; it was the fear lest 
yous father should blame me for keeping you for the first 
night.” 

Se Well, perhaps I had better go,” said Walter, in a 
tone of resignation. | 

“You'll be here very early in the mofning,” said 
Ellen, with an expression which faltered with tenderness. 
Walter smiled; that was just what he liked. “It must 
not be before I have come back from milking; I don’t 
get home much before nine.” 

“Qh, no, of course; you couldn’t put the milking 
away for to-morrow ?” 

“TI don’t know—I might,”’ said Ellen, yin dae e 

“ Oh, you had better not,’’ said Walter ; “it would bea 
pt to alter any regular rule. Ellen, on second thoughts, 

think I shall hardly get here before twelve; 1 must go 
and see three or four of the neighbours.” 

“T shall be quite ready by that time,’’ said Ellen, com- 
- ‘placently and quietly. 

i Well, ou might have been ready before,” said 
Walter to himself as he moved to the door. 

“ Good night, dear Walter,” said the old accustomed 

voice, laying a stress on that little monosyilable which 
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arene Walter which shot joy through Walter’s heart. 
turned round with the lateh in hig hand. 

_“ Dear Ellen,” he seid, “good night; to-morrow, at 
nine.”’ 

“ At twelve, I thought you seid P” 

“Ay, ay, yes,” he said; and Walter walked alone up 
the narrow lane leaving his bag lying on the grass. He 
turned round when he got to the gate, and saw Ellen 
looking out of the bed-room window. “Then she does 
care about me,” said Walter; and he moved towards hig 
father’s cottage. 

“ How odd it ia,” said he to himself, “I have so often 
thought of her, yet she doean’t seem to be so mepeed 
mp in me, does she ? then she is very strong-minded. [| 
must consider her disposition. She wouldn’t have looked 
out of the window after me, if she didn’t care a great 
_deal about me. Ah, well! it will be all mght when we 
are married; she will have no one else to think of then!” 

Poor Walter! how you do fret about trifles; for they 
sre trifles really. You will think altogether differently © 
five years hence. You will then estimate Ellen by her 
acts and not her manner; and things that you now raise 
into spectral giants will then sink down into dwarfs. She 
may be a little blunt and plain-spoken; but she has no 
other thought but you: without you life is a blank to 


‘¢ Oh, scorn not thou for this the true and steadfast love of years, 
The kindly that from childhood grew, the faithful to thy tears ; 
If there be one that o’er the dead hath in thy grief borne part, ' 
And watched through sickness by thy bed,—call her’s a kindred 

heart.’’ 


The interview between Walter and his father was full 
of joy on both sides: he loved him tenderly, and his 
father was devotedly attached to him. The moment he 
had got to bed his mind kept wandering over his inter- 
view with Ellen. 
 “T am agreat fool: why do I worry myself so about 
trifles? I thought I had corrected myself, and now J 
find that I am as bad as ever.”’ 

In that mood he fell asleep. The next morning: he 
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‘was up early and at Ellen’s cottage door. Her father 
and mother were out, and she was plaiting; her small, 
well-shaped head, with her hair so beautifully parted, as 
it always was, leaning over the plait, and that simple, 
narrow velvet band she always wore over her forehead, 
her beautifully neat and quiet dress so perfectly becoming 
her situation and her state in life, the utter absence of 
adventitious ornament, were all points in Ellen’s appear- 
ance which Walter had ever loved; and they struck him 
more than ever now. She looked up as he entered, with 
her quiet hazel eye fixed upon him, which immediately lit 
up with smiles when she saw who it was; -the colour 
mantled to her cheeks, giving a beautiful softness to her 
complexion. She rose at once and said, with her own 
quiet, gentle voice, 

“ Dear Walter, I’m so glad to see you,” and she leant 
her forehead against his shoulder, as she had done the 
a before. 

alter was quite happy. She resumed her seat, and 
‘Walter stood leaning against the white-washed wall, 
oe his cap up in his hand as his eyes were fixed on 
lien. 
- ae have you thought much about me since I 
le + 29 : 
‘  Dve thought of very little else,’’ said Ellen. 

“Why are you at times so cold in your manner to me P 

it does so often disappoint me.”’ 

“AmTI? I didn’t the least know I was.” : 

“Well, we will not talk of that now,’ said Walter, 

checking his disposition to be complaining; “but tell 
‘me, Ellen, do, for I’ve come home full of it—will you 
not consent to be married now? My home is so dull 
and desolate, and you would make such a difference to 
me in life.” 

_ “Tt’s quite impossible,” said Ellen. “I always told 
you, that while my father and mother live, I must live 
with them and for them.” 

Walter’s countenance fell. ‘“ But Ellen, surely it can- 
not be your duty to forego all your happiness in life to 
wait on them.” 


~ “T owe them everything,” said Ellen; “I’m the last 
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of their daughters left at home, and I’ve promised them 
I wouldn’t leave them. Should I, dear Walter, ever be 
happy sitting by your side, if I had acted against my con- 
science P”’ : 
_ “How can you speak so coldly, when you say words 
‘ which you know are my death-warrant? Ellen, ’m- 
very, very unwell at times, and I feel ill-health is sap- 
ping my constitution; and if any human being is the 
esuse of it, you are.” 

- “How truly unkind in you to say so!” said Ellen, 
looking up with a look of expostulation which thrilled 
through Walter. “ You know my father and mother are 
old, they cannot last many months longer: only wait a few 
months longer, and we shall be united.” And Ellen 
took up her plait from the ground, and went on 
working. , 

“ Ah, well, Ellen,” said Walter, looking out of the 
window, “1 begin to believe it’s uaa but pure selfish- 
ness in you; you don’t think my small house is furnished 
so as to suit your wishes: a little longer, and it will be: 
furnished better—eh, Ellen ?” 

Ellen made no answer, but he thought he saw a tear 
drop on the plait: that was just what he wanted—he de- 
termined to work on the wound he had made. | 

“What is more,” said Walter, “I’m quite pained to 
hear of a report in the village that our match 1s broken 
off, and that you are attached to somebody else.” 

He said this with a tone and a manner of assumed de- 
termination, in order to give weight to his words. Ellen 
answered nothing, but her shoulder shook as she bent 
down over the plait. 

“ And I half believe it too,” said Walter looking out 
of the window with a tone of hesitation which seemed to * 
imply a doubt whether he would say it or not. 

Ellen looked up in his face ; her eyes were full of tears, 
and he thought he had never seen her look so beautiful : 
a sort of madness seized Walter. 

“You can do as you like,” said he. “I think per- 
haps it would be better that our engagement should 
be broken off for the present: we can but resume it again 
when your father is dead, if we both are free.” And 
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Walter tossed his cap up to the ceiling, and looked up at 
it as it came down again. 

- Ellen rose and moved towards the door without 
speaking. 

“Are you going?” said Walter; but she was gone, 
and the door was shut. 

Walter sat down by himself on a chair, and began to feel 
very uncomfortable. He laid hold of a leaf of a geranium, 
which he pinched and fairly pulled the plant over on to 
the ground; it fell’on the cat and made her run scream- 
ingaway. “ Dear me,” said Walter, “that’s Ellen’s cat.” 

The latch of the door was pulled up and Ellen’s 
brother entered: his name was Jesse; he was a young 
farmer. After the usual greetings he sat down by 
Walter's side. “ Well, old fellow,’ said he, “ how does 
the world go on?” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t know,” said Walter, looking at the fire- 
place in an abstracted manner. 

“Tf it does not with others it will go well,” said Jesse, 
“with you.” 

“Why so?” said Walter. 

“Why, because you’ve got a woman worth ten thou- 
sand,” said he. “She loves you, Walter, in such a way 
as I never saw any woman love another.” 

t ba do you mean ?”’ said Walter, starting suddenly 
round. 

“Why, I mean, she thinks of nothing but of you all 
the day long while you are away. You ought to see how 
pleased she is when your letters come.” 

“No, is she?’ said Walter, in a rapid and anxious 
manner; “is she P”’ 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Jesse; “do you doubt it ?” 

“No,” said Walter, “ no.’’ 

“I can give you good proof of what ber attachment is 
to you, if you want proof; only I don’t know that I may 
without betraying confidence.”’ 

“T say,” said Walter, “do call her back ;’’ as he moved 
quickly towards the door himeelf. 

“Call who back ?”’ said Jesse. 

“Why, Ellen, to be sure.”’ 

“Where is she gone ?” said Jesse. 
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Well, I was such a fool,” said Walter. “I don’t 
know, but I can’t help thinking—”’ 

“Thinking what ?’”’ said the other in astonishment, 
“The fellow is gone daft, I think,” 

But Walter’s mind was simply fixed on trying to 
convince Ellen, how bitterly and deeply he regret- 
ted having given her so much distress, He ran into 
the garden, hut Ellen was not there; he ran down the 
lane and called her, but there came no answer; he went, 
down to one or two of the neighhouring cottages, where 
he knew Ellen often went, but no one knew where she 
was, or had geen her. Poor Walter! he was really un- 
happy. His own wretched tendency to jealousy, and 
irritability had brought him to trouble as usual. 

“T quite deserve it if she never should come back 

ain ; I quite deserve it, if she did Jove another instead 
of me! Qh, Ellen, what shal] I do without you?” said 
he, sitting down on a stile in a field in which he 
had walked with Ellen, in times gone by. There wag 
a little copse near the field, whose ground was covered 
with euckoo-pint and wood anemonieg, and he and she 
had constantly walked there. There was scarcely a trea 
under which he had not sat, where he had not read poetry, 
or where they had not gathered foreach other little nosegayg 
of wild flowers. He wandered through the woods, ee 
wards and forwards, hoping to find her there, but that 
was not Ellen’s way ; the last thing she would have done 
would have been to have sought refuge in a wood; she 
wag very unromantic, He sat down and reasoned deeply 
and quietly for 4 whole hour, and prayed inwardly to 
Gop to give him greater strength of character; and that 
long hour’s thought and prayer left a deep mark cut 
on the bark of Walter’s growing character. 

“JT thought I had overcome all this,”’ said he to him- 
self; “and now I find I have got to fight the battle over 

ain.’’ 

Oh, Walter, you will have to fight that battle till the 
last breath is gone. Hercules struggled with a serpent in 
his cradle, aad nearly his last labour was killing another 
serpent, and from your mother’s milk till you go down to 
mother earth you will have to struggle with the same 
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serpent of disposition, cradle-born and dust-buried. 
Jealousy and irritability are your two leading faults, and 
you will be jealous of the very hand that holds your dying 
head, and irritable with the nurse that tends you most 
tenderly in the last moment. Gon’s grace, Walter, 
that is all that can do the work. | 
- Walter rose up, calmly and quietly, and returned to 
Ellen’s home. He opened the door, and she was sitting 
there alone, plaiting. He went up behind her chair, and 
took her hand in his, and stooping down said, “ Ellen, 
can you forgive me P”’ | 

“Oh, yes, dear Walter,” said Ellen, “ what have I to 
forgive ?” and she looked up at him with the greatest 
quietness and cheerfulness; but she sighed deeply, and 
that sigh went to Walter’s heart. 

“Why does she sigh?” thought Walter. Why? 
Walter; not for one half the cause you imagine, 
but because she looks forward to difficulty in future 
life with your disposition. Well, why do you look so 
surprised P Is it not natural that she should? Is that 
any reason why she should not love you deeply, faithfully, 
truly, to the end? None. You will have faults to bear 
with in her, which it will be her duty to overcome. You 
must bear with each other and for each other: that is the 
beauty of married life. 





_ “ Good-bye, dear, dear Ellen,” said Walter, pressing 
her hand in his, as a week after, he sprang upon the top 
of the coach, and with that quiet hazel eye left as a last 
impression on his memory and the words, “ Next 
Easter, Ellen,” on his lips, he left the village. 
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CHAPTER XVI. _ 


MR. MORDAUNT’S LETTERS. 


BrrorE Walter went he begged Mr. Mordaunt to 
write to him on one or two practical points on which 
he wished to have his opinion on paper, and while he 


was with Ellen he received the following letters from 
him. 


“ My pEAR WALTER, 

“As you have asked my advice about the forma- 
tion and conduct of Village Reading Rooms, I think it 
best to make my answer while your mind is free from 
your usual routine of work. 

“Tn a day like this, of rapidly-increasing intelligence 
and wide-spreading education, few things are more im- 
portant than to get together the young men of either 
town or country parishes, and to give them an opportu- 
nity of satisfying an intelligent desire for education. 
This is being done by very dangerous persons in all parts, 
and I strongly feel few parochial duties are more pressing 
than to meet this want. The schoolmaster of a parish is 
peculiarly. fitted to aid in a work like this. In many 
cases he has himself been the educator of those young 
men when they passed through the school; and whe- 
ther this be the case or not, he is always expected, 
from the habits and circumstances of his life, to be in a 
position of superior knowledge to the young men around 
him ; forewhere youths in a town possess greater keenness 
of mind, and crave a higher order of educational food, 
they will be within the reach of the higher order of 
schoolmasters sprung from the great training institutions 
and pupil-teachers of the present day; while the simple 
youth of a country village will find the village school- 
master proportionately suited to their class of attainments. 
Besides shigts the schoolmaster, being the person in 
immediate connection with the clergyman, is a person 
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of woe moral weight and character we might expect 
much. 

“For many reasons it seems that such a plan as you 
have suggested should be mare or less worked around the 
schoolmaster as a centre, always, of course, remembering 
that every such plan receives its true life and energy from 
its being part and parcel of the parochial system, and con- 
sequently of that state of things which views each sepa- 
rate member of the parish as members also of one family 
deriving life from one head. I do not see, too, why the 
schoolroom itself might not in many parishes be made 
available for a reading-room, where any difficulty should 
happen to exist about finding a room. 

“And now a few words on the arrangement and 
management of such a society. The evening is clearly 
the working man’s time for improvement both of mind 
and of soul; and one of the great faults of our English 
system seems to rest in the loss and waste of evening 
hours. I feel certain, that neither our agricultural nor 
artisan population need the amount of what is called 
sleep, which many assert as necessary for them. We 
must take care lest, in insisting on this, there may not be 
a slight wish to save ourselves the trouble of providing 
for well-ordered evening employments. Most young men 
are finding the necessity of evenings spent in something 
better than drinking and smoking; and every effort 
ought ta be made to assist them. 

“The first thing, then, that you would have to do 
would be to select a very few young men in the parish, 
who, being communicants, would form a safe nucleus for 
such a society ; for I should strongly object to any such 
rules ag should point too directly at the religious con- 
dition of the members, either externally or internally, 
and by selecting communicants you at once secure these 
three things: 1st, a certain moral tone in the original 
members, which would at once establish the character of 
the society, and tend to leaven those that might here- 
after belong to it; 2dly, you secure its members being 
churchmen, without the invidiousness of making a very 
direct rule on the subject; 3rdly, you would secure its 
earliest members heing persons more or less well known to 
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each other. I de not say I would make it a rule to 
admit none but communicants after the thing was 
thoroughly established ; but if once you establish a good 
nucleus for youth to gather nee 4 in school, college, 
or society at firet, every one afterwards more or less falls 
in with it. The second remark I would make with 
regard to the management of it would be, that it is very 
important not to let the object of such society be mere 
literary employment and desultory reading, by which I 
think it would do more harm than good; the primary 
object must be to convey certain principles, and to form 
certain habits of thought in the minds of the young 
eat of the parish. Now books alone will not 

o this, nor will pamphlets or papers. I think, therefore, 
that the reading-room might be also, I might say prima- 
rily, a lecture-room, and that through the means of 
lectures principles should be given which may afford point 
to the reading, as well as considerably add to its interest ; 
so that I think before you get your books, pamphlets, or 
papers, the first thing would be to get some regularly 
established lectures to be delivered, we will say twice 
a week, on some such subjects as these,—history, and 
Church history especially, geography, physical scien- 
ces, poetry, and the peculiarities of the raw material 
ie roduce of the manufactures of the neighbour- 

ood. 

“T daresay ‘this startles you, and you say, Who is 
to give the lectures? Well, I grant there is a difficulty 
in the matter, but it must be got over somehow: and 
first, I think the clergyman of the parish would be able 
and willing to say enough about Church history and 
history generally to set the key-note to that part of the 
reading. There are very few parishes where there are 
not one or two resident or neighbouring gentry who 
would not be able and glad also occasionally to give 
lectures on physical science and matters of taste gene- 
rally. One or two farmers would be found who would 
lend a hand by océasionally making some remarks in the 
shape of a lecture on the agricultural condition of the 
neighbourhood; the young men themselves might occa- 
sionally summon courage to make a few observations on 
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the subject-matter of their own employment, and it is 
wonderful how often visitors and people from a distance 
are willing to assist in such things. There are one or two 
parishes in London where this kind of plan is, I believe, 
being successfully worked ; in fact, it is quite wonderful 
how, if once a good scheme is afloat, material comes 
to hand ; and I do not think you would have to look long 
before you could see your way clearly to a sufficient staff 
of lecturers, provided always that they be under the 
direction of the clergyman of the parish. I can hardly 
imagine a greater evil than putting books into young 
men’s hands without principles, and still less papers 
or lighter literature. I should like to say a great deal 
more on this head, and I think I could, and that in such 
ways as to show the facilities that a number of different 
parishes which I have in my mind, in different parts of 
the country, have for working this part of the scheme ; 
but I have not room to go into that part at greater length 
now. I will, perhaps, another time, and try to show 
more by illustration the great use the lecture-room would 
be to the reading-room. 

“The next point for which I would suggest some regu- 
lations will be the books, &c., which you will place on the 
table of your reading-room. This, of course, will be a 
more difficult part of the business, and will require a 
good deal of discrimination and judgment, Many people 
would, I know, strongly object to the use of any news- 
papers. I cannot agree with them—first, because I 
cannot see the harm of any intelligent person being 
aware of what is going on around him; it must tend, if 
well directed, to enlarge his sympathies as well as his 
intelligence; man is gregarious, he is not solitary ; 
secondly, pen cannot hinder young men reading news- 
papers. They will see bad ones, and why should you 
not give them good ones; the News of the World and the 
Dispatch are read in every village or town in the country, 
and nothing can be-worse. I dislike the idea of areligious 
newspaper; but if you can find papers conducted on 
really sound principles, I should introduce them under 
the sanction of the clergyman. The Illustrated London 
News, I believe, contains doubtful principles in its text, 
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but is interesting on account of its illustrations. The 
Gardener's Chronicle I believe to be a good paper for a 
reading-room of the kind I am speaking of; but here 
again arises a difficulty about principles. With respect to 
magazine literature, it is to be regretted that there 
are so few middle-class magazines. The Christian Re- 
membrancer and the Quarterly are, of course, too high in 
their aim; while the Churchman’s Companion, and others 
admirable in their kind, are below the mark. We sadly 
want some good, clever, popular magazines suited to 
young men of the middle class. I believe Sharpe's Maga- 
zine started with this view, but I have reason to think it 
is @ failure. One or two publishers have promised us 
- something of this kind. i wish them every success. 
What we want is a magazine conducted on sound Church- 
of-England principles, really cleverly and popularl 
written, not in the dry form which so many Churc 
magazines seem to think it a duty to adopt, taking 
for the range of its subject-matter popular and elevated 
views of history and physical science, tales of domestic 
life, so put forward as to show the beauty and holiness of 
a well-conducted family, recommendations of books, and 
.such descriptions of the lives of good men as to awake in 
the minds of youth an emulation or a provocation to 
good works. The Church has not yet got hold of the 
middle class; she has strongly;affected a few men of 
taste in the highest class, and she has aimed at affect- 
ing the mass of the poor; she has not touched what 
is essentially England—the middle class. However, I 
should be very sorry to miss from your reading-room 
table the Churchman’s Companion, the Monthly Packet, 
and one or two others, of which I will speak another 
time. 
. “With regard to books, I should recommend a few 
standard works if you can afford to get them, such as are 
contained in the catalogue of books published by Parker, 
Masters, Rivington, and Cleaver; the writings of such 
men as Adams, Neale, Gresley, one would always hail 
with satisfaction in such a room. 

“ The next point of importance will be that connected 
with expense. It would be next to impossible for a 
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reading-room to come into existence without some help- 
ing hand in its origination,and I shonld think there arevery 
few parishes in the kingdom in which there is not some 
person or persons willing to give such a thing a start by 
a small library. With a sum ranging from £20 to £40, 
you might make a very good beginning for the purchase 
of papers and magazines; and for the occasional par 
chase of new books each member must pay something 
weekly. Why should not ‘such weekly payments in 4 
country parish be 3d., in a town parish 6d., aceording to 
the rate of wages? Twenty members in a country 
parish at 3d. will produce 5s. a week, or £18 month; — 
and this would be sufficient to cover the newspapers and 

magazines, and to leave something like 7s. or 8s. over’ 
monthly for new books. In many places you will find 

gentlemen willing to be honorary members, who would 

py peneens larger than that, and thereby swell the 

fund. 

“The furniture might be of the simplest description, 
and would need a very small outlay at first: a large table, 
a few forms, and some book-shelves, with apparatus for a 
fire, is pretty well all you need; I should recommend, #f 

ou could get them, a few maps on the walls and chrono- 

ogical tables. It would bea very good thing to promote 
a band or some musical society in connection with such a 
reading-room, which would tend to usefulness in many 
ways. The advantages of such an institution are many: 
it gives the clergyman a known body of young men, who, 
by unity, are prepared for any particular work that 
he may call on them for; it becomes an opportunity 
of drawing as line between the moral and upright, and 
the profligate and depraved ; it tends to good feeling and 
kindliness of sympathy, and helps to break down that 
painful distance and reserve so peculiar to English so- 
ciety. There is no reason at all why such a body might 
not give occasionally entertainments of a simple nature 
to the labouring poor, in the shape of musical evenings ; 
a natural consequence of it would be the formation of 
a cricket-club. 

I have not been able to do more than briefly to sketch 
the plan of some such institution, which I rejoice to find 
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is so generally becoming one of interest; I may in a 
future letter go more into detail. 
“KB. Morpaurr.” 


‘Dean WALTER, 

“You have asked me for some advice with regard 
to the arrangement sa bite time and plans as a village 
schoolmaster, and I will gladly do my best to make some 
sugvestions on both heads. You have undertaken a most 
honourable, responsible, and interesting work; and on 
your example, manner, method, spirits, and, above all, on 
your prayers, will hang, more or less, the eternal desti- 
nies of many. Few, after clergymen, will have more 
- gathered round them at the day of judgment, witnesses 
- either to their having done or neglected Gop’s work, than 
schoolmasters. 

“The first thing I should advise you then to do is, 
thoroughly to master the idea of your work; what I 
mean is, to know what you are going about, why and 
how you are undertaking it, and to see to the end of it. 
Four-fifths of the works of men are imperfect and de- 
crepit in their execution, because the original view and 
. intention of the actor was imperfect. Before we do a 
work we ought to see round it; discouragements, in- 
adequate materials, rashly applied energies, and many 
similar results, are sure to follow a partially conceived 
work. For instance, few better illustrations of what I 
say can be given than to concetve two men sitting down 
to write an ope en a given subject. The one 
thoroughly thinks over it, grasps, masters, and sees to 
the end of his matter in hand; watches it in all its 
bearings, and tests it in all its relations. The result will 
probably be, clear and lucid English, good grammar, sim- 
ple sentences, succinct expressions, and the reader’s mind 
carried easily with the thought. Take Addison’s papers in 
the Spectator, or Dr. Arnold’s History of Rome, and Bishop 
Bull’s Sermons as specimens. Another man sits down to 
write his opinion on the same subject, without thinking 
it out or seeming to the end of it. The result is, long sen- 
tences incompletely expressing the idea, inverted terms, 
false grammar, wordiness, useless and forceless adjectives, 
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and very often at the end of a sentence there is no true 
apodosis to its beginning, giving an impression that the 
writer has begun a sentence which he does not know how 
to finish. Many a schoolboy’s essay will be a good illus- 
tration of what I mean. Now, apply this process to the 
greater works of life, and you will see what I mean by 
this duty in a schoolmaster. You have undertaken to 
devote your time to the formation of the whole character 
of children and boys, excepting only those spiritual por- 
tions of it which belong to a higher teacher. To accom- 
plish this, great perseverance, forbearance, temper, self- 
command, and tact, are absolutely requisite. Sit down 
this evening, and think whether you have got these; 
imagine yourself trying to apply them, while you are 
ruminating over your fire after tea, without a candle. 
See to the end of your work, and see round it; that is 
the first rule I give you. 

‘“‘The second advice I would suggest, and in close con- 
nection with the above, is the importance of confidence, 
as much as of diffidence. There is a great mistake abroad 
that diffidence is a virtue. Itis not. Ifa man is what 
he ought to be, he will both know and recognise his own 
power, and equally cheerfully know and recognise his own 
infirmity. See what your tendency, gift, talent, or power 
is; and choose the aihete or mode of action which would 
best apply it. 

“Thirdly, make up your mind for continual disappoint- 
ments. No work is great and no man is great who has 
not had many failures. True energy of character, real 

eatness of mind, are especially shown by being able to 
fear keen disappointments, the failure of our schemes, 
the stultification of our assurances, and yet, in spite of 
all, to be able to athe afresh: as the Psalm says, ‘Thy 
loving correction will make me great.’ Few people are 
more called upon to the exercise of these efforts than 
the schoolmaster and those who have to do with the 

oung. 
“Fourthly, remember your example is worth all your 
teaching ten times told: teaching without example is 
hike a long, pointless, background without the in 
front; example, like that figure, may easily stand with- 
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Out a background and yet do its own work fully, freely, 
and boldly. It may be trite, but it is worth frequently 
remembering, that children are keen observers and clever 
critics. You will do more towards accomplishing your 
_ .end by your own personal discipline and religion, than by 
all the precept that you may enforce. I say this is trite; 
.but how few schoolmasters dream of acting on it, and, I 
.am sorry to say, how few training schools attempt to 
make, elevate, or strengthen the character of the teacher 
they send out! : | 

“ Fifthly, I should strongly advise your own personal 
attendance at daily service and weekly Communion, if it 
lies in your power. Passing by in this place the personal 
strength to yourself, it is so important the schoolmaster 
Should do his best to correct, at least, in the rising gene- 
-ration, the sadly prevalent misapprehension that is afloat 
amongst the poor about the Holy Communion. The 
constant attendance of the schoolmaster will not only 
counteract much of this among adults, but will form,a 
very strong, unconscious habit of oe in the children 
under him; but, above all, you should really recollect 
how very much your most responsible office needs the 
constant grace, meditation, and quietness which these 
duties will demand from you. We cannot do a real 
work, or indeed any work, ina hurry. One reason why 
there were so many truly great men in other days was, 
that they had less hurry and more meditation. Ifa man 
goes twenty miles on a railroad now, he thinks he must 
take a book with him: why not sit and meditate ? 

“ Now that I have made these few remarks on general 
matters, Ll will proceed to the more common rules for 
your daily work. You are a schoolmaster—grasp that 
idea. Be single, not diffusive, in your aim; be a school- 
master, not less, for it will be more than enough for all 
your powers; and not more, for you will then be missing 

our own work, interfering with others, and spoiling 
th. " 

“ After you have arranged the devotional and religious 
part of your day, consider carefully the machinery of the 
rest. You cannot teach without reading. No mistake 
is greater than to teach just up to what we know, and so 
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let instruction tread on the heels of knowledge. Teach- 
ing others instructs ourselves wonderfully, yet not until 
we have laid in a certain store of knowledge ourselves 
first; and in this reading, you must not be satisfied with 
reading as a merely mechanical preparation for instruc- 
tion. Read so as to be able to think round what you 
have read, to apply it as a principle, and to illustrate and 
compare it. One fact impressed through the school- 
master on his pupil in the day is worth fifty merely 
taught; e.g. I will suppose you are teaching an upper 
class in a school English history. I will suppose that — 
you have some intelligent boys, and are going to instruct 
them in the reign of Richard I. Do not begin till at 
home you have read that portion of ee history which 
‘treats of him, and weighed and thought it over in your 
walks for a week. Take a walk every day to think over 
it; see the condition of English society and English go- 
vernment in that day; see the nature and consequence 
of the Crusades; the influence on England of Richard’s 
absence at them ; dwell on it carefully. You say, Where 
am I to find books? I have been out one day walking, 
and trying to think; and I find I have a wish, but I want 
more books. Good,—the best thing you could have said. 
He who has been driven to scrape together every atom 
of knowledge he can find from every portion of a book 
he can lay hold of, with his mind eager for instruction, 
will learn more than he who sits in a library with ten 
thousand volumes round him. The hungry man values 
a crust; he that never wants is careless of a banquet. 
Men were far wiser before books were common or print- 
ing easy ; they thought more, and were driven to make 
the most of every thing. Observe and read through and 
through the history you have got, till you have worked 
out every possible knowledge you can from it; draw out 
the internal evidence, weigh it, apply it ; work out every 
book you have got which may throw light on the subject. 
Then, when you have anxiously worked through all, see 
if you can borrow any other man’s book; and after all 
this kas you will be far more advanced than those 
who have all information at hand. Be able, when you 
teach the reign, to talk freely of it, to illustrate it, to 
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make tales of it, to answer and anticipate objections and 
difficulties. It is not history which is of use to boys; it 
is man and principles. One reign handled by a thought- 
ful mind may teach more of man and sirinaiples than ten 
reigns simply learnt. You ask what history to read; I 
will give you a list of books in the next portion of m 
letter ; but I must conclude for the present, and finis 
my remarks in my next letter. Meanwhile believe me 
yours very faithfully and affectionately, 
“EK. Morpaunt.” 


“ My DEAR WALTER, 

“In continuing the advice I was trying to give you 
in my last letter, I will next suggest to you the import- 
ance of having a very definite framework for your whole 
day. It is wonderful to see how desultory the days of 
many men are: no plan, no system, no two things done 
at the same hour each day, no method. They lose half 
their time; and allow their opinions, their minds, and 
their modes of expression to become as uncertain and in- 
definite as their time. Rely on it, that time, with its use, 
is the framework of the mind—the keystone of the arch. 
Without attention to it, all the powers we possess will 
fall weakened to the ground. Plan and disciplined ar- 
rangement give vigour and manliness to the sentiment, 
and terseness and health to the expression, while an un- 
methodical day dilutes every stream which flows through 
it. There is as great a difference as that which exists 
between the clear, pellucid, crystal stream which flows 
onward deep down in a sentinel and narrow channel, and 
the same water which rolls thinly and muddily over the sur- 
face of fifty meadows, as between a methodical and a de- 
sultory day. Have an exact plan for your time; do the 
same things at certain hours of the day and week: you 
little know the strength you will give yourself, and the 
vigour which your example will throw into others. 

“Two pence difficulties will start up very likely to 
your mind. You will aa) ‘What a painful exertion it 
will be to live by so ngid a rule! how irksome! life will 
be a slavery!’ Try it. Rely on this: -of nearly any 
difficulty in life the chief point is making up your mind 
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to it. Once make up your mind, determine your will, 
and the difficulty is over. In this case there will be so 
much gratification arising from the consciousness of really 
achieving your points, so much cheerfulness from its 
bracing discipline, you will be so engrossed in the interest 
of your work, that you will forget the little irksomeness 
of the discipline. i ask you, do you ever see men who 
live this kind of life dull, mawkish, or worn with irksome- 
ness? while, on the contrary, do you not see men who 
take the other line, showing these very failings? I say 
again, try it—try it for one week: I feel nearly sure you 
will not leave it off. The other difficulty is, you will say, 
‘If I thus exactly fill my time up, I shall have no time 
for extra works; I shall lose much profit and usefulness 
by being bound to a punctual rule.’ I will answer for it 
that you will do double the quantity in the time of real 
useful work, than you would do without plan and method. 
Indefiniteness gives an idea of vastness. In this case it is 
only an idea, not a reality. A man is sure to think that 
if his day is not tied up, he will do fifty things in it; and 
that if it is tied up to twenty-five things, he will lose 
twenty-five more; instead of the truth being, that the 
undefined day would end in ten things being done; seeing 
-the things which we should do, might do, would like to 
do, &., 18 not equivalent to doing them. Do remember 
‘that. Then, again, we lose so much time by doing so 
many things exuberantly and thinly, by which we trench 
on the ground of the next act. Compel yourself to do 
the work which belongs to four areloek at four o’clock, 
and thereby to have completed the three o’clock one; and 
-though you may seem to have to curtail the three o’clock 
-work, it will really result in its being done far more trul 
by a more concentrated attention in a shorter time. t 
might go on answering these objections at great length, 
but I have not room. 

“ Now, how shall you divide your day? At what time 
is school? half-past nine? Then you will be at school at 
nine. The morning work is, of course, bounded by twelve 
o’clock ; and the afternoon work is confined between two 
and five. Thus, then, you have the key-note set to your 
day by the necessary call of your daily duty. You as 
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your centre, and you have to coil round it the chain of’ 
your daily life. Make up your mind to do the work 

which belongs to your calling thoroughly and conscien- 

tiously ; do not curtail it or do other work init. The 

more vigorously you apply yourself to your own peculiar 

province, the more vigorous and healthy will be the acci- 

dental arrangements of the day. I should say, rise early: 

can you at six?—and read for your own personal profit, 
not school-work, till breakfast. You will then get two 
hours’ reading each morning. If so, do not read books 

which directly bear on your work. Your work with your- 

self is to open your mind and strengthen your powers, 
not to gain knowledge only ; to prepare soil rather than 

to sow seed. 

“Let your reading take some such line as this: a ser- 
mon of Bishop Bull’s or Bishop Wilson’s; some of Col- 
lier’s Ecclesiastical History; a piece of Latin translated 
into English from Cicero, if you are reading Latin; if 
not, a piece of English composition; and a short exercise 
in Latin, written well, and accurately parsed and con- 
sidered ; some mathematics or arithmetic. 

“ Read little and carefully. Either examine yourself in 
the week’s work or get some one to do it for you; and 
keep rigidly to your rule of work; you will do more than 
you can imagine in six months. In the evening, encou- 
rage one or two of your boys, particularly your elder ones, 
to come to tea with you, or to spend an hour and a half 
with you afterwards. It is most important you should 
know your boys, and they you: it wi pevouee reality of 
intercourse, and increase your knowledge of human 
nature, its wants and appliances. Always do that from 
six to half-past seven. then go to work at school-work : 
read for your history, divinity, and other lessons; look 
over exercises, master difficulties in arithmetic, &.; get 
ready for the next day’s work ; do this till half-past nine, 
then take up more light and amusing work. Try and get 
in the habit of thinking quietly before going to rest. 
Try and get Saturday for at east a half-holiday, : to 
examine yourself; to cf extra work ; to take walks if you 
can, with one or two of the boys, or to see them at their 
homes. Always get ready for Sunday carefully and 
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earnestly ; and let Sunday be marked, if you are able, by 
having again some of those you teach with you, as a day 
fitted for good intercourse. 

“I have now given you a sketch of the day and the 
week: I will say more, but must conclude for the present. 
Keep an account for each day, your little lesson of expe- 
rience and new information. ince not say how, above 
all, you must in your great calling, continually go to Him 
for grace, Whose children you are bringing up for 
heaven, and how necessary it is that at least three 
seasons of each day should be devoted to prayer and 
devotion. 

“T remain yours, very faithfully and affectionately, 

“ Ellersley. KE. Morpaunt.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE FIRST DEATH. 


‘W axPer had returned now a week ; the school-work had 
begun again. He was very dull, and found great comfort 
in going across and talking with Mr. Mordaunt. 

“T don’t know how it is, sir,”’ said he, the first evening 
that he was with the clergyman, “I feel inclined to give 
it all up in despair; I thought I had mastered my 
wretched infirmities, and I have been driving dear Ellen 
nearly mad by them. What am I to do?” 

“Well, Walter,’ said Mr. Mordaunt, “you must go 
on struggling, most likely, till you die; and beyond that 
dark river there is no more, and you will be free. Till 
then, we do walk as captives with our fetters hanging 
about us. You make a mistake in imagining that, because 
you are striving to overcome a fault, you will get md of 
your temptation to it; or rather, that you will lose your own 
* particular aptness to one particular form of temptation, 

simply because you haye for a time overcome it. One 
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particular field, either from soil or locality, is apt to pro- 
duce some particular weed, and that weed will be dis- 
tinctly a different one from.the produce of the next field. 
The husbandman may keep that weed down, but he does 
not destroy the tendency to that distinctive peculiarity. 
You will till you die have to struggle with that form of 
irritability and suspicion. The same fault broke out in 
Gop’s people, spoken of in the Bible, till the end of 
their lives :—Jacob’s earthly mindedness, Lot’s love of 
ease, S. Peter’s presumption and cowardice, were the 
leading features of their disposition to the end: their 
love to Gop was shown by cutting the weed down to the 
root the moment it appeared.” _ 

“Thank you,’ said Walter, “there is great truth in 
that ;’? and he went home comforted, and determined to 
fight day by day the battle, going step by step Zionwards ; 
“from strength to strength, till he might appear perfect 
before Gop in Zion.” 

He had been home about a week, when the typhus 
fever broke out in the village, and three or four of the 
boys caught it. | 

One evening, Walter was sitting by himself, reading ; 
& woman came to the door, and coming in timidly, 
presented the appearance of one who was suffering be- 
neath the pressure of poverty and want. She was very 
untidy in her appearance, and yet her countenance did 
not lack interest. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” said she, with a curtsey, “you don’t 
know me—you know my boy. I’m Mrs. Holmes; my 
boy is Edward Holmes, who comes to school.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Walter, “I know;” calling to his 
mind directly a tallish boy about thirteen, who had been 
at the school ever since he came, but had never much 
attracted his attention. He was untidy in his appear- 
ance, anything but clever, and never had any point 
that attracted Walter’s interest, though he had been 
very obedient, and had called out his master’s blame as 
little as he had his praise. But, in fact, Walter had 
taken a dislike to him without any reason for it. 

*“* My Edward, sir,”’ said the woman, “whom I dare say 
you know well enough, he’s a good boy to his mother, 
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and she is a widow, and hasn’t got ever another; and 
what she’d do if he goes, the Lorn knows!” 

“But who is his mother ?”’ said Walter. 

“Why I am, to be sure,” said the woman, “and I’ll 
tell no lie about it; and if Edward dies, I don’t know 
who’s to pay the rent.” _ 

Well, is he ill, then ?”’ said Walter, “ for I have not 
seen him for some few days at the school.” 

“Yes; he’s got the typhus fever, and is dying, if any- 
one ever was; and he takes on so wonderful about 
seeing you. You don’t know, sir, how that boy loves 
you!” 

“Loves me!’’ said Walter, his conscience suddenly 
smiting him for having taken so little notice of one of his 
own scholars. 
- “J hope you'll forgive the liberty I’ve taken ; I should 
be so thankful if you’d come and see him.” 

“Of course I will,” said Walter; “I'll come directly. 
** But do tell me a little more about him ;”’ for his interest 
had begun to be a little awakened. 

“T haven’t much to say about him,” said the woman, 
“ except that he has been always a good boy tome. He 
isn’t a boy of many words ; he never loved any one very: 
much, as I know of. He has always been his mother’s 
own boy; but he’s a going now as fast as he can with 
the fever, and what I’m to do now, I don’t know. He 
talks a deal about you, sir; everything is the master with 
him, the good master; it’s quite wonderful to hear the 
sayings the child has, which he learnt at school. I’m 
sure the child is as patient as a lamb; yet he fancies he 
has got a deal to do before he is fit to die: if he has, I 
know those that have.” 

The whole thing perplexed Walter much. He pro- 
mised her he would come immediately; and putting on 
his hat, he set off. 

The cottage lay at the head of a small copse at the 
end of a sandy lane, which went down with two high 
banks and Heese It was full twilight now; the air 
around was the cool and quict of advanced summer ; the 
stars spangled the enormous vault above ; and the bark of 
the dog in the distance, or the croak of the frogs in the. 
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nearest ponds, were nearly the only. sounds which struck 
upon his ear. He had never but once visited this part of 
the village, so little had his interest been awakened by 
Edward. As he approached the cottage, he saw a faint 
yellow light in the window, betokening a candle burning. 
A few sheep lay asleep on the bank between him and the 
cottage, and the continual tinkle of the wether-bell 
showed that they were. still restless, and that night had 
not yet unfolded her tent above them. The garden gate 
stood open before him; the high thatched roof of the 
cottage seemed to rest against the thick shadows of the 
wood behind him, and the sharp descent of the sandy 
lane on the left seemed to point the way to misty dis- 
tance. 

Walter went up to the cottage door, and knocked. 
The woman, who had preceded him, came to the door. 
A-small hairy dog rushed at Walter’s legs, and bit him 
through his trowsers: the woman beat him off with loud: 
vociferations. The room into which Walter entered was 
wretched and untidy to excess; the furniture miserably 
scanty ; two chairs, the rush bottom of one of them being 
fairly out,—a broken oak table, which hardly had an inch 
ery or level,—one or two stools, and a number of dirty 

itchen utensils lying about the floor, completed the 
furniture. A door stood open on the farther side of the 
room, which seemed to lead into a kind of shed or out- 
house, through which light was streaming. 

‘“‘'Where’s your boy ?” said Walter. 

“In there,” said the woman, pointing to the outhouse ; 
“he and I sleep there: the rats run about so upstairs, 
we can’t sleep there—they terrify us so. You must ex- 
cuse my humble house,” said the woman, in a touching 
tone of conscious inferiority ; “ things have all gone wrong. 
since my good man died. I was determined to let my 
boy go to school as long as he could, to make him a 
scholar; it 1s as good as money to him in the long-run. 
I know the odds of not being one by this time.”’ 

Walter had entered the room; a burning rushlight 
stood upon a box by the side of the bed. The bed was 
low—almost upon the ground; a heap of clothes lay in a 
corner of the room. A strong, close smell of fever 
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lay heavy on the air. The boy’s face, which Walter at 
once recognized, was turned towards the door; it was 
wasted and sunk by the ravages of illness. 

“ Have you no neighbour to help you ?”’ said Walter, 
turning to the woman. 

‘* No, sir,’ said the woman; “I live half a mile from 
any one, and I’ve always kept to myself.” 

“ Does the doctor see your boy ?”’ said Walter. 

“No, sir,” said she; “I’ve got the parish order, but 
the doctor never comes. They don’t inal after them sort 
much, sir,—taken up by the quality. The poor are born 
to die, as they say, sir, as the sparks fly up’ard,”’ said she, 
as she smoothed down the very ragged quilt on the bed 
of her boy. 

There was no tone of complaint about her voice; she 
seemed to take it all for granted. 

“ Haven’t you sent for Mr. Mordaunt, the clergyman ?” 
said Walter. 

“No, sir,’ said the woman, “I never interferes with 
no one, and no one interferes with me. I don’t like to 
go to such as they.—Edward, here’s the master; don’t 
you know him ?”’ said she. 

The poor boy lifted his head on his pillow, and pulled 
the front lock of his hair. 

“He always was so good for that, sir—so respectful, 
like; I’m sure he’ll go to the good place, if any one 
does. I knows of those as won’t.”’ 

“Well,” said Walter, turning to the boy, “ you wanted 
to see me, my boy; I’m very sorry to see you so ill.”’ 

“ Yes, sir,’ said Edward, his face lighting up with a 
smile of pleasure, “I’m so glad you’ve come. Mother, 
do you mind leaving me alone with the gentleman for 
a few minutes P”’ 

“ Daisy me! a secret, I suppose, that your mother 
mayn’t hear. Oh, I wouldn’t cast my shadow in no- 
body's way.—Yer sarvant, sir,’’ said she, as she walked . 
out of the room with a curtsey; and Walter was left 
alone with the school-boy. 

As soon as his mother left the room, Walter drew near 
the boy’s bed. “ Well,’’ said he, “and what’s the matter, 
my boy ?”’ : 
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The moment his mother left the room, the restraint 
seemed to be taken off Edward’s mind, and a smile of the 
deepest recognition,—of a sympathy between himself and 
the schoolmaster,—lit up his features. 

“ What's the matter ?”’ said Edward; “why I suppose 
it’s what you used to call dying, at school.” 

And dying it clearly was; for by the light of that 
slender rushlight Walter had seldom seen a more death- 
like countenance. But yet there seemed to be something 
so simple and real in the answer of the boy, that Walter 
was struck deeply. 

“When did I talk of dying at school ?”’ said he. 

“Why, sir,” said the boy, “don’t you remember that 
afternoon when you talked about the boy that died in the 
book ? and you said how our blessed Lorn had all the 
same sufferings, and what a comfort that was. I thought 
a deal of it at the time, though Bob Wilson said you 
were a fool, and said as how people didn’t die, and that 
he knew; but he was a bad boy, and I went home and 
dreamt of what you had said—such a beautiful dream, 
you can’t think: and since I’ve been ill, I’ve been think- 
ing whether it isn’t what you called dying in the story, 
and I sent for you to tell me. I wish you would tell me 
what to do, for I do wish to do all I can to be happy 
when I’m dead.’”’ And Edward laid his hands on the 
sheet, and by the movement of his fingers he showed how 
exhausted his remaining strength was. 

“ Well,” said Walter, ‘‘I think you do seem to be very 
ill, but what have you been doing ? for I can hardly tell 
you what to do, till I know what the past has been.”’ 

“T have been doing, sir,” said Edward, “what you told 
me,—that’s all.’’ - . 

“What I told you?” said Walter; “TI never told you 
anything that I can recollect.” 

“Why, you are always telling us things,” said the 
boy, “ ain’t you P” 

“ Oh, you mean telling the school things,” said Walter, 
feeling perplexed at the peculiarity of the boy’s manner. 

““Yes,”’ said Edward, “and I was inthe school. I have 
always done as you told us. A year ago you told us that 
we ought to say our morning and evening prayers kneel- 
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ing down; and you told us to say the Lorp’s Prayer and 
the sixty-third Psalm, and these three prayers out of the 
Prayer-Book; and when I came home I began to write 
them down on this bit of board, ’cause mother ain’t got 
a Prayer-Book :—yes, she has,’”’ said the boy, “for I 
wouldn’t tell a lie, except that it’s all torn out except the 
Gunpowder Treason; ’cause as how she left it in Church 
one Sunday, and when she came back she found it all 
torn, and she said as how the devil did it; but I think it 
was Jim Parkins. So I had to borrow Henry’s Prayer- 
Book ; you know him—the widow’s son—he’s always a 
kind boy; so I copied them out on this bit of board, and 
the evening prayer on the other side,—the Lorp’s 
Prayer, the sixty-third Psalm, and three collects,—and 
here they be, sir.”’ 

So saying, he put his hand behind his bed, and brought 
out a piece of board painted white on each side, apparently 
a piece of panelling out of some broken shed, on which he 
had written his morning and evening prayers. 

“Mother hadn’t got no paper, and I hadn’t got no 
money to buy any; so I thought this would do. The 
Ten Commandments, you know, were written on two 
tables of stone; so I thought there would be no harm of 
my prayers being written on this piece of board.” 

“ Have you always for a whole year used this ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; for a whole year I have never missed, Gop 
knows, since the day you told us. Wasn’t that right, 
sir? won’t it please Gop, sir, when I see Him ?” 

“ Oh, yes, quite right, my poor boy,’’ said Walter, 
musing over the strange account. “‘I love them that 
love Me, and those that seek Me early shall find 
Me.’ 99 

“Yes, sir,” sald Edward, looking earnestly at Walter, 
“and I’m going to see the great Gop, as you said; and 
he oe you know, ‘Are not these things noted in Thy 

ook 739 

“Yes, my dear fellow,’ said Walter; “but it is not 
only saying our prayers—it is our life also.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I know,” said Edward; “I know what 
you mean by that, and I hope I have tried to do what 
you've told me there. I was a poor, ignorant boy, sir, 
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and it wasn’t till you spoke of it that day, sir, that I 
knew it was wrong. But I heard you say as how the 
man was struck dead in the brick-field by lghtning, 
because Gop was angry with him; so I then determined 
to leave off. I found it hard work, but I prayed to Gop. 
I did as you told us to do: I marked off a bit of board 
with as many squares as days in the year, and I nicked 
off those days when I didn’t swear, and I put no nick to 
those when I did; so, by the help of Gon, and by doing 
that, I’ve broke through my habit, I think. Won’t Gop 
be pleased when I see Him, do you think ?” 

ut Walter sat silent and astonished, for he remem- 
bered the day he had given the advice about the squares ; 
and as he sat looking on the dirty piece of board, all 
marked with squares, some crossed and some not, which 
Edward had put into his hand, “ Is it possible,” thought 
he, “that words said at random, or a directed to 
Henry and others, who perhaps hardly heeded them, 
should be treasured up in the breast of this poor, neg- 
lected boy, whom I never noticed and scarcely knew, and 
be bringing forth fruit, like seed scattered accidentally on 
& good soil, bringing forth a hundred fold ?” 

Yes, Walter, there is a result; an arrow shot at a ven- 
ture piercing through the armour. 

“Sir,”’ said Edward, looking at Walter, “do you re- 
member, when you caned me with those other boys in 
the third class, for going out birds’-nesting on Sundays, 
and paying truant from Church P”’ 

“Yes,” said Walter, “I remember the day exactly.” 

“T didn’t do it, sir,” said Edward ; “it was Robert told 
you I did.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me it was not you?” said 
Walter, anxiously and surprised. 

“TJ did, sir,” said Edward; “I told you three times 
over, but you wouldn’t believe me, but caned me. You 
believed Robert, sir, and he wasn’t a good boy; for he 
was one of those who went birds’-nesting, and he gave 
the other boys brandy-balls not to tell of it.”’ 

- Walter clearly recollected the day, and felt struck to 
the heart at the remark of the boy. 

“You don’t know,” said Edward, “how your caning 
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disheartened me ; I felt as I couldn’t be good any more: 
I didn’t say my prayers for two days; but then I thought 
how bad I was. I was getting acorns up in a tree, and 
the bough broke, and I fell down; and I thought, Sup- 
pose I die? and ‘then I began to say my prayers again. 
I thought I ought to tell you of it, because it lay like a 
weight upon me, if I’m a dying boy.” 

There, Walter, how do you feel now P—disheartened a 
little ? In spite of all your boasted influence over in- 
dividual character, through continued neglect and indis- 
criminate violence, you had nearly lost a soul. Here is a 
blight to all your expectations ! here is a crack in the per- 
fect figure of yourself that you had been moulding ! 

It is so, thought Walter; but Mr. Mordaunt occurred 
to his mind, and he thought, what would Mr. Mordaunt 
do and say now? He could fancy him saying, “ Walter, 
Gop never intends us to have a perfect model for oneself ; 
or one day He will mar it with His own sun.” 

“Very true,” said Walter, looking suddenly at Ed- 
ward, hose large eye he found fixed steadily upon his 
face. ‘My poor boy,’ said Walter, “I was very, very 
much to Blame I remember quite well caning you, but 
you must forgive my hastiness. I thank Gop that 
yon gave up your duty to Him for so short a time 
0 te : 


“Mayn’t I see the clergyman ?”’ said Edward. “Do 
you think he’d come and see me, if you told him ?” 

“Yes,”’ said Walter, rising, “ Mr. Mordaunt will come 
immediately : I will go and fetch him.?’ - 

“ Oh, thank you, sir,”’ said Edward; “but do, sir, 
before you go, kneel down and say some of those 
prayers you said morning and evening; I used to love 
them so.” 

“That I will,” said Walter, kneeling down, and saying 
the same prayers he had been in the habit of using at 
school. 

Edward joined his feeble hands together, and went 
through each sentence in a whisper. As soon as he had 
come to the end of the well-known prayers Edward had 
so often silently offered up, Walter paused before the 
place where the hymn was introduced. It was Friday, 
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and the hymn they ever used for Friday had in it the 
verse— 


* “Oh, dying Lamb, that precious Blood 
Shall never lose its power.” 


At this moment, when Walter was pausing, not know- 
ing what quite to do, the poor sufferer, in a voice of 
much sweetness, sung voluntarily the verses of the well- 
known hymn. 

All was again silent. “Oh,” thought Walter, “how 
much have I been to blame! but how beautifully has 
Gop led and taught, with His own hand, this neglected 
boy! While I was taken up with the clever and the 
affectionate, this poor child has been agen] in his neg- 
lected corner, drinking in words which will be to him 
everlasting life.’ é 

He hastened to Mr. Mordaunt, and soon returned with - 
‘the kind and watchful minister. 

Mr. Mordaunt was as much struck with the develope- 
ment of Christian character in the poor boy as Walter 
was. Extreme simplicity and viewing every religious 
act in its real light, was the feature of Edward’s mind. 
His affection for Walter was most touching: he seldom 
took his eyes off him while he was in the room with Mr. 
Mordaunt, and the simple and natural way in which he 
constantly referred to him, as the author and source of 
oe rug impressions, affected the young schoolmaster 

eeply. 

Mr. Mordaunt questioned him closely in regard to his 
Christian faith, and his willingness to serve Gop. He 
was very ignorant on some points, but in all respects 
most anxious to do Gop's will wherever he knew it. 
‘“ Lorp, what wilt Thou have me to do?” seemed the 
burden of Edward’s heart. He spoke roughly, but his 
words were full of reality and truth. Mr. Mordaunt 
prayed with him; Walter joined in the prayer, and they 
took leave. 

In passing through the outer room, they had a short 
conversation with the mother, who bore the most ample 
and remarkable testimony to the influence of Walter’s 
conduct over her child. 
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* Tt’s all the master,” said the woman; “for the last 
nine months, the master this, and the master that, till 1 
am almost sick of it. If there is anything I wanted done, 
I’ve only got to say, it would please the master, and he’d 
do it directly. And as to his prayers, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve; he prays like a scholar, and that’s all because the 
master, as he says, told him he ought.”’ 

“ Well, Walter,” said Mr. Mordaunt, turning down 
the lane, “ what more encouragement can you have than 
that? It is Gop, crowning your efforts in a most beau- 
tiful manner, as far as that boy goes ; and you have simply 
worked for Gop’s sake, and have been unconscious of any 
second motive in what you’ve done for Him. You have 
saved his soul under Gop, and it will go to your account 
at the last day.”’ 

“ But, sir,” said Walter, “I’m only conscious of neglect 
in that boy’s case; I don’t understand what you mean.” 

“That is,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “you have not been: 
conscious of petting him, loving him, and spoiling him ; all 
the words af your’s which have told on him have simply 
been words you have said under a sense of duty to Gop. 
You have been conscious of working hard for Henry, or 
for Patrick, because you were conscious of the deep love 
you have felt for them; but that is, though a justifiable, 
yet a second motive, and very likely has done them some 
amount of damage, where you might have done a great 
deal of good. To this poor boy you have done no damage, 
but all good; you have brought him under the full hight 
of Gon’s sun, and have not cast one shadow of your own 
figure over its disc. There are many men, my dear 
Walter, in this world, who are always trying to do good. 
It would be a very happy thing if they would learn, that 
doing well is better than doing good.”’ 

It would be quite needless here to give the details of 
Edward’s illness and dying scene: both were most satis- 
factory. Mr. Mordaunt went to see him every day; and 
Walter’s evening work daily was to walk down the quiet 
lane, which led to Edward’s cottage, sometimes taking 
ay Henry as a companion, and sometimes walking 

one. 


The leading feature of Edward’s last days was that of 
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rapid development of Christian character. It seems to 
be often Gop’s way to bless those who have been single- 
minded, and simple in life, however ignorant they may 
be, and even narrow-minded, with great and rapid de- 
velopement of character in the last illness; they are like 
those simple flowers in the field, which shoot up within 
their own narrow bells, until the shining of the full 
meridian sun, and then opening their closed petals beneath 
his benignant light, they expand the whole of their tiny 
bosoms to his love, and drop their leaves todie. So, often 
it is on the deathbed: the character fully opens out be- 
neath the sun of Gop’s forgiving love, and only has just 
time to expose its full self before it passes from this scene 
altogether. 

On the night on which Edward died, Walter was 
roused from his sleep to accompany Mr. Mordaunt 
to the scene of death, to receive with his pupil his last 
Communion. 

When they entered the room, Edward was propped up 
with pillows ; his eye was glazed with approaching death, 
and his breath was beginning to assume that peculiar 
sound belonging only to the beach of the dark river. 
The moment Walter entered, the sufferer stretched out 
his wasted hand towards him, and his i lit up with in- 
tense joy at seeing one whom he so deeply loved. Walter , 
knelt by the bedside, and took his hand in his. 

“ Oh, sir,’’ said he, “I want to thank you so very very 
much for all you have done for me. I shall tell Gop of 
it when I see Him; if I go to Paradise, I shall watch 
every one who opens the door to see when you come in. 
Do you think it will be twenty years, or longer, or 
shorter, before we shall meet again ?”’ 

The boy looked steadily and earnestly in Walter’s face, 
as if he expected an answer to this most real and simple 
question. To him heaven was a reality. 

“ Come and sit by me,” said Edward to Walter, as Mr. 
Mordaunt took his place on one side of the bed. 

Walter sat down and took the already cold and clammy 
hand in his, which indicated so truly the approach of the 
last struggle; the dews of the dark river were rapidly 
Tising around the poor boy on its hither bank, He had 
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approached it through a solitary and rugged path, and 
his companions had been but few; still the path led 
as certainly to the broad cold belt of waters, which 
bounds the whole limits of man’s journey, as those better 
known and softer pathways which lead to its shore. 

“Do you feel willing to die?’ said Mr. Mordaunt to 
Edward. 

“TI don’t know why I shouldn’t be,” said the boy ; “if 
I am to go from this world to the good place. He always 
used to say at school, ‘that to those to whom to live was 
Curist, to die was gain,’ said he turning to Walter as 


he a 

“Yes, but,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “you are very young, 
and if you die now, you are going away from the world. 
Just at the time most people enjoy it.” | 

“Perhaps, if I’d lived longer, I might have been 
tempted like Joseph, but not have withstood as he did: 
there’s many a boy has tried to laugh me out of going to 
church, and I might have given way at last.”’ 

“It is sad to have to leave your mother, though,” said 
Mr. Mordaunt, determining to probe and test Edward’s 
state of mind to the bottom. 

“ Yes, sir,’ said Edward, “but I know Gop will take 
care of her. If I were to live, I could do nothing, except 
He would help me, and He can help her without me, 
when I am gone. Don’t you remember, sir,” turning to 
Walter, “the story you told us so often about Elijah and 
the widow: if Gop took care of one, He would take care 
of the.other P”’ 

The way in which he appealed to the schoolmaster, as 
“ to him who had laid the foundation-stone to each portion 
of his building, was most touching. 

“ But how do you know, Edward,” said Mr. Mordaunt, 
. ae your life has been Curist’s, as you said just 
now P”’ 

“Qh, sir, I know my life has been full, quite full of 
faults and weaknesses beyond my counting, but I know, 
for a long time past, I’ve been trying to do what I could, 
praying all the while; and I feel, though I have been bad 
as the poor prodigal, I am quite willing to say, I will 
bear whatever You put upon me, ‘make me as onc of 
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Thy hired servants ;’ and if I can say that, sir, with all 
my heart, mayn’t I hope He will have compassion on me, 
and forgive me, as the father did the prodigal son? 
mayn’t I, sir ?”’ 

“Certainly, Edward,” said Mr. Mordaunt after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “ But suppose Gop were to order you 
should lie Gn this bed many weeks longer, suffering as 
you have done, what would you feel then ?” 

“Qh, sir,’ said Edward; “every night I try to feel 
how little I’ve done for Gop, and I always hope and pray 
that He’ll let me bear in my death as much as I can 
instead.” 

Mr. Mordaunt sat thoughtfully for a few minutes ; he 
was struck with the wonderful reality of the boy’s view 
of religion, and his simple faith. He could not discover 
a, flaw in his condition of mind, rough and rugged as it 
was; it was Gop’s own work, Gop’s own teaching. 
“Well, my dear boy,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “may Gop 
be with you to the end; I administer to you your first 
and last Communion, if so it should be, with perfect trust 
and confidence.”’ 3 

It was a scene of the most beautiful serenity around 
that death-bed pillow. 





Two days more and Edward was no longer a resident in 
this world of chance and change; his spirit went to Gop. 
Walter was with him when he died, and the poor boy 
breathed his last with one hand in Walter’s, and his eye 
fixed on the young schoolmaster, swelling with tears of 
gratitude: and as he drew his last breath, Walter heard 
him say, “ Gop bless you, sir, for what you have done for 
my soul.” 

He gazed on the silent corpse; a few minutes after he 
left the room, and then took his solitary walk home. 

It was half-past three in the morning and the earliest 
dawn of morning, and long shadows had begun already 
to prepare themselves under the stems of grass and the 
boughs of the trees. The scene was in unison with his 
feelings, the world was silent; “How much,” thought 
Walter, “have I complained of the want of results to 
my work, and Gop in His infinite mercy has taken one 
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to Himself, who will bear witness at the judgment to my” 
unconscious work for his soul; blessed be Gop for His 
infinite grace! may I never again count any thing com- 
mon or unclean, may I consider every child committed to 
my trust as a gift from the Cross of Curist!”’ 

With these thoughts Walter entered his home and fell 
asleep, musing on Edward’s blessed change, and the great 
lesson in life he was learning. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE COMMITTEE. 


Watters had one great difficulty to contend with ; it 
was so difficult to get a sufficient supply of school fur- 
niture, of maps, &c.; all these were supplied by funds in. 
the hands of a committee. 

“T am so very anxious,” said he one morning to Mr. 
Mordaunt, when he came into the school, “to get a fresh 
supply of books; these are so dry and didactic, and for- 
mal, making “learning to read” transparent; the boys 
always seem to me to feel they are not reading a real 
book, but a book put together on purpose for them. 
Then too the maps are so pale and colourless, and 
crowded with names, so unattractive to children; all the 
things, slates and every thing, seem to have ‘made for 
education’ written on them, which I find such a hindrance. 
Would you use your influence, and try to get us some- 
thing fresh ?” 

Mr. Mordaunt smiled, and said, “I entirely agree with 
you; I will do what I can, but I’m afraid the committee 
will be very hard to move. Isn’t it rather a pity to dis- 
card the old books? Don’t you think it is the want of 
life in the teacher ?”? said Mr. Mordaunt, looking across 
the room. 

Walter stared in astonishment. 
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“With regard to the maps I agree with you rather 
more; but still, if you were to illustrate them more 
vividly and point out the. chief places with a stick, the 
children I suppose would take it as well as if they were 
in strong colours.”’ ; 

“Oh yes,” said Walter, drily. ; 

“But Ill do what I can,” said Mr. Mordaunt. “1 
quite approve of the principle; but it’s rather a good 
thing to make people work through difficulties.” 

“ What!’ said Walter suddenly and quickly, in a very 
mortified tone of voice. - 

“Well,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “I very much doubt 
whether we gain much by making things easy of appre~ 
hension; it makes them lie so on the surface of the mind 
without going into it. When a little fellow screws up 
the top of his nose, wrinkles his forehead, and brings his 
eyes together into a narrow creek, trying to make a place 
out on the map, it always seems to me it will go deeper 
into him: but when he sees France painted as red as a 
soldier’s coat, and you point out Paris, he says, ‘Oh 
yes!’ there is no effort.” 

“ That’s funny,” said Walter half to himself and half 
aloud, still in a vexed tone.. 

“Funny ?”’ said Mr. Mordaunt. | 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’ said Walter, colouring and 
bursting out laughing, “I hardly knew 1 was speaking 
my thoughts out loud.” - | 

“T wish you would. much oftener than you do,’ said 
Mr. Mordaunt. “I wish to be more your friend than 
you will let me.” 

“ Do you really ?”’ thought Walter to himself; “that is 
really very odd. I want to make him a friend, I know that.” 

The school-committee met on the Ist of July, in the 
boy’s school-room, at seven in the evening. Mr. Briscoe 
and Mr. Plumtree came. Mr. Briscoe was a. tall man; 
with a white tie, thin face, good looking; he was evi- 
dently either a clergyman or a gentleman who had retired 
into the country. , 

Mr. Plumtree was short and fair, with a white waist- 
coat and green tail-coat, and blue and white checked 
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linen neckerchief, looking very cool; a gold watch chain, 
nankeen trowsers, shoes, white stockings above them ; 
very gentlemanly and cautious. 

Mr. Lawson was there, a retired tradesman from Lon- 
don, very busy in the parish; a great quantity of black 
hair and whiskers, which found their way to each other 
under his chin, and there effected a junction something 
like what you would imagine the waters of the Pacific 
and Atlantic will do when the Isthmus of Darien is cut 
through. He wore a blue coat, gilt buttons, dark blue 
satin waistcoat, grey trowsers, tight: kept his hat in his 
hand, and smelt of scent; lips evidently formed for talk, 
and his eyes for suspicion; talked to everybody, knew 
everybody’s affairs, and got snubbed nine times out 
of ten. 

Mr. Peep was a small thin man of sixty-five; his face was 
very shrivelled ; he had exceedingly small blue eyes, and 
wore 8 high stiff white neckcloth; he walked very up- 
rightly, and always had his brown silk umbrella, on the 
finest and most cloudless weather, under his arm; he 
wore an old-fashioned shirt-pin in his shirt, with a piece 
of red coral on the top; the blacking of his shoes always 
shone like an Atcis, late in the afternoon as well as in the 
morning; he always went to London daily, but none 
knew where his work was, and he returned every evening ; 
he was on the school-committee. 

Then there was Mr. Lepean: he had a large place on 
the further side of the parish from Sir Stafford; he had 
made a considerable fortune from mercantile speculations ; 
he was a man of great business habits, lived in great 
splendour and luxury, and had the character of being 
very hospitable ; he was a person of great weight in the 
neighbourhood; everyone respected his opinion and 
coveted his acquaintance. 

There was also a Mr. Willis present: a member of 
committee, a person of some little knowledge of science 
and natural philosophy; crotchety; a man who knew 
everybody who was peculiar in any line of invention ; 
advised everybody on every subject. 

Then we must not omit avery important member of 
the school-committee,—a Mr. Cadel, who had been eight 
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times churchwarden in a large provincial town; he had 
in that capacity: learned the power of eloquence, in his 
own estimation, and had an extraordinary power of speak- 
ing and an extraordinary facility of turning every subject 
into aspeech. If five pounds were to be voted, he was on 
his legs. “ Five pounds, gentlemen, is five pounds, and 
should be looked at and treated as five pounds. It will 
not do to neglect the consideration of money because its 
amount is small. No, gentlemen, it will not do, it will 
not do.” He struck his stick on the floor, though no one 
present intended to make light of the five pounds. Poor 
Mr. Cadel looked round and round in vain to find any 
one who might be an antagonist, and become a foil to 
his churchwarden logic. 

We must not forget a Mr. Laurie, a solicitor who lived 
in the parish: small, thin, crooked, and scraggy, but very 
clever: untidy, and sarcastic. His great delight was to 
pull down everything, and to build up nothing. When- 
ever he spoke, poor Mr. Cadel sprang to his legs, hoping 
he had got an opportunity, but as fast as he did so, Mr. 
Laurie was sure to turn to the window, and whistle Don 
Giovanni. 

Such was the assembly now gathered on the evening 
above mentioned of the school-committee. 

Mr. Mordaunt was in the chair. 

There was seldom much to do in these committees, and 
the greater part of the time was usually spent in discuss- 
ing the price of corn, the politics of the day, or the state 
of -the weather. 

“ Gentlemen,”’ said Mr. Mordaunt, “ the first thing to 

ropose to-day is that a purchase of maps and school- 
bos s should be made for the school, at the request of the 
schoolmaster.” 

“IT see no necessity, no necessity, gentlemen ; necessity 
ought to be proved. We are curators of public money,” 
said Mr. Cadel. 

“Tam quite prepared to prove the necessity,”’ said Mr. 
Mordaunt, cutting short the churchwarden’s oratory. 

“The maps, if 1 remember right, were only bought 
three years ago. I think I have the account in my 
pocket,” said Mr. Cadel, thrusting his finger into his 
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waistcoat-pocket, where the accounts were always kept. 
“ Here they are, £1. 18s. 64d.,—the halfpenny was for the 
boy who carried the parcel from the carrier’s cart to the 
school-house. Very important, gentlemen, to be very 
exact in accounts, especially with public money.”. He 
turned and looked at Mr. Laune, who immediately 
whistled Don Giovanni. The churchwarden’s eye sunk 
on Mr. Peep, who was hiting the ivory head of -his brown 
sulk umbrella. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes, very true,” said Mr. Peep, who 
always agreed with what was said by the person who last 
looked at him. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “the maps are very pale, 
badly printed, and crowded with names, very confusing ; 
there is a great improvement in maps lately.” 

“TI suppose,’ said Mr. Cadel, captiously, “they are 
quite clear enough for ploughboys, to whom it does not 
matter much to lisoa that S. Petersburgh is in the Gulf 
of Bothnia.” 

“They hadn’t very clear maps in your young days,’” 
ae i Laurie, looking out of the window as he spoke ; 
¢é e 99 

Mr. Lepean laughed, but the poor churchwarden did 
not see the point of the joke, and was happy in the igno- 
rance of his own mistake. 7 

**The chief difficulty that I see,” said Mr. Lepean, who 
was playing with an inkstand, “is the cost of these maps. 
I suppose they will not cost under a pound, Mr. Mor- 
daunt ? do you think so P”’ | 

“T suppose not,’’ said Mr. Mordaunt. 

“How will the funds bear that?” said Mr. Lepean. 
‘“‘ Have you any other proposals to make for purchase ?”’ 

“A few Bibles are wanted very much indeed, and some 

Prayer-books for the boys to use in church.”’ 
' “ Well,” said Mr. Lepean, “as far as I can see, that 
will run up a bill very near upon three pounds. Gentle- 
men, we are the guardians of a public fund, and we must 
be careful.” | 

I forgot to say that Mr. Lepean had a private for- 
tune of £20,000 a year, which he derived from his wife, 
besides what he had saved from business. He was a most 
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excellent man, and gave splendid entertainments, and, as 
people said, “it was a delightful thing to see such a man 
in church; it gave such a credit to the service.” 

“Good, dear, charming Mr. Lepean,”’ said Lady Olivia, 
“it is so delightful to see his religious figure in church.” 

I ought to mention one thing in addition to the above- 

mentioned sums, that he had £100 a year left by an 
ancestral aunt, with the express provision that this one 
hundred pounds should be spent yearly on the wants of 
the pana of this hundred pounds Mr. Lepean was 
most rigidly careful, even down to the spending of a 
farthing ; he profusely gave out of his own income five 
pounds a year to the school, and five pounds to the poor; 
and this, considering the poor-rates and church-rates, 
was handsome, out of £30,000 a year; but while he was 
profuse with his own, he was most rigidly severe with his 
aunt’s hundred; the accounts were kept most exactly, 
and there was a report that not twenty pounds yearly out 
of it went to the poor, so carefully was it kept. Good 
Mr. Lepean was so anxious that this small fund should 
be managed in a most businesslike manner, that he 
had appointed his favourite bailiff as curator of it, and 
gave him £50 a year out of it for his trouble in dis- 
tributing the remainder. Oncea poor man, whose means 
were reduced by long illness, actually ventured to ask for 
some of this. : 
_ “The insolence of the poor,” said Mr. Lepean, “is 
past all bounds; give an inch, they take an ell; what 
they will come to at length, there really is no telling; 
they’ll tread us all down; it is our duty, my dear Lady 
Olivia, it is our duty, however painful, to keep the poor 
back. 

The poor man, who asked for this money most de- 
servedly was refused, and from that day forward lost his 
parish pay: Mr. Lepean was chairman to the Board of 
Guardians. | 
. Oh what a happiness it is that rich men will some- 
times take such disinterested trouble to keep so exactly 
the charitable trusts of the poor! | 

The fact is, good Mr. Lepean almost neglected his 
own property in looking after this sacred sum ; he gave 
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champagne at his dinner parties, without ever counting 
the bottles, so unselfish was he; yet with this sum he 
was scrupulously careful with the last penny ; how good it 
would be if other rich men would follow his example! 
—the props and pillars of the fabric of society—the 
tesselated pavement covering its muddy floor—the stained 
glass of all its windows! 

“J cannot,’ said Mr. Lepean, “give my vote to this 
wilful expenditure of public money; nearly three pounds 
for maps, Prayer-books and Bibles, impossible! what 
do you say, Mr. Peep ?”’ 

“Oh, impossible, impossible, quite impossible!’’ said 
that gentleman. 

“T think you have a small charitable trust at your 
command, Mr. Lepean,” said the lawyer; ‘I think, per- 
haps, you might increase our school funds out of that, if 
it is not all bespoken.” 

“Impossible,” said Mr. Lepean, with perfect compo- 
sure; “it all has its own channel.” 

“ You must see,’’ said Mr. Cadel starting up, “it is quite 
impossible to interfere with public trust; I was myself 
for many het churchwarden to the parish of S. Mar- 
garet’s. Jf Mr. Lepean’s relative left that money to the 
poor, it can’t be given to the school.” 

“Yes it can,” said the lawyer. : 

“Quite impossible!” said the churchwarden; “I can 
ak it from most incontrovertible evidence ; I remem- 

er a case when I was churchwarden of exactly a similar 
nature.”’ 

His eye unfortunately rested on Mr. Peep, who imme- 
diately said, “Oh yes, yes, perfectly true;’’ poor Mr. 
Peep! he was a most useful member of the committee ; 
like mortar between the bricks. 

“ 1 don’t quite see,”’ said Mr. Plumtree in a se tone, 
“why we shouldn’t grant this money if Mr. Mordaunt 
wishes it.’’ 

“ Quite so,” said Sir Stafford, nodding to Mr. Plum- 
tree. 

“ But,” said Mr. Willis, “if you’ll permit me to speak, 
where does Mr. Mordaunt propose to get these books ; I 
have an idea all these things are done in a most expen- 
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sive way; now, if you’ll take my advice, I will answer to 
reducing the sum to two pounds ten, if you will purchase 
them as I would recommend. I know a friend of mine, 
who. will supply your school with paper, at two-pence 
a ream cheaper than any stationer in London ; he will give 
you Church of England Prayer-books at two-pence half- 
penny each, when they are sold by the Christian Know- 
ledge Society for three-pence; and maps, beautiful maps, 
highly coloured, at sixpence apiece cheaper than Roake. 
and Varty in the Strand.”’ 

“ Indeed!’ said Mr. Plumtree. 

“ That’s the man for us,” said Mr. Cadel. 

* Well—but,” said Mr. Mordaunt. 

“ Good, good, good,’’ said Mr. Peep. 

“ Saving of public money,” said Mr. Lepean. 

“ Important ; where is your friend ?”’ said Sir Stafford. 

“ He lives at Trebizond,” said Mr. Willis. 

“Well,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “ we shall be a long time 
before we hear from him, and these things are wanted 
directly.” ) 

“Tf you'll let me write to him,” said Mr. Willis, “I 
think we might possibly hear in a few weeks.” 

“Tt is most important to save every penny,” said Mr. 
Lepean; ‘‘I feel so deeply the responsibility of my 
trust.”’ 

“Exactly so, exactly so,” said Mr. Cadel. “When I 
was churchwarden of S. Margaret’s, an exactly similar 
case occurred: the Clergyman wanted a large Prayer 
Book to read the service from, and it took exactly six 
months to get one, and in the mean time he was obliged 
to use a sixpenny one of his wife’s, they were so carefu 
of public money.” 

“Great fools for their pains,” said the lawyer. “Take 
a pinch of snuff, Sir Stafford ?”’ 

Up rose Mr. Cadel. “They were not fools for their 
pains, sir, they were honest men.” 

“Sir! said the lawyer; “did you speak ?”’ 

“No, no, no,” said Mr. Peep, on whom the lawyer’s 
eye unconsciously rested. 

“Do you mean to contradict me ?’’ said Mr. Cadel, his 
wrath rising to an ungovernable height. | 
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“No, no, no,’ said Mr. Peep in very considerable 
alarm, “by no means; 1 merely meant to agree with the 
last gentleman who spoke.”’ 

“Oh!” said the lawyer. 

“No, gentlemen,”’ said Mr. Cadel, again bursting in at 
the interval of the storm, “ the charitable trust will—’’ 

_ “JT think,” said Sir Stafford, turning to the chair, “ we 
might adjourn the meeting, we are not likely to come to 
a conclusion to-night.” 

“Two pound eighteen,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “is the 
whole sum required, and the books and maps are really 
needed for the school.”’ 

“Two pound eighteen is two pound eighteen,” said 
Mr. Cadel. 

Mr. Mordaunt saw the case was hopeless ; he adjourned 
the meeting. The various members quickly fell into their 
own subject-matter. 

“The next meeting of the hounds,” said Sir Stafford. 

“‘ The state of consols,”’ said Mr. Lepean. 

“The condition of the farming interests,’ said Mr, 
Plumtree. | | 

“My ducks,” said Mr. Peep, “ and chickens.” 

_ “Good night, gentlemen!’ said Mr. Mordaunt, as he 
left the room, and the door closed on the school-room and 
left it empty to spiders, and mice, and souls of little boys ; 
crumbs of cheese and bread on the floor, dead cockroaches 
and roses, and pale twilight glimmering on the white- 
wash, torn Prayer Books and broken Bibles, crickets 
chirping on the hearth, the form where Henry sat, and 
the wall against which the head of Jonah rested, the 
nursery of a hundred immortal souls, the heaving cradle 
for a whole generation. 7 

The school-room was left empty, and in came the devil 
and planned for to-morrow’s assault; and in came troops 
of good spirits, guardians of little children. Happ 
children, to have your accounts so well kept, and the ric 
so earnest to steward your money well! Happy child- 
ren, not a farthing will be lost which belongs to your 
school fund! Oh, ye poor! why do ye not value more 
than you do the self-denying caution of the rich? _. 

“Imagine, my dear Mr. Mordaunt,” said Lady Olivia, 
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laying her primrose-gloved hand on the arm of Mr. Mor- 
daunt, “imagine that dear good Mr. Lepean ; the dinner 

arty we were at at his house last, must have cost at 
east a hundred pounds; the champagne and claret! 
imagine how that must circulate through trade, why 
everybody was there : so profuse, so hospitable, so liberal, 
so careless of what belongs to himself, so careful of what 
belongs to the poor.” 

“ Indeed!’ said Mr. Mordaunt drily. 





I forgot to say, that the day after the committee, Mr 
Mordaunt sent up two pound eighteen to London and 
bought all the requisites for the school out of his own 
pocket, so that there was no need for the adjourned 
committee. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
YOUNG MEN. 


Mr. Morpavnt often used to take walks with Walter 
on Saturday afternoons, and sometimes a little on Sunday 
evening in summer. One Sunday evening as they were 
walking together, they took the route by Henry’s cot- 
tage; the evening was without a cloud, the grass lately cut 
in the field gave a gilded appearance to the shorn stems; 
the hedges thickly set with dark leaves, seemed to slum- 
ber against the glowing west ; insects born at sunset and 
to die at midnight frolicked through their - evening life, 
mad with gaiety ; crickets shrieked after each other at 
the bottom of the blades of grass, as if trying to terrify 
each other in merry mockery; scarlet poppies stared out 
of the golden corn, and corn-flowers wept modestly at 
the vanity of their gay brothers; children laughed and 
hallooed in the distant lanes, like sounds in dreams; and 
the trees hung in pensive stillness upon the air, as if their 
youth was over and they had come to meditative age. 

Mr. Mordaunt and Walter sat upon a stile, and gazed 
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on the still scene. Four boys came over behind them, in 
the lane, wanting to cross the stile; Mr. Mordaunt and 
Walter directly got off. One boy whispered to the other: 
three, and they all burst out laughing. The first put his 

hand on the stile, and vaulted over it ; another boy tried 

the same, and fell back into the ditch; and there was 

a loud shout of laughter. At last they all crossed 

the stile, and the last one pulled his cap over his eyes as. 
he went by. Walter saw it was Robert. An impertinent 

smile was on his face; he ia his hands into his pockets ; 

he had not the courage to look up. At last they were all 

gone, and Mr. Mordaunt and Walter resumed their 

lace. 

pe That boy is ruined,’’ said Walter. 

‘“ He is indeed,” said Mr. Mordaunt. “I wish I knew 
what to do with him and the other young men of the 
kind. J always feel it is the most difficult part in pa- 
rochial work to keep one’s hold on boys when they leave 
school.’”’ 

“The evenings ruin them,” said Walter. “They get 
together at skittles, or the tap-room, and the cleverest of 
them hold forth against what is good, and then it is all 
up with the rest.” 

“We ought to have reading-rooms and clubs to enter- 
tain them in the evening, and you, Walter, ought to 
work the idea: the schoolmaster is just the man.” 

“T would gladly,” said Walter, “do anything towards 
such a work, if you would put me in the way of it.” 

“Tt is very difficult,” said Mr. Mordaunt, with a sigh ; 
“if there was some rich layman who would come forward 
and help us, instead of what we have here, every rich 
person more or less opposing such efforts.”’ 

“Do they ?”’ said Walter. 

“Yes, every one,’ said Mr. Mordaunt. “I do believe, 
if every youth in the village kept out of the way, got 
roaring drunk every night, and committed every sin, that 
they would be erfectly satisfied to think no more about 
them and would ask no questions, and would simply tell 
their children they were poor wicked youths and therefore 
ought not to be touched: whereas, if a man makes an 
effort to bring them under a life of discipline and religious 
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habit, even though he succeed, with Gop’s help, in break- 
ing down the habits of drunkenness, lying, swearing, 
the rich see no whit of good in the work that’s done ; and 
if one of the youths happens to pass them without touch- 
ing his cap and with an air of independence, they abuse 
them and run you down for the effort you have been 
making, as if lack of some external mark of respect were 
as heinous a crime in the sight of Gop as the breach of the 
ten Commandments; quite forgetting that the mere fact 
of the youths being brought to church, and brought into 
closer contact with them, makes every such little neglect 
still more palpable and remarkable, though it probably 
existed in tenfold force before ; and yet they talk of the 
parish being ruined by such efforts. It simply means 
this, that if you try and succeed in bringing the youth of 
a village out of immorality and ignorance into religion 
and knowledge, by leading them oftener to church, and 
they happen to crowd the road on Sunday evening, along 
which the rich man has to pass, or to pass our rich friend 
without touching their cap, you are to be run down as a 
promoter of rebellion, and there’s no end to the solemn 
faces that meet you at every turn. You are assailed 
with the charge of being the ruin of the parish and the 
labourer ; and yet these gentlemen can sit quietly at home, 
by their firesides every winter’s evening, and know that 
the tap-room, within a quarter of a mile of their gate, 
reeks with the fumes of drunkenness and lust, and echoes 
like a hell-cavern with the yells of the blasphemer, and 
yet they concern themselves nothing about the matter.’’ 

“What do you do,” said Walter, “on such occa- 
sions ?”’ 

“JT don’t care a farthing about it,” said Mr. Mordaunt, 
“and go on in the same course to the end.” 

“You used the word ‘ignorance’ just now,’ said 
Walter. “Do you think sin comes from ignorance ?” 

“TI have no doubt it does in a large proportion, and 
that if many of those who are now sinners were clearly 
taught the way to heaven and their duty, and the peace 
and comfort of serving Gop, they would in many cases 
give up their sinful path and follow those of holiness and 
peace.” 
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“Then,”’ said Walter, ‘it is of great importance for 
everyone to be educated ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Mordaunt. 

“T wish 1 could do something to help in it; I think 
I could make a gathering of young men in the evening.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “there is no doubt that 
is the right line, and the schoolmaster is the man to 
pursue it. Iwill do all I canto help you. I wrote to 
you # letter on the subject when you were away. If,” 
continued Mr. Mordaunt, “a youth like Robert had had 
full employment of his time and rigid discipline at home 
and at school, instead of being spoilt by Mr. Dickson, 
Miss Spriggs, and his mother, he would not have been 
what he is now. I am quite sure that we little know how 
much harm comes on the intelligent poor by not giving 
them full power to read and write. I don’t see for my 
part that a drunken fool is better than a drunken 
scholar; but of this hereafter.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE ROBBERY. 


Ir was one dark evening in November that Walter had 
been drinking tea with Mr. Mordaunt; he had sat later 
than usual, and was returning by himself. He was fond 
of being out alone at night,—too fond of it; it arose from 
a musing and solitary disposition. He had chosen arather 
longer way than usual, which led him through the lane 
where the widow’s cottage stood; but the night grew 
darker every moment, darker than Walter had expected. 
A thick fog hung on the hedges, and almost prevented his 
finding his way. He had to skirt a long, broken park- 
rail, which surrounded the end of Sir Stafford’s park. 
The rail fringed a field, and a deep, wide ditch opened 
between the rails and the field-path, full of standing 
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water, and overgrown with nettles; a long line of aged 
Scotch firs bent over the shaded park palings, and a long 
slope of grass from the path ran down towards the 
ditch, covered with bushes, which the uncultivated soil 
threw up in the vicinity of the stagnant water. It flanked 
just that part of the park, which parks always have, 
wrapped up in mystery and distance, and to children’s 
minds conveying the idea of infinity or a limit which 
bordered on the end of the world. The deer only strayed 
there in the most burning days of summer for the cool 
banks exposed to the north; and the sheep were never 
seen there at all. The field itself—very large, and run- 
ning down towards the distance, which presented no 
object to break its peculiar horizon—was looked on by 
children with dread. Still, when they were in the field 
itself, it was bright .and gay as any other field; and if 
they turned their backs on the park palings, it had no 
idea of mystery at all. 

The field was very lonely. Walter had to cross it to- 
or i for he had lost his way in the fog, and there was no 
other road except through the field-path, which he knew 
well enough to trust himself to.. Fear seldom crossed his 
mind on occasions of this kind; but there was something 
a little fearful to-night. The silence was deep; the fo 
dropped and trickled from the boughs of the trees, an 
pattered now on the stagnant water, now .on the park 
palings. There was no wind, not a breath; the path was 
wet, and full of water. As Walter walked along, he 
looked almost systematically from time to time at the 

ark palings. He at length came to a spot which brought 

im to a standstill; he could not see his hand before him 
when he lifted it to his face. He was pausing in the 
attitude of doubt and hesitation, when he started on 
fancying he heard a sound from the. direction of the park. 
The way in which the sound made him start at once 
showed how nervous he had really been. He listened 
again: the sounds had been like the movements of figures 
among branches; the brambles appeared to be giving wa 
before some. advancing weight. So deep a stillness fol- 
lowed the sounds that Walter thought he must be mis- 
taken. a i 
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~ He had begun again to walk on, when again a sound, 
and one like a human voice, struck on his ear. He stood 
ain ; the intense loneliness of the spot and the occasion 
filled him with awe. He now clearly heard whisperi 
jn the large underwood and brambles, and the next instant 
the ray of a lantern shot out through the dark pine 
boughs, and sent a halo of light far and wide over the fog. 
There was no doubt now—escape seemed impossible, for 
Walter felt nearly sure he had been detected; for as the 
light glared over the fog, he imagined an eye was steadily 
fixed on himself, and the recollection of that eye remained 
on bis mind vividly, as the cold pale fog again lay around 
him, relieved of the lamplight. stood, his heart beating 
so highly, that he almost imagined it would betray him. 
‘What was he to do? became now the question. 

Below the lower hedge of the field.lay Patrick’s cottage, 
and to run to that and rouse the brave Irish boy, and 
attempt at once to prepare Sir Stafford’s household for 
the intended attack, if attack was intended, was his first 
impulse. But with the crackling of brambles, and a voice 
whispering close in his ear, and the breath of a man on 
his cheek, though the fog was too thick to see anything 
near him, moving was impossible. “ Up at the house, 
Jack, by the narrow deer-path, through the farm-yard. 
Jim has gone on to cut the groom’s throat; then all 
is right, eh? make for the bedroom window over the 
door.”’ 

Such was the statement whispered into Walter’s ear, 
who saw in a moment that in the darkness he was mis- 
taken for one of the gang. His position was critical : 
happily the figure moved on, and Walter was left to 
decide. To call Patrick was now plainly impossible: the 
next best plan was to make the best way he could to the 
house, and give the alarm, if possible, before the assail- 
ants reached it. He was just making up his mind, when 
& conversation ensued close to him which aroused his at- 
tention: it was in a whisper. 

“ The plate lies in the sideboard in the dining-room; I 
marked it the day I was there, when the schoolmaster 
was tried. I noticed it, and thought it was a good spec.’’ 

It was Robert’s voice. | | 


wJ 
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. “Well, but the only way into the dining-room 
through the aaa or through the window.” 

“Yes, the window is impossible; I noticed that day 
the shutters were fastened. It’s impossible, quite; the 
pantry is the only way. The butler’s deaf, and we can 
soon do for him. He keeps two pistols; I saw them. 
He’s deaf, and sleeps heavy. When Lady Livvy had me 
to spend a fortnight at the big house, to be nursed after I 
was ill, I noticed that.”’ 3 

“Qh, you’re a sharp cove. Well, then, as you and I 
have got to tackle the pantry and the butler, we'll be 
off up the narrow deer-path. Eh? what’s the matter? 
why don’t you come on ?” 

“T dunno.” 

“The white feather, eh ?”’ 

és No.”’ 

“Take care, old fellow; remember it’s too late now— 
we're pledged.”’ 

“ Yes, yes, oh yes. But I was thinking of the butler ; 
he’s been a good friend to me and mother, and he’s 
handed me many a dozen of wine to make money with, 
and more; besides, he’s served our turns.”’ 

“Ay, well, well, I see; I’ll do the job, and you stand 
by—that’ll do. Now, off with us.” And the next mo- 
ment the creaking briars and boughs announced their 
departure on their murderous work. 

ow was the time for Walter; he did not take a 
minute to decide: he but waited for them to be beyond 
ear-shot, and he darted off in the other direction. In the 
energy of determined action all horror and fear had 
vanished away. 

The darkness was so deep, and the fog so thick, that i 
was all he could do to find his way. Every now and 
then, as he pursued with earnest prayer his onward path, 
some low whistle, or sudden fall of one of the party not 
far off, struck on his ear, and compelled him to stop a 
moment; but the consciousness of a good cause gave 
him a freedom of movement which they had not. Sud- 
denly he was startled by a voice close beside him, “ Who 
goes there ?”’ ) 

_ Walter’s readiness was put to the full test. The 
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moment’s hesitation created instantaneous suspicion ; 
Walter saw the certain result, and widening the space 
between himself and his companions, at once dashed off 
in the direction of the house. | 

“ Betrayed,’”’ said a voice; the next instant a shrill 
whistle twice repeated sounded through the air, and the 
report of a pistol rung; the bullet whizzed close to 
Walter's ear, but he was ahead of the chase. He ran now 
for life and death, the fog and the increasing darkness of 
the night were his greatest friends; he dashed off through 
brambles and thickets; he was confident that he was 
closely pursued, his breath and strength were fast failing 
him, when the large, gigantic form of the house loomed 
through the fog ole sight. He was now safe; he listened, 
and no sound of his pursuer broke on his ear. He knew 
the window of the butler’s pantry, which seemed likely to 
be the point of immediate attack, he made for it : all now 
depended on his being able to effect his entrance before 
his pursuers could overtake him. He was not long in 
rousing the butler, and explained the peril of their position. 
To arouse Sir Stafford, and to make effective all the fire- 
arms which were at hand, was the first plan adopted ; but 
they had scarcely accomplished the closing of the shutter, 
when sounds of footsteps on the wet spongy grass outside 
moving towards the window broke on their ear, and be- 
fore they could do more than close the shutter and put 
down the bar, the assailants were at the spot. 

The first impulse was to arrange themselves so as to 
stand at. an advantage in case of the entrance of the 
robbers. The moments seemed like hours, as they stood 
concealed behind the jutting part of the shutter. They 
were conscious of the cautious removal of obstacles 
towards reaching the bar; the pane of glass was removed 
with scarcely an audible sound: the sawing of the wood 
created a little more, but all was done evidently on mature 
calculation, and reckoning on the deafness of the butler. 
Once Walter put forward his hand in the deep darkness 
of the room to ascertain the condition of the process, and 
it came in contact with the fingers of a man; the contact 
was so slight, and the movement so rapid, that he did not 
think the man outside discovered the cause and nature of 
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the touch, for after an instant’s pause, the movement went 
on. Reckoning closely on the amount of delay probably 
necessary for removing the obstacles, the butler cautious 
left the room and stole upstairs and aroused Sir Stafford. 
Lady Olivia and Miss Spriggs were happily away. , 
- Sir Stafford seized his firearms and followed the butler 
to the pantry ; as soon as the door opened, they saw 
by the dim night-light the figure of a man in the act of 
putting his leg through the now open window. 

Walter stood behind the shutter, and his faint shadow 
was painted on the wall. The instant was critical. Suir 
Stafford acted on the judgment of the moment, he darted _ 
forward and seized the robber by the collar, and dragged 
him into the room; the scuffle which instantly followed 
gave the alarm outside, and the others of the gang dashed 
off in different directions. 

“ Hold him fast,’’ said Sir Stafford to Walter; “hold 
him by the neck while I go.” The next moment he had 
leapt through the open window. There was stillness for 
a minute, in which Walter firmly held the throat of the 
struggler. | ; 

The butler had followed Sir Stafford. The room was 
dark, except where the pallid grey night-light broke in 
_ through the open windows The sound of a pistol rung: 

upon the air of the foggy park, and was followed instantly 
by another, a loud shriek succeeded ; some one was down. 
Walter’s position became critical; a return of the as- 
sailants to take revenge or find refuge in the room, or the 
discomfiture of Sir Stafford, must end in his own peril ; he 
for a moment relaxed his hold, and the throat of his captive 
being released he spoke. 

“Pray, pray let me go; for the kind Gon’s sake, do,’”’ 
pleaded the quivering and terrified voice of Robert. 

* “ Robert!’ said Walter, in horror and surprise. 

_ “Yes, yes; I have been led into it—led into it by bad 
example ; pray spare me. You used to be kind; spare a 
poor fellow, it must be ruin to me and my poor mother.’’' 
. “Poor fellow!’ said Walter with a sigh; “poor fel- 
low! I cannot release you, but whatever I can do I will.” 

He had scarcely spoken when the footsteps, hurried 
and quick, of the returning party were heard at the 
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window, and s wounded man was brought in; he was’ 
bleeding profusely from the mouth from a pistol-wound 
through the back of the neck, and his end seemed ap- 
proaching. The butler now struck a light, and dispelled 
the awful darkness which had pervaded the room. 

“Hold up my head,” said the dying man; “hold up 
my head. Oh! can’t you send for a minister? do, do, 
there’s a.good Christian. Oh, my Gop, my Gop! How 
dreadful to die! Do forgive a poor miserable sinner !’” 
But the blood which kept streaming down. his throat 
from the wound prevented further utterance. 

Walter ran off in quest of Mr. Mordaunt, and on his 
way met some men who, attracted by the noise of the 
firearms, had set off in the direction of the house, and: 
on their way had. fallen in. with one of the gang who 
were trying to escape, and with that fatal confusion. 
belonging to guilt were running straight into. danger. 
Walter directed them to the part of the house where 
they would find Sir Stafford, and pursued his course to 
the parsonage ; he was just turning the corner of the 
lane when a voice broke on his ear. 

“Och! and ye’ll escape, would ye? No, lie still, my 
darlin’ ; sure, and I was born for the war: there’s no use: 
struggling. My fayther held Boney by the throat at 
Salamanki jist so,” said. Patrick, giving something a gripe 
which. struck on Walter’s ear as. very like a human being, 
and seemed to call out from. Patrick the loss of no 
pare! of breath. “ Down with ye thin, and hear what 

had to say; be: still, can’t ye? My. fayther, says he, 
‘Boney, ye’ve bate, deny it. if ye can.’ Says Boney, 
when my fayther jist moved his finger from his throttle, 
“Sir, I’m dead bate.’ ‘Ye’re an honest man,’ says m 
fayther, ‘and I'll let ye go on parole;’ so he let go of his 
throttle, and away went the Frmchman, and he took off 
his: hat to my fayther so, as he marched. off and cried, 
‘Yer sarvant, sir,’ and my fayther said ta Boney, 
‘Boney, y’er most obleeged.’ 

Whether at this crisis of the history Patrick, in imita- 
tion of his father, or involuntarily, let go his hold of the 
robber’s neck, Walter could not tell, but a sudden:scuffie 
immediately ensued, which caused Walter to spring: over. 
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the hedge; but thefe was tio need, Patrick hed his an- 
tagonist firmly, and there was but little chance of his 
escape. , 

“Can you hold him?” said Walter to Patrick, seein 
the need of securing each member of the gang, but at 
the same time anxious to reach Mr. Mordaunt’s house. 

“‘D’ye ask me if I can hould him?” said Patrick in 
utter scorn. “Ihave him as nate asa Lisbon brig im 
the Cove of Cork.” 

Walter, in spite of the tremendous crisis, could hardly 
suppress a smile: he hastened on. Mr. Mordaunt was 
soon by the side of the dying man. 

By this time several persons had arrived at Sir Staf- 
ford’s, and pursuit was being made for any who might 
be hiding in the neighbourhood in connection with the 
gang. The dying man was still in the pantry; he had 
been bleeding profusely, but: the surgeon who had arrived 
had for a while staunched: the blood, though he gave no 
hopes of more than a few minutes more of life. 

He was lying with his head back on a pillow, which 
was wet with blood; his face was pale as death, his 
breathing heavy, his dark hair matted with blood lay back 
on the pillow, his eye wandered restlessly round: the room 
as if in search of some one, and his brow was knit with 
the furrows of deep anxiety. Mr. Mordaunt hastened 
to his side: the robber fastened his dying eye on the 
Clergyman. = 

“TI should know you,” said the man staring with ter- 
rified countenance on Mr. Mordaunt. “I should know 
you, you're the minister ; you came and told me how it 
would be two years ago; I laughed at you, and here: it 
has come. Oh, sir! must I go to hell?’ said the poor 
fellow in a voice which shocked every heart present, and 
made every one shudder. —. 

_“There is mercy with Gop through our Lory JEsus 
Crrist, to those who are sorry and penitent,’’ said Mr: 
Mordaunt, speaking to the dying man. | 

“Speak louder, speak near to my ear,” said the robber, 
“‘T am deaf, getting deaf with death ; the blood is in my 
ear, it’s full of blood. Oh, my Gop, I am dying !” 

“ZT paid,” said Mr. Mordaunt, repeating his words, 
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“ that if you were penitent, there is hope that Gop, Who 
does not wish the sath of a sinner, will forgive you.” 

“I am penitent, I am sorry,’’ said the poor man, “ very 
sorry, will that do? will that do? I think I feel sorry, 
but how can I tell and be sure; Oh! those cursed com- 
panions !”” : 

“Hush!” said Mr. Mordaunt, “there is no sign of 
being sorry in cursing others.”’ 

“ How,” said the robber, with a laugh which rung 
round the room. “Ha! ha! Iam so in the way of it, 
I must curse, must curse,—ha! ha! ’tis of no use, come 
—no, no. I belong to the devil, 1 must go to my master ; 
they always called me the Devil’s Dick, and so I am; 
well, well, I'll die game; I won’t show the white feather, 
anyhow.” 

The robber threw back his head; the laugh was fixed 
on his ghastly features, and he laughed again out loud. 
All shuddered. : 

“Oh! speak to him, speak to him,” said Robert, who 
burst the cord with which they had bound his hands,— 
“speak to him, and give him some, some hope; it is 
so dreadful to die so.” 

_ © Awful, indeed!’ said Mr. Mordaunt with a sigh. 

. “Qh, sir, sir,’ said Robert, looking with an implor- 
ing eye to Walter; “do, do something—do say some- 
thing—some of those things you used to say at school 
—do! do!’ said the boy, seizing Walter by the hand. 
-.“§chool,”’ said the robber, gazing; “school, ay, I 
used to go to school; it was a sad day when I left it; 
at school they used to say—let me see, what ? I'l] remem- 
ber—ha! ha!—no, I’ve forgot; they used to say, ‘ Live 
jolly and die game’—no, no, that wasn’t it—no, that’s 
what they used to say at the races behind the Chequers 
—no, at school they used to say, ‘Stick up to him, my 
boy; if the old fellow moves, shoot him ; if he cries for 
mercy, don’t spare his grey hairs’—ha! ha! ha!—no, 
that wasn’t said at school—no, that’s what the boy 
Robert said last night to me at—at the Chequers, when 
I said J would kill the old fool.” 

“ Oh my Gop,’ said Robert. 
_ At school,” resumed the robber—“ha! I have it 
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now—here it comes,—‘Our FatHer Which art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done,and—. Forgive us our trespasses as we—’ ”’ 
and the voice of the robber failed; then came a choke, 
and one loud, terrible, bitter yell of agony, he started up 
and stared on them all with a stare none ever forgot, an 
he sunk back a corpse. 

_ None dared to move, none spoke. 

“Is he gone to heaven ?’’ said Robert, seizing Mr. 
Mordaunt’s hand, and seeming, by his staring eye and 
earnest expression, to have forgotten his own trouble and 
position, “is he gone to heaven ?”’ 

“My ti lad,’ said Mr. Mordaunt, “his soul is with 
Gop ; I know not whither He may send it; may He have 
mercy ; He is merciful.”’ 

“He is not gone to hell?’ cried the young robber, 
still keeping his cuffed hand on the arm of Mr. Mor- 
daunt while he turned his eye. on the awful face of the 
corpse with the eye-lids unclosed, the lips open, the blood 
congealing, hanging round the wound and the head, and 
the fingers clenched in the agony of dying, “he is not 
gone to hell ?” 

“Gop forbid,” said Mr. Mordaunt. 

“Oh, sir!’ said Robert, as the policeman led him off 
and he passed Walter. 

That look, that sentence, Walter could not get out of 
his mind for days after. ‘“ Oh, sir.’ Poor Robert, his 
face and manner were indeed altered since the day he was 
Walter’s pupil at school. “ He is not gone to hell ?” it 
seemed to come from his inmost soul, as if he felt his 
own steps were trembling on the edge of the awful abyss. 

“Tt’s very awful, sir,” said Henry, laying his hand on 
Walter as they sat that evening together at the fire; “it’s 
very awful, sir; I hope Gop will keep me nght; I do 
hope so;’ and the tears filled his eyes, and his voice 
trembled as he gazed into Walter’s face. 

- “Dear Henry, that He will,’ said he; “keep you to 
His heavenly kingdom, safe, quite safe.”’ 

_ “ Will He ?” said the boy, with a voice full of joy, “ will 
He keep me safe ?”’ 

. “ For ever and ever,” said Walter. 


yort 
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“For ever and ever,” said Henry, dwelling on thé 
word, “ He hasn’t kept Robert.”’ 

“Robert didn’t keep himself,” said Walter; “ ‘the 
servant of Gop keepeth himself, and that wicked one 
toucheth him not.’ ” ; 

“I did not know I had tried to keep myself,” said 
Henry in a diffident, trembling voice. 

“T love them that love Me, and they that seek Me 
early shall find Me,”’ said Walter. 

“What is keeping yourself ?”’ said the boy. 

“Praying earnestly to Gop morning, noon, and evening, 
watching our words and feelings every day, reading and 
reverencing Gop’s blessed Word often, and keeping out 
of the way of people or things which might draw us from 
holiness.” 

“Oh!” said Henry after a deep drawn sigh, while his 
eye was fixed on the fire. “ Poor Robert, I like that 
verse, very, very much: I won't forget it. Say it 
again.”’ 

“I love them that love Me, and they that seek Me 
early shall find Me.’”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
APPROACHES TO THE END—AFTBERNOON. 


Monrus rolled away; Robert went to jail; Henry 
grew up in peace and goodness: at home: to Walter 
it was very plain that his own sun drew rapidly to its 
afternoon ;, 1t8 beams grew very red, and the shades 
very long; his day was far spent, and the shadows 
lengthened behind him; indications of increasing weak- 
ness in the hip-joint, which had decreased when first 
he came into the village, great paleness, and a frequent 
cough, seemed to speak plainly that he was approachin 
through the wilderness that corner from: which he sald 
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get the first views of the dark river, winding cold and 
silently at the bottom; oh that first view! “in the 
hour of death and the day of judgment, good Lop, 
deliver us.’””’ He knew it was coming, though no one 
told him so, and he hardly realised it to himself; when 
sometimes he did, and the rush of its waters struck 
on his ear, he thought of Ellen: dear! dear Ellen! the 
point of my life, and centre of my love, how can I 
leave you! how strange it will be to say good-bye un- 
married! what a break up to the coloured pictures of my 
dream ! 

“ Walter,” said Mr. Mordaunt, laying his hand on 
Walter’s arm and looking at him; “let us lay aside 
every weight, looking unto Jesus, Who for the joy that 
was set before Him endured the Cross.’’ He paused for 
@ moment. | 

“ And is for ever set down on the right hand of Gop,” 
said Walter, with a fervent. wavering voice. 

“Yes, Walter,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “we must go up 
Calvary the place of the skull, we must suffer each pang 
as He did, when we return naked as we came; we must 
say, ‘I thirst ;’ we must forgive all in that last wide sea: 
but, Walter, on the other side is the city and the garden 
of the Resurrection; there all is our’s again; ‘the day 
breaketh, and the shadows flee away.’ ” 

Walter was silent. The spider wove his old web up in 
the corner of his little room; there he or his ancestors. 
wove the web since the clear October night when Walter 
first came. The kettle sung on the hearth; the same 
blue and white cup and saucer were there: the old things 
of life go with us till wedie. Walter looked round the 
room. ‘ Oh, how I loved it,”’ he said; “there I thought 
Ellen would sit; there I thought she would read the 
Bible to me, with her own. dear voice ; there I fancied I 
should look at. her and feel, you are all my own; and I am 
to wake on some morning, and find it is all adream. Oh, 
sir, how hard!’’ said Walter. 

The tears trembled in Mr. Mordaunt’s eye, and they 
fell on his cheek as he grasped the hand of the young 
schoolmaster. 

It was the first time Walter had ever seen him shed. a: 
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tear. ‘Then he does love me, and will be with me at the- 
end.”’ 





About this time it happened that a Confirmation took 
place in the parish wien Walter was schoolmaster. 
Henry, Patrick, Jonah, and others were confirmed. 
Walter naturally took a keen and active interest in the 
Confirmation. On Henry’s mind he had made a deep 
impression; he had grown up now to fifteen, and as he 
grew older, it was clear his character had ripened and 
strengthened. Walter had gone down a few nights be- 
fore the Confirmation to see Henry’s mother. It was 
Spring, and the beautiful evening lured him to take his 
accustomed walk, although his failing health seemed to 
reason against it. It was this walk he loved the best in 
the village, and this evening he was in a peculiarly sad 
and pensive mood, one of his dull fits, one of those 
moments in which he heard the cracks start in the fragile 
bow] of life. 

The widow was alone, and Henry was out, and Walter 
was shocked to see how her strength seemed failing, for 
he had not been with her for some few weeks. 

“Tm so glad you’re come,” said she, as she closed the 
door behind him, and pulled together the shawl she had 
over her shoulders; “I’m so glad you’ve come ; I wanted 
to speak of my dear Henry. You know, sir, I’ve strug- 
gled on for a long time past to keep him at school, and 
I’ve done what I could of out-door work and needlework 
to keep us together, but I find it hard work. He’s now 
fifteen, and I think, sir, after he’s been confirmed and 
taken his first Communion, he must go to work and earn 
his own livelihood. I’m sorry to take him away from you, 
for he loves you dearly. I believe you will be the chief 
earthly means of taking him to heaven; but he must go, for 
I clearly see my working days are over, and he must sup- 
port me now sal supported him.’’ And she burst into tears. 

The latch was lifted up and Henry entered. ‘“ What, 
mother crying ?”’ said he, with a tenderness of manner 
which touched Walter. 

“Never mind, Henry boy, I didn’t mean for you to. 
find me crying.” ; 
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‘ Don’t you think mother looks very ill ?” said Henry, 
looking up to Walter very anxiously ; “I wish she’d see 
the doctor.” 

“Oh, doctor, Henry! nonsense, no doctor can cure 
ee said she, giving way to an unusual despondency for 

er. 

“You don’t mean,” said Henry, “you: don’t mean 
to—” and here his voice wavered, as if a truth was be- 
ginning to dawn upon his mind which had not broken 
before. 

“ Oh, my child!” said the widow, taking his hand into 
her’s: “thank Gop you have grown to the age that you 
have, and that you are about to enter the blessed state 
that you are.”’ | | 

A deep silence sank on the cottage; Walter was 
affected to tears; his own spirits were low. 

“Tl go and walk in the lane, for that will recover my 
spirits; I know Henry will want to talk to you,” and 
the widow left the room. 

“‘ Dear mother!” said Henry, when she was gone, “dear 
mother! what shall I do without her? The wind seems 
to blow very wildly about me, sir, now, just as I’m going 
to be confirmed,” said Henry. 

“Yes,” said Walter, it is all ordered by Gon; it is to 
give your confirmation point and reality.”’ 

“1 don’t quite understand what you mean,’’ said Henry: 

“‘T mean,” said Walter, “ your confirmation is a new be- 
ginning of life, and Gop wishes to give it point, and your 
opportunity now is plain in many respects. Your earthly 
protector is about to be removed and that will make you 
say, ‘My Farner, Thou art the guide of my youth;’ you 
may be entering the harbour in a storm, but that will 
ae the harbour itself more peaceful ; and then again you 
will be called upon to exercise great patience, when you 
are left perhaps alone in the world, to fight your own way; 
you will have to say, ‘It is the Lorn, let Him do what 
seemeth Him good;’ and if you are able to look: on- 
wards to life and to say, ‘I am determined to choose the 
goo path come what will,’ it is a blessed thing. You 

ave all these things upon you to give a definite point to 

Confirmation and first Communion.” ——s- ‘ 
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- “Yes,” said Henry, “that’s true; I’m so glad you’ve 
said that to me, for 1 was wondering how I could make 
Confirmation more useful to me.” 

“ And then, Henry,” said Waiter, “ whatever promises 
and resolutions you make at your Confirmation, they will 
receive grace and power to be acted upon at your first 
Communion.”’ 

“Then,” said Henry, “I'll put those down as the 

t things I’ve got to think of at my Confirmation and 
frst Communion; I will turn them into prayers.” 

“Do,” said Walter, “Gop will bless the effort. You 
little know what new reach of life you are entering upon 
on this occasion: the hand of Gop seems all around 

ou.” 

: The Confirmation day came, a bright Whitsuntide 
morning; all the young people of both sexes went to 
church dressed in their best: they knelt beneath the 
Bishop’s hand; Henry was amongst the first, his heart 
was full, his resolutions earnest. He had breakfasted 
with Walter that morning, and they walked together to 
church in converse deep. Walter remained through the 
service with Henry by his own request ; and while Walter 
cast his eye on the boy, and watched his deep, serious 
blue eye, and heard the earnest Amen he uttered, he 
thought to himself, “How soon will Henry realise his 
entire and sole dependence on Gop!” 

The trial came, bitter enough for Henry; but it eame 
at the moment best for him. That kid and gentle mo- 
ther, whom he had so fondly loved and anxiously looked 
to, was to go before him and to leave him to buflet with 
life’s trials alone. 

“Henry,’’ said she, when after two or three days of 
rapid sinking she summoned him to her side, “ Henry, I 
shall not be with you another whole day; I should lke 
to have lived longer and be your help and adviser till 

ou are a man, but it is not His blessed will; He knows 

. Keep to the way of holiness, Harry, boy; you are 
just Confirmed, and have just received your first Com- 
munion. It is a blessed change for you, and I don’t fear 
for you: I commit you to Him, Who is ‘the Farner of 
the fatherless.’ Take this little packet, I have saved it 
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ever sinee your father died, Henry ; it was all he left me, 
and I would not touch one farthing 6f it in my hour of 
greatest need: it has twenty pounds in it, and it will 
help to put you out.a little better in life. Give the tenth 
of it to Gop; and here’s your father’s Bible, that’s all I 
have, my own dear boy. Oh, how I have loved you!” 

The broken-hearted boy knelt sobbing by that darned 
pillow, which he had so well known in life, and which 
was now bearing the head of his earliest and dearest 
friend. That evening he was an orphan. 





The bitter trial came at a good time of Henry’s life. 
Gop ever apportions the burden to the strength His 
Confirmation, His first Communion, his earnest and sin- 
cere prayers, his many firm and deep resolutions, had 
prepared him more than any thing else could for his hard 
trouble. 

That empty house, so silent now; that sunken, wasted 
face, no longer enlightened by the smile which till now 
had mocked death and imitated life; and added to that, 
the memory that her life had been one of deep depriva- 
tion, self-denial, nay, often of hunger and want, and all 
the while that she had in that house the £20, which was 
her own, but which she had kept so sedulously for him ; 
all this added to the bitter anguish of his loneliness. He 
followed her to the grave. 

He left the eottage in the lane, and lodged with a 
respectable woman in the village, whom Mr. Mordaunt 
looked out for him. He worked hard in the school, and 
' from being Walter’s best pupil, he became his most able 
help and assistant, so that the trustees allowed a small sum 
weekly to him in consideration of his services. He spent 
most of his evenings with Walter, whose declining health 
made the presence of a kind and cheerful companion more 
and more necessary. 

Henry’s present intention was to lay out his little 
fortune in apprenticing himself to a trade. He spent 
some part of two evenings in the week in taking Walter's 
night sehool for him, and soon had fifteen or twenty beys 
around him, whose work in the day prevented their being 
at the day school. One evening in each week he met a 
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number of the more intelligent youth of the village at Mr. 
Mordaunt’s, with the view of getting into shape a read- 
ing club, and connected with it a club for sickness and 
the day of trouble. The church was made the bond and 
link of their union, and as far as it could be achieved 
Mr. Mordaunt strove to get all the members to commu- 
nicate. It evidently was beginning to be the dawn of 
good things. Public houses and skittle grounds would 
soon be emptied, if only the mind were so educated and 
brought out as to make reading and study really a plea- 
sure and occupation. What resource might not each 
one find in himself if only the inward powers were fully 
prepared and exercised. However depressed, there 1s 
still a latent energy in the mind which nothing can crush, 
which will vent itself in irritation and restlessness, driving 
its victim to drunkenness and gambling for excitement, 
unless by giving it a keener power we so sharpen its 
appetite as to make it crave better food. 

Many who object to the education of the poor forget 
that it is not merely a matter of education or no, but that 
whether you educate or not the mind is still there, with 
all its appetites and morbid longings. The Clergy and 
political economists are placed rather in the position of 
the commissariat to an existing and marching army, than 
in the attitude of those who shall determine whether 
there shall be any army at all or no. There is the army, 
march and live it will; and if the commissariat provide 
none or inferior food, it will ravage the neighbouring 
country or feed upon itself. . 


CHAPTER XXII. 
EVENING. 


* You don’t think you will die ?’”? said Henry, as he sat 
on one of those long evenings, of which he had sat so 
many by the side of his beloved friend and master, in 
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that dear old room where he bed sst now for three years, 
since the day when he first offered his services to Walter 
on his arrival at Elersly. “ You don’t think you'll die ?”’ 
said he, taking Walter’s hand in his,and looking up in hig 
-’ face with a look of deep anxiety. 

Henry was now obliged to support himself, and the loss 
of his first and dearest friend was a sore trial. His 
school life was over, and he was to enter the world: the 
foundation was laid, and the stones of that foundation 
qwere to be tested by the years of after life. It was 
another far off day which was to decide whether Walter’s 
work had been in vain or no—-“a.far off day:’’ oh, Gop, 
how much will that day reveal! how many a foundation 
will then prove to have been insecure, and the buildings 
reared on them palaces of ice, to melt and thaw before 
the burning heat of that day’s ordeal! Walter! your 
pale face and trembling hand tell plainly enough how 
mear that day is to you: the day when the veil will be 
drawn up, and the glasses of the magic-lantern, one by 
one withdrawn, leave nothing but the full glare of the 
damp behind to gaze at. | 

“Yes,” said Walter smiling, “I see very little reason 
to think otherwise: my days are numbered, Henry, and 
as I sit here I feel as if I were gazing at an hour-glass, 
and watching and counting the grains which fall through 
the narrow neck. They are going out now quickly to 
their end.” 

There was a silence for a moment. 

“Then you won’t go baek to school. after the holi- 
days?’’ said Henry, gazing out at the window as he 
poke: having put a question which might bring a little 
mearer still to him the power of realising the momentous 
truth. 

Death is an abstraet, an idea, until we make it real by 
ringing before our mind the scenes and acts of which st 
is the mighty cause; then it by degrees stands before -us 
an all the awe of an actual and living form. 

“No, Henry; there is no more school for me in this 
world; the next I have to do with the school, and those 
dear ones which I have so loved there, will be when 
they bear me to the resting place ‘beside those who lie in 

P - 
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that great family underground, of whom we have so often 
talked together.” 

Henry did not speak ; he pressed Walter’s hand, which 
he held, very closely, and kept his eye fixed on the window, 
through which the quiet church tower was peering in its 
calm stillness into Walter’s room, like one who would 
kindly cheer us at the last and bid us not fear while we 
step into that cold stream, through which it will shine on 
us with kindly eye to the other side. 

Henry felt choking, his eyes swelled with tears, and he 
could not speak. There was a pause. Both felt deeply. 
Henry had been Walter's first pupil in whom he had 
a deep and personal interest, and he had often mixed up 
his own future with the thought of meeting Henry at 
the bar of Gop, and had tested his position there b 

uestioning with himself as to how he had acted tow 
that boy. It is hard to realise dying » but to realise the 
judgment is, perhaps, harder still—to bring before the 
mind the questions on which the scrutiny will depend. 

“ Are you not afraid ?”’ said Henry, letting go for an 
instant the tight hold he had had of Walter’s hand 
with that kind of alarm which we feel at really grasping 
the hand of the dying; when the idea first possesses 
us that that hand will soon be clay, and the body it be- 
longs to the cold thing the living fear. 

“There is an awe, a deep awe, in approaching the dark 
stream,” said Walter with a sigh; “but He Who passed 
that stream before me, will, I know, carry me safely to 
the other side, if I trust in Him, and cast all my care 
upon Him.” 

“Yes, but,’ said Henry, “in talks we have had to- 

ther, you have sometimes spoken about dying as if you 
readied it: I am sure I do, too, and I should so like to 
know what you feel now you come quite close to it;” 
and as he spoke he turned his eye on the young school- 
master with an earnest, inquiring look, as if he desire 
to read that scroll of the future had made him forget for 
the moment the awe and the sorrow of the scene. 

“J did,” said Walter, “but the dread wears off; I feel 
less alarmed, not more, as I draw near to the shore, much 
less: it is not that the past is better,” continued he mu- 
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singly, and pony to himself: “for that is very dark and 
shadowy, and only His forgiving love can cast one ray of 
living life upon it, and it is not that the future is more 
certain, for I have not as yet seen anything more of the 
scene on the other side of that heavy curtain, whose folds 
still hang so darkly between me and the future. And as 
to the pang of dying, the agony of the dissolution at 
last, I have no reason to think that that will be less 
bitter, no; but my hope is this: that He will be with 
me to the end. I feel more able to realise the spirit of 
that sentence, ‘FatHER, into Thy hand I commend my 
spirit,’ and come what will, I believe my Heavenly Fa- 
THER will bear me through. ‘He delighteth in mercy.’ ”’ 
Henry listened intently to all the dying man said; he 
was of that age when the prospect of death is something 
awful, and the mind begins to inquire how it will b 
passed. : 
“ But, Henry,” said Walter, “I want to ask you some- 
thing; I have been long intending it, and as we are now 
together and on this very point, it will be a good time 
for it: I have long meant it, and if my strength this 
evening will let me, I will seize the moment. But let us 
go out together to yonder grave in the churchyard, where 
we used to sit together on Sunday afternoons as the bells 
rung for service; I think I can get as far, and if I can I 
should like it; the evening is very lovely, and there are 
some questions I want to ask you, which the place will 
peculiarly suit.” , 
_ So saying, Walter took Henry’s arm. The youth 
silently Ted the way, while Walter leant his thin and 
emaciated form on his pupil ; none who had seen him on 
that occasion had doubted but that it was nearly his last 
journey to the village churchyard. | 
_ There are very few scenes in the world around which 
s0 many ee associations hang as around a village 
churchyard. There lie our own dead; the infant bro- 
ther, with whom we simply connect the sweet and tran- 
sient love of infancy; the sister, who died in decline, 
just at that age when her voice had become dear to us, 
and her figure mixed up with home and gentle advice; 
the mother, who stayed with us till old age, her eyes the 
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silent homes of tried and undying affection, her voice 
sounding like the last plamtive notes of that tune whose 
earlier music delighted the ear of our childhood; they 
are all there, and many more besides; and they make the 
churchyard our home, they remain what they were; the 
ehangeableness or the occasional infirmity of the living 
comes not into the memory of the dead, it 1s only the echo 
of their kinder voices, the light of their tenderest look, 
which we remember; we fancy that they are all kind, 
and when the world seems unkind, we “go to the grave 
to weep there.” 

Then again along the churchyard path we have had 
some of our deepest religious thoughts; at its gate the 
laugh was hushed, the high toned conversation ceased, 
and there we had some of those deeper communi 
(though how shallow the deepest!) before we entered 
presence of Gon, or knelt down to holy Communion, and 
all around us were quiet too. Well dressed children, the 
aged in clean attire bending on the staff, parents with the 
finger on the lip reminding the child that it is a holy 
place: these are the scenery of the churchyard path; and 
when we are wicked, wandering, or vile, we go back there 
to listen to the echoes which are not yet quite gone of 
the voices of the past—no other place can have such asso- 
ciations. 

But there are more still; there we have sat on the 
hot summer afternoon, while the three bells chimed 
their melancholy music in the air, like mourners trying 
to be merry, and as we sat with our face bent down 
towards the steaming grass watching the moths that 
played without a sound among the graves, or look- 
ing at some old tombstone moss-grown, which we have 
known these twenty years, and wondered about him 
whose ancient dust lay beneath it—‘ Silas Hopetown,” 
that was the name, “knight of the county”—and as we 
have mused we have thought, “in this churchyard I shall 
lie, and here I shall first see Gop ; standing here shall 
listen to the doom of the judgment, know the great , 
secret, and have the great question answered.” 

These are the associations, and many more, of a village 
churchyard ; each hour of the day leaves its.record there, 
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from the young morning to the noiseless twilight. Each 
part of Gon’s acre has its own characteristic; the cold 
sunless grave on the north side, the hot morning tomb 
under the east window, the crowded company that bask 
under the south aisle, the few graves under the west 
tower, where the moths and flies, whose life is but a 
day, play out their brief old age in the last red ray. of 
sunset. 

It was with thoughts like these that this evening, lean- 
ing on Henry’s arm, before the sun had quite gone down, 
Walter repaired to bold his last solemn communing with 
the favourite and dearest pupil of his schoolmaster life. 
He had quite given up all hope of living, and indeed 
strong Godin seized him, that it was a matter of hours 
rather than of days; this life lay like a written letter 
folded up, scarcely a postscript to be added, waiting only 
for its seal, and then left to be opened at the day of 
judgment. To-morrow morning, if he lived as long, 

llen was to come with her father for the last good-bye, 
and Walter was very anxious, and prayed to have strength 
for that interview. 

“T’'ll sit here, Henry,’* said Walter, sitting down on a 
stone seat under some lime-trees. “Ive often sat here 
on Sunday evenings, and tried to imagine death, but the 
pictures of life were too confused then; the last glass of 
the magic lantern is in now, and the flame of eternity 
burns close behind it ; I can see it all plain now, Henry, 
and what is more, I can bear to look at it; but I want to 
keep my eye fixed steadily on that picture while I ask 
you a few questions. I never felt so clear as I do to- 
night: the chariot-wheel pf time, as it rolls along, throws 
up such clouds of dust, one finds it hard to see clearly to 
the end; but now the wheel drives heavily, the dust 
seems allayed, and does not interfere with the full vision 
of the future.” 

He and Henry sat down, and the following conversa 
tion ensued, never to be forgotten by the boy who sat at 
Walter’s side. 

“ Henry,” said Walter, with a calm and grave tone of 
voice, after a slight pause, which he required to recover his 
short breathing, as he was pulling to pieces leaf by leaf a 
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little evening flower he had plucked from the grass, in 
which he seemed to read a lesson of his own mortality ;— 
“ Henry, I am in a day or two, or perhaps sooner, about 
to meet Gop. I have sometimes through the long wake- 
ful nights of late tried to realise what the Judgment will 
be; but it is hard, very hard; and as fast as I seem to 
catch it, it fleets from my grasp. You are one with 
whom I have had much connection in the latter part of 
my journey, and you will be one of those who will stand 
by at the Last Great Day, on whose account I shall be 
judged : to make it more real to me, Henry, for this must 
ecome a reality, if I can make it so, I would ask youa 
few questions, and see whether there is anything for 
which you will have to accuse me, which I may get for- 
iven by intercession before I die: and will you t 
faithfully and honestly to answer the questions hich 
will put to you?” 

' There was something very solemn about Walter’s 
manner, which deeply impressed the boy, and for a 
moment all was still, as each seemed to commune with 
his own heart and to seek guidance from above. 

“Have I,”’ said Walter, “Henry, instructed you in 
the way of religion, in such way as to lead you to the 
performance of your duties to Gop, to frequent prayer, 
and to the reverence of His holy house ?” 

' A slight pressure of Walter’s hand, which Henry held 
in his, was the answer of the boy, whose heart was too 
full for utterance. 

“T would not go out,’’ said Henry, “by day, or go to 
rest at night, without my prayers being offered first to 
Gop, as you ever bid me. ‘This little book,”’ said he, 
drawing from his bosom a small cover, in which were a 
number of tiny crosses; “this little book,’’ said he, “will 
show how I tried to keep the rule you gave us all of 
keeping a check on our daily prayers, it will show how I 
have striven to go in the path you have led me in.” 

“Thank Gop for that,” said Walter, sighing and press- 
ing Henry’s hand with gratitude ; “ I thank Thee, O my 
Gop, that at this solemn hour, Thou dost permit me to 
see one work I have tried to do for Thee. But Henry,” 
said he, “ it is the heart, the heart that matters ; prayer is 
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a bird without wings, if it has not the heart struggling on 
the ground.” | 

Henry did not answer but by looking into Walter’s face, 
which told him more than words how he responded to 
Walter's statement. 

“ But, Henry,” said Walter, “my example! Oh, how 
often my fretful and irritable temper, my harsh and un- 
fair censures, must have rather led you to think lightly of 
those faults, than warned you against them! How 
dreadful it is, Henry, to think that my example must 
have counteracted in one day the teaching of six months!” 
And the tone of Walter’s voice implied how keenly and 
deeply he felt the truth of what he was now saying. 

“My dear dear friend,” said Henry, ‘‘ you do not know 
how often I have thanked Gop for your having let me be 
so constantly your companion, from that happy evening I — 
first offered to do the work for you. It is because I saw. 
you so often making religion real, by ,striving to gain 
grace, or by owning when you thought you had done 
wrong, that I long to follow it; for it made me feel that 
religion was not a mere book thing, and a minister’s thing, 
but a real thing in life which those that use lean upon as 
a staff for their journey.” 7 

“T thank Thee, O my Saviour, that Thou permittest 
the infirmities of Thy servant to work Thy glory! But,” 
said Walter, “how often must I, by the slightest look or 
act of omission or commission, have cast the shadow of 
sinful thought across your soul, Henry ; and what if all 
these are remembered against me at the Judgment, 
as means by which I have offended one of His little 
ones.” ; 

Henry’s eye was fixed on a bat that was whirling round 
them in eddying circles, the first harbinger of twilight. 

“TI don’t know,” said he; “1 can remember many 
more good suggestions than bad ones I have ever caught 
from you.”’ | 

Then Walter seemed to hear a voice that whispered to 
him from the silent graves around him: “ What hope 
should we have, if Gop did not remember our efforts to 
serve Him as well as our sins against Him ?” 7 

There seemed to come an answer from the old church 
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tower, which said, “ Put my tears into Thy bottle: are 
not these things noted in Thy book ?”’ 

Walter closed his eyes for a moment im silent prayer : 
“Tf Thou, Lonp, should be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, who may abide it?’ “ Indeed,’’ said he to bimself, 
“too true it is, that without the infinite merey of 
CuRIst, none of us can stand at the Judgment. But, 
Henry, the future! when I am gone, wheels that I have 
set in motion by suggestion, by example, by neglect, who 
shall stop? If for you, dear Henry, Gon’s grace has 
watered the seed so feebly sown, in how many cases may 
rain be impending where my neglect has been greater, 
and the power of evil more active !”’ 

“They all love you,” said Henry; “there isn’t one in 
the school or the village that is not sad and silent now 
because you are ill, and I know there is a wonderful 
change come over many a one here, from what I have 
heard say, since you've been among us.” 

There was again a pause of some two or three minutes, 
when the sound of a footstep broke on the quiet, and the 
figure of Mr. Mordaunt emerged from the lime trees. 
Henry rose on seeing him, and Walter started. 

“ This is very late for you to be out,” said Mr. Mor- 
dsunt, in a tone of deep kindness and affection; “I don’t 
think you should be out so late.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter much,” said Walter, smiling, “ it 
is but a question of a few hours more or less, and I was 
asking Henry deeply and closely as to the past, for I 
find it so hard to realae what must be so soon, the Day 
of Judgment.” 2 

“ And what has been the result of your investigation ?”’ 
said Mr. Mordaunt. 

‘Why,’ said Walter, with a voice of more cheerfulness 
than usual, “ what I feel to be indeed a truth is this, that 
it is quite impossible to depend on any ground of what 
one has done for oneself; for, after all, it must be but 
the striking of balances between the good and the evil, 
but I do thank Gop, that in this one case at least, I may 
ae reason to hope that I have striven to work for 

im. ; 

“ Do you think, sir, it was wrong that I should try and 
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probe into this matter, standing as I do on the threshold 
of eternity ?” 

“Why should it be wrong?” said Mr. Mordaunt. 
“‘§. Paul himself says, speaking of death and reviewing 
the past, ‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course; henceforth there 1s Iaid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.’ He does not view it as wrong to look on 
the past with satisfaction, where he can do it, and to take 
eomtort from the retrospect, although at the same time 
he says plainly enough, that he knows, in him ‘dwelleth 
no good thing,’ but that ‘by grace he is saved, which is 
the gift of Gop,’ and that, dear Walter, must be your 
hope and privilege in dying. Search and see all you can 
of the past life; east the ray of the lamp of the death- 
bed hour along the road by which you have come, and 
wherever you can see stones you have cast in the way, 
strive now to remove them by penitence and prayer, and 
believe that multitudes, which he there unseen, which no 
light but the full blaze of the Judgment Day will bring 
out, will then be all removed by Him Who delighteth in 
mercy, and Who does not wish the death of a sinner, but 
that al} should come to Him to be saved.” 

They rose to go, Walter, supported on one side by 
Mr. Mordaunt, and Henry on the other, found it difficult 
to reach his home—that hore to which he had first come 
three years before, through whose window had peered on 
the October night the firelight that welcomed his arrival. 
Three long years had Sansed. of how much discipline and 
instruction to the young Schoolmaster, that Day alone 
will tell, when the rough unhewn block is shown side by 
side with the chiselled statue, when the plan of life has 
been completed, and Baptism been tested by burial. 
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CHAPTER XXIiIl. 
NIGHT. 


‘Watren little knew how nearly he had anticipated his 
awful meeting with the Eternal; that night was his last, 
the effort of the walk and conversation had been too 
much for him in the weakened state of his frame and 
condition. Mr. Mordaunt had gone home, and left 
Henry to watch through the night by the bedside of his 
friend ; with difficulty that night Walter reached his bed, 
but his mind was at peace, and he felt as if he was 
making his peace with Gop; a voice seemed to sound 
round the room, which said, “ Set thine house in order, 
for thou shalt die and not live.’”” Henry seemed to hear 
it, and an unconquerable sadness sunk apn his spirit, as 
he looked on the old furniture so dear to him, the warning 
clock, the speechless books, the kettle that now no longer 
wailed upon the hearth. How when the spirit takes its 
flight from the human being, all that belonged to him, 
the furniture of his house, the flowers of his garden 
seemed to be bereft of life. 

- Mr. Mordaunt was sitting in his study very late that 
night reading, the room in which he had had so many con- 
versations with Walter, the cricket chirping on the hearth 
was his only companion. A footstep outside on the gravel 
walk broke the stillness; a low tap at the window showed 
that the visitor, whoever it was, had discovered that the 
clergyman was in his room; the tap was quickly fol- 
lowed by the well-known sound of Patrick’s voice. 

“ And is your riverence awake then or aslape, for sure 
enough I come with heavy tidings.” 

Mr. Mordaunt had by this time undone the shutter, 
the Irish boy stood before him in his peculiar attire ; 
there was something unusual about the expression of his 
countenance, which lacked its mirthful glee. 

“ Sure and he’s dying,” said Patrick, as with a quiver- 
ing lip he looked up into Mr. Mordaunt’s face, his eyes 
swelling with tears, and a gush of sorrow bursting from 
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his heart; all the warmth and reality of his character 
seemed to come out. 

“ Sure and he’s dying,” said he, “and where shall we 
all be? there isn’t his like on this side Paradise, and 
there’s where he’ll be before the sun rises; oh, Mr. 
Mordaunt, Mr. Mordaunt, will not your riverence make 
haste and come ?” 

“Where to, and for what ?”’ said the clergyman, per- 
plexed at the young Irishman’s anxious and hurried 
manner. 

“ Why surely then, and haven’t I been standing at the 
corner of the street for these last two nights, thinking 
whether he’d want naething, that I might jist rin like 
an arrow from the bow, to fetch either the doctor or your 
riverence or Lady Livvy, or ‘anything the good master 
wanted, and I have been backwards and forwards to the 
window this forty times, and watched the light coming 
through the pane, and put my finger to my lip to make 
my heart bate quiet, and sure enough I’ve been to-night 
the twentieth time, and just as I got under the window, 
what should open but the door, and there stood Henry: 
looking scaredchike and he said, ‘Is that you, Patrick, 
my boy,’ and I said, ‘Sure enough and it is;’ and hé 
said, ‘Oh then just run for his riverence, for sure enough 
he’s dying,’ and so I made no more ado but here I am.” 

From this rambling narrative Mr. Mordaunt collected 
that Walter had had some sudden relapse; he hastened 
put out of the house, and was at Walter’s door 
before the young Irishman could overtake him. It was 
too true, the exertion of yesterday was too much, and he 
had broken a bloodvessel, which was bringing on im- 
mediate death. When Mr. Mordaunt entered, the room 
had but its two occupants, Walter and Henry; the lam 
shed its quiet light on wall and ceiling, painting on both 
the shadows of the bed and the phials on the table, that 
motionless and voiceless procession which stalks after us 
‘to the grave. Henry stood beside the bed with his 
finger on his under lip, in that attitude which betokens 
one who fears to gaze on death, but has not yet fully 
realised that it is his bony finger that is knocking at 
the door. The small fire had just sunk down into ashes, 
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and the kettle on the hob was yielding forth its last 
breath, as the heat departed from it; through the thin 
window curtain was just beginmmg to steal the cold grey 
light of the earliest morning. Mr. Mordaunt approached 
the end of the bed, and heard as well as saw that death 
was near; the poor Irish boy had crept up behind him, 
and stood in the doorway with an expression midway 
between distress and curiosity; such was the group 
that gathered around that death-bed pillow. Walter 
stretched out his hand with some difficulty to Mr. Mor- 
daunt as he approached, and in broken accents said, 
“You see, sir, I have stepped down into the cold waters 
at last ; I shall soon be on the other side. Oh, Mr. Mor- 
daunt, will He meet me there, and tell me my sins 
are forgiven ?”’ 

“Sure enough, and didn’t He say,” burst out the Irish 
boy, “‘ those that convert a soul shall shine like the stars, 
and he that turns a sinner from the error of his ways 
shall cover a multitude of his sins; and I know of one 
soul that you have converted and turned from his sin, and 
sure enough it’s my own, for 1 am a different boy as 
Cork is from Galway from what I was when I knew you 
first.” 

The last accents of this speech quivered with emotion, 
and the poor fellow finished bursting into a flood of tears 
as he threw himself down on his knees at the end of the 
bed, and hid his face in his hands. 

“Thank Gop for that,” said Walter, joining with effort 
his feeble hands and letting them fall on the sheet from 
exhaustion. : 

Henry did not speak, for he could not; but searcely 
breathing he drew quietly in front of Walter’s eye, and 
looked at him with that unutterable’ gaze of affection 
and sorrow, which meant, “I feel all that Patrick feels, 
and could say the same, if you wanted it; but I cannot 
now.” 

“ Dear Henry,” said Walter, letting one of his hands 
drop towards that kind and silent watcher, who had se 
fi thfully attended him to the end. Mr. Mordaunt 
looked from one to the other, and then to Walter’s 
smiling face with feelings of intense delight and grati- 
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tude; and there broke from his lips the words, “ Ye are 
my joy and crown of rejoicing.” 

“In that day,” said Walter, in a faint voice filling up 
the sentence. 

“Well, Walter,” said Mr. Mordaunt, approaching his 
side, and looking at him with that look, and speaking 
with that tone of veice, which meant how the spirit 
of the livmg longs, yet almost dreads, to communicate 
with the spirit of the departed, and yearns to know by 
any sign, however indefinite, what the feelings ‘are on the 
edge of that stream, so dreaded yet so inevitable; so 
natural! - We come down to gaze along its banks, and 
watch each trembling traveller who approaches to cross 
the water : we look far and wide, hither and thither along 
the crowded shore and watch each throe and struggle of 
the ae in their agony. We must pass too pre- 
sently. 

. Well,” said Mr. Mordaunt. Walter turned his 
dying eye to him, and smiled calmly and quietly. His 
lips moved: Mr. Mordaunt guessed his meaning and 

rayed. 
? When he had done there was a stillness, for all looked 
on, thinking the exhaustion had been too great and that 
he was really now sinking. On that stillness floated up 
little whispers and half-uttered voices from below. No 
wave bears sounds so surely and quietly along as the deep 
stillness of the house of death. A little group had ga- 
thered round the door below. The cannot’ had soon 
spread that morning that the schoolmaster was .dying. 
Jonah had set out early without saying a word to any- 
body ; he had fidgeted out .of the house, and gone down 
to the garden, and picked all the flowers from his own 
little bed, and taken his mdependent solitary way to the 
house of Walter. He was a quiet little fellow, seldom 
pone yet all could see that there were deep thoughts in 
that quiet eye of his. He passed Robert Harris on the 
way, with the milk-pail, dawdling under the hedge, and 
knocking off high grass-tops with the sharp bottom of the 


“ Hollo, Janey!” cried Robert, giving another knock 
to the blade .of grass, and looking down.all the time. 
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“ Ah,” said Jonah, as he walked resolutely on. 

“Where are you going, Joney ?”” 

“ Schoolmaster’s.”’ 

“ Why—has he sent for you ?” 

“No, he’s a dying.”’ 

“No, be he? I say, Joney—” 

But Joney had marched on. A clatter of the milk- 
ie told that Robert was running, and in a few minutes 

e was pursuing Jonah’s steps towards Walter’s house. 
Two other boys were already at the door, and listening 
with lips down-drooping to the sounds above. 

. Schoclmaster a a dying.’’—“ Schoolmaster, eh !’’ said 
Richard Wegg; “no, be he? who be there ?”—“ Are 
you going in? I won’t.”— Harry and the Irshman are 
up there; I should like to go.”—‘“ He’s a good ’un; 
didn’t I love him just; I'll go up.”—“ No, don’t; see, 
here’s Joney.”’ | 

Jonah came up, and asked no question, but looked u 
the stairs, coloured up and then ascended. The rest fol- 
lowed, creeping up stealthily. All had gathered outside 
the door of Walter’s room, which stood partly open; they 
began to whisper. It was the sound which broke upon 
the stillness of death, and was borne on the wave of that 
noiseless silence. 

Walter pointed to the door; Mr. Mordaunt opened it, 
and the little fellows entered. Jonah wert straight u 
to the bed, and with his face hid and his eyes filling with 
tears, thrust forward the flowers. But the sight of 
Walter seemed at the first moment to stagger him. He 

aused. 

“Here be flowers for you; I’ve grown them a long 
time in my garden; they are all I have.” 

The poor little fellow threw them on to Walter’s hand, 
which was extended to take them, but they fell scattering 
on the bed around; and Jonah fairly burst into 
and fell on his knees by the bed and sobbed aloud. 

“Ah, Joney, my boy, and we’ve lost a frind, and 
haven’t we jist? but Joney, we’ll follow his steps in the 
good way, and we’ll jist come out through the windi 
Lee into the cove—only it’ll be a better than the Cove of 
Cork. Oh, maister, and if there was ever the like o’ ye! 
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I'll think of ye, and. do as ye’ve told me to the last 
breath o’ life.” 

The little company had gathered round the bed; 
some seven or eight of the boys were by this time in 
the room. | 

Walter evidently knew who were there, and all that 
was going on. His lips continued moving. “These, 
' ‘Walter, will be your crown of rejoicing at the last day— 
these, whom Gop has given you.” 

Mr. Mordaunt proceeded to administer the Holy Com- 
munion; Henry and Patrick received it too: the others ~ 
remained in the room. It was a solemn occasion—very. 
Those boys, on the threshold of life, would never forget 
it. Through chamber after chamber of life’s great man- 
sion they were to pass, and as each door closed behind 
them, echoes from the last room still would linger to the 
next. Boyhood’s shout still rings around the chamber 
of youth; and youth’s warm, jubilant cry still lingers 
round the chamber of the man, and the last doorway of 
old age still admits the whispers of the man. But of all 
those lingering sounds, none so abide with us to the end 
as the words of the first death-bed attended in the morn- 
ing of boyhood. | 

When the last sacred ‘service was over, it was evident 
_ that the mortal agony drew to its close. The swimmer 
had nearly given his last throe; and though his face that 
appeared above the wave bore marks ever and anon of 
peace and joy as each new billow was surmounted, there 
were also those jarring expressions of anguish, which 
told how, beneath the water, the struggler toiled for the 
mastery. 

Henry held his head, lying himself along the pillow, 
the better to support and ease him. Dear Henry! Oh, 
how dear to Walter’s dying eye was that boy’s face—the 
kind and dear companion of so many hours of solitude; 
the cheerer of many a day’s suffering, and the first deep 
object of interest he had known in life. The other boys 
remained kneeling around the bed, fitting company for 
‘the dying hour of the young schoolmaster. Blessed in- 
deed if the same company gather round him in the 
morning of the Resurrection! | 
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The Jamp, which flickered in its socket, gave those last 
efforts which gleam before it expires. 

“Oh, sir,” said Walter, ae if to seize the last oppor- 
tunity, “oh, sir, how long-suffering and forbearmg Gop 
has been with me! There are moments now when I 
tremble to approach Him so nearly as I must now; but 
yet I feel at other moments peace. May I?” 

“ Yes, Walter, surely ; diffidence is a fault as much as 
. over-confidence. Gop must forgive the highest saint 
guilt deep-dyed as ebony. To His Eye, when scanning 
this lower world, all of us must be stained with sin be- 
yond our imagination; and what must that be to Him 
* Who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ?’ All de- 

d on His forgiving mercy. The test is this: Do we 
willingly bear and do anything which may unite us to 
Him and conform us to His blessed Will, whatever it 
may be.” 

: He paused: Walter was listenmg intently. He fixed 
his eyes anxiously on Mr. Mordaunt, to catch each last 
word he said. 

* Bear His blessed will, whatever it may be—even so,” 
paid Walter; “I do long to do that. ee say that, 
though through my life I have been so hesitating and 
doubting. Oh, sir, will He accept me P” 

“Walter,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “ He longs to have 
you in heaven: to bring you there He died on the Cross, 
and now intercedes; to bring you there He has spared 
and borne with you year after year, and when the axe 
was laid to the root of the tree, has drawn it away. If 
He had wished to shut you out of heaven, He would 
have cut you off in your hours of deepest infirmity; not 
have saved you till you had repented and been -eor- 
rected.” 

Walter still gazed deeply on the face of Mr. Mordaunt. 

“ Gop,’’ continued he, “can do as He will: at any 
moment He will, He ean snap the thread of life, and 
break the wheel at the cistern; and if He imtended or 
desired your loss, He would never have given you the 
opportunities you have had, or spared you to have the 
earnest sorrows and desires you now realise.” 

“ Blessed word!’ said Walter, in a faint whisper. 
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But the wheel at the cistern was taking its Jast turn, 
and the bow! near to its breaking. At that moment the 
sound of a horse outside broke on the stillness of the 
room. A carriage stopped at the door—a step was heard 
quickly ascending the stair, and at the aperture of the 
door the figure of a woman stood. Walter’s eye detected 
her, and his lips formed the sound of “Ellen.” The 
next moment Ellen was by his side; his hand, cold, thin, 
and clammy, in her’s ; his eye fixed with all its deep yearn- 
ing longing love on her’s. His lips moved—he could not 
speak—he struggled to do so, and pressed her hand in 
his. 

Ellen! the name of years—the one dear object to 
which every thought had flown, round which every affec- 
tion had centred: Ellen! for whom Walter had first 
come a schoolmaster to Elersly—had first made a home 
that she might have one by and by; the name which had ~ 
cheered his solitary meals—to which the old tea-kettle 
had played its melancholy wailings, and the letters of 
which ever seemed written in fairy characters on the wall to 
Walter’s longing eye. Ellen! oh, what did not that 
name possess! power to cheer every sorrow, and heal 
every wound, What hours of dulness had he not gone 
through, saying to himself, “ Ah, never mind; Ellen will 
one day, soon, be sitting there!’ What encouragement 
had it not given him when he was desponding, and con- 
solation when he was disappointed! and when sometimes 
he thought no one cared for him, he felt, “ Never mind, 
Ellen does, and she is the point of life to me.” So strong 
in principle, so calm in mind, so able to guide him, so 
willing to live for him: yes, Ellen! there she was, come 
to close his dying eyes, and catch the last whisper of his 
sinking breath. He knew her; his eye was all on her; 
his hand was in her’s. A smile lit up his face; he lifted 
up his hand, and it fell down on the sheet, heavy and 
motionless. His lips moved. 

“Ellen, dear Ellen, we shall meet, through JxEsus 
Curist—” He paused, and lifted up his finger. 

“ Heaven,”’ said Ellen leaning over his face, herself 
overwhelmed with grief. 

But he was gone. His eye still looked at Ellen; the 

: 8 
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smile with which he met her still played round his hp; 
his hand still held her’s. But the cage was empty ; the 
chrysalis was but a shell; the wings which had been 
formed and matured in its coils were spread, unfolded, 
glorious in the sun of the cloudless and everlasting 
morning. 

Gone! Yes, Henry, Walter is gone; he will meet you 
at the Day of Judgment. No more sitting with him at 
tea, or holding his hand in your’s; all over now. Actas 
he would have you. 

_ Gone! Yes, Patrick, poor Patrick, weep on, Walter 
is gone. 

Yes, poor boys, you have lost a friend; all have lost a 
friend—Mr. Mordaunt—FElersly—all have. That calm, 
cold, motionless form is but a picture ; an impress of seal 
on wax ; a nest in autumn from which the bird has flown, 
her work done; a home, empty, lonely, uninhabited, and 
sorrowful; the resident has gone. The dust will go to 
the earth, and “the spirit will return to Gop Who 
gave it.” 

‘* I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, 
From henceforth blessed are the dead which die in the 
ies : even 80, saith the Sprrit; for they rest from their 

urs.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
DAWN. 


: Watrer was buried on Sunday afternoon at four 
o’clock, or rather his remains were; for he had passed 
' gway, and was there from whence no one ever yet re- 
turned to tell us aught. 

The afternoon sun shot hot and red on the south and 
west sides of the village church, and streamed through the 
west window on to the ruddy pavement of the church, and 
painted lively coloured pictures on the floor with colours 
stolen in its passage through the stained window. All 
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the school followed his coffin as the quiet procession 
passed along the hot lane and under the shade of the 
hedge boughs; nearly all the inhabitants of ee 
were out; mothers with their little ones by the hand, 
and husbands walking in front with their hands buried in 
their smocks ; all loved Walter, many deeply. And then 
he had died so young! His father had come up with 
Ellen, and he followed him behind the coffin; Henry and 
Patrick walked together. Poor Henry. Power seemed 
gone from everything, or added to everything, which? It 
was hard tosay. The funeral of Gop’s people is a bridal or 
4 widowhood: it is difficult to determine which. Mr. 
Mordaunt spoke to them all in church after the lesson, 
while the coffin lay along, with the sun streaming on the 
black velvet. He preached from the words, “ Her sun 
has gone down while it is yet day.”’ 

“Gone down” below our horizon, but to shine, oh 
how brightly there, where the clouds which girdle the 
setting glory seem gazing in still and silent contem- 
plation. “Yet day: no need to fear the hot fever of 
manhood’s afternoon, its ambition, its anxiety, its money 
making; no need to go down into the eold, pale, colour- 
less twilight of the evening of old age; her listlessness, 
her indifference, her shadowy doubts, her cold, voiceless, 
spectres, her ghosts of departed thought and principles, 
shuddering and gibing after the tottering form which 
ee to the midnight grave. “Gone down, while yet 

hey all were scattered home. Henry sat with Mr. 
Mordaunt, and Patrick mused on a basket with his hands 
found his knees in his mother’s cabin. Mr. Mordaunt 
quietly read that evening scenes from the deaths of 
Gop’s i and Henry listened. And all went on 
as usual in the village and in the church; though one, 
who had lately occupied so prominent a part in all, had 
passed for ever from the scene, and knew, what none here 
know, what there is beyond. He was seeing what he 
had talked of, and was mingling with what. had hitherto 
been the object of his teaching. 

Walter's grave grew green in the churchyard: moss 
followed grass, and flowers followed moss. It wasone of 
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number, others were added quickly, and soon the young 
schoolmaster’s had become an old grave; one which 
people spoke of as among the many which filled the 
churchyard, to which each new sojourner to eternity was 
added. It was often visited by no careless or merely 
curious gazers. It was a silent home of deep, calm, 
holy thought for many years to come: a sandbank which 
held the vessels of many souls freighted with holy memo- 
ries, holy desires, and holy intentions. It became to 
some like an old tune first loved in boyhood, and heard in 
long-after years, recalling blessed feelings. 

The moment Walter was gone, his work began to take 
effect ; the moment his root was underground, it sent up 
shoots and blossoms a hundredfold ; the deeper down in 
dust his remains, the higher and more beautiful sprung 
the fruit of his work. 





“Master can’t know it, it’s impossible; we’ve only got 
to have it back again by Saturday night, and that we shall 
easy—we must ; for Jem Corday owes me three bets, and 
he always pays ’em, he’s honourable; he’ll pay me o’ 
Friday night, and all’s mght ; master won’t look in the 
till before Saturday night ; do, there’s a good’un.”’ 

“No,” said a quiet determined voice from a fair youth 
of sixteen, who went calmly on with his work at baking 
—‘no.” : 

“Oh! what a fool you are; it’s so nasty and spiteful 
of you; you know we can’t do it without you'll promise 
not to peach ; so dog-in-the-manger like. Do now, there’s 
a good’un, do; you shan’t touch the till; we’ll do it, and 
you shall have one-third all to yourself; only don’t peach ; 
for master trusts you like a post, and if you tell him 
ae he'll believe it direct ; do, Joney, there’s a good 
fellow, do.” 

“TI won't,” said Jonah; “nothing shall make me, 
nothing on earth, Jem; so there’s an end of it;’’ and 
Jonah put down the loaves, and looked quietly and 
firmly at Jem. 

“Very well,” said his companion, “very well; then 
you know what; Dll expose you; we’ll all do 80; we'll 
all swear to it, that you are a thief, and master’ll believe 
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us; we'll do it through missis, and then we're safe; now 
then, old fellow, settle at once; will you help us or no P” 

Walter had often to the boys dwelt on the character 
of Joseph and his conduct in the prison, and the impres- 
sion had been deep; they had never forgotten it; he 
would dwell on it for the hour together: Joseph, young, 
pure, high-minded, high-principled. Jonah never spoke 
of it, but he treasured it “up in the deepest cell of his 
heart ; he longed to do and be the same. “ But, then, 
how can I ?”’ said he to himself, as he knocked off two or 
three red poppy heads peering out of the golden corn in 
the field as he walked home. “ HowcanI? Ishall never 
be in Egypt, that’s safe; and I don’t know, I hope 
I shan’t be in jail:” here he stopped. “TI shan’t tell a 
dream or be a prince, that’s sure; so I don’t know how 
I’m to be like Joseph, as master says; but never mind, 
it'll come some day.”’ 

Jonah went up to bed that night of the above-men- 
tioned conversation to a little room which had a window 
looking down into a street. There was a pot of gera- 
nium there with scarlet flowers bright and red, and two 
pots of mignionette and a myrtle. There was his box, a 
green one, as neat as when he brought it; and his bed, 
as white and neat as could be. He took out his Bible 
and thought of Walter and school, old school days; they 
kept him close, like an anchor to a shore; he read the 
story of Joseph; he did not know why; he had a fancy 
the day had come that he was something like him; he 
prayed as he ever had—the prayer Walter taught him, on 
the rule Walter gave him; and he fell asleep at peace; 
the days of old spread out their wing around him, and 
he was at rest. . 

“ Jonah!” said his master the next morning, “Is 
it true? can it be? that you, whom I have so trusted, 
should have deceived me, cheated me, robbed me ?” 

The baker spoke with words full of touching and real 
distress as he looked at Jonah. 

“Robbed you, sir? no!’ said Jonah indignantly as 
the colour rose to his cheek. “No, that I haven’t; who 
says it—who can prove it?” | 

‘“‘All the three boys declare to it,’’ said the master ; 
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and they tell me if I search your box, I shall find all the 
contents of the till.’’ 

“ It’s false, sir, quite, quite false,” said Jonah ; “I never, 
never did, and never will rob you of one farthing.”’ 

“T believed you, Jonah, haven’t I? and felt sure you 
never would deceive me. But what am I to say? they 
swear to it, three to one. And then here’s proof; there’s 
a footmark on the sand outside, and it answers to your's, 
and no one else’s.” 

“Search my box, search everything I have,’’ said 
Jonah indignantly, giving up the key to his master. 

“T will,” said the latter, most honestly adding, “I 
never thought it would come to this.” 

The box was opened. Jonah stood by; the three boys 
were present, Jem and all: under a clean shirt there lay 
the money, the very same till money, lying safe enough. 

Jonah coloured up. “It’s a trick,” cried he, “it’s 
false ; I never put it there, never.”’ 

“Oh don’t add lies to theft,” said the baker shaking 
his head. 

“Oh you wicked, wicked boy,” said the baker’s wife. 
“T always knew what would come of your smooth face ; 
knew you were a hypocrite, always. Jem, run for the 

*lice.’’ 

ve Stop,”’ said the baker; “no, I will not have the po- 
lice. Jonah, I always trusted you, and you have always 
been a good boy till now, always; you have served me 
well, I won’t disgrace you. No! I’ll have no police; but 
begone out of my house before night, box and all, and 
the Lorp turn your heart and forgive you! Good-bye, 
Jonah my lad, 1’m sorry for you.” 

. So saying the good baker turned away, and Jonah was 
left alone. He stood some minutes stupified, looking at 
the box and the shirt. Oh, how he had tien to main- 
tain a good character, and to nurture the seed Walter 
had sown! but now it was all, all gone! Never mind: 
he thought of Joseph, and was happy. 

“ Jonah,” said a voice. Jonah started. “ Joney, boy, 
we've caught ye in a net, there’s no escape. But just 
swear one thing for us about it, and we'll get you off and 
lay all the blame on Bob Nicholls,”’ : 
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: “Never!’? said Jonah. “If my master won't believe 
me and won’t hear me, I’ll go.” 

“ He won’t hear you, not a word,” said Jem; “he’s 
shut up by missis as fast as a mouse in a trap. There’s 
no hope except through us.”’ , 

“Then I'll have no hope at all,” said Jonah. “I'll 
serve Gop and do what’s right; and dear master always 
said that would come out right in the long run; so Ill 
be off, and leave it to Him to settle.” 

“Very well,”’ said Jem scoflingly, “go your own gate.” 
And that evening, alone with his small wages in his 

cket, disgraced by man, an outcast from his master’s 
ais his mother dead, Jonah sat in the upper room of 

a tavern where he had taken up his lodging. 

_ “T say, young sir, I don’t know who you are, a runaway 
apprentice or what not; but however, two shillings a 
night for the room, money cash, pay to-night, and no 
‘tick,’ said a fat landlady to poor Jonah, with her cap 
strings flying off her neck, and a mien and carriage which 
betokened a position and habit of command which no 
Indian Begum could have excelled. : 

“Very well,” said Jonah, as the door closed, and he 
took out of his box his little Bible and a book of devo- 
tions which Walter had given him; and by the miserable 
candle which was given him, proceeded to read his even- 
ing devotion, and he crossed off his little square on the 
card as carefully as he had done when he lived under 
Walter’s eye. He lay down to sleep, quite happy under 
Gonp’s own care. | 
~ Thus Jonah in London could be like Joseph in Egypt. 

Walter, do you see that boy in that far world of un- 
known, unseen beings to us? Do you see him sitting 
there, peaceful, happy in adversity, calm and quiet in 

- mind and face, from your teaching and your example? 
Do you see him, in that far world, the vestibule of eter- 
nity? Can you take joy in those whom you have led 
to Gop? Are you resting near the door through which 
He is coming to paradise to release the redeemed for 
ever? Are you waiting and watching His footfall, and 
are you reckoning those who will speak for you to Him 
Whose ear is open to hear the souls whom His own 
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people have brought to Him ? those who will make you 
shine as a star for ever and ever?’ Then, Walter, there 
on that box in that tavern is one who will bless you for 
ever, and for whom you may thank Gop with all your 
heart. In that little dark tavern-room is the streak of 
your morning, the dawn of the everlasting day. 





“ Hollo, Patrick, my boy, and it’s we who are to be in 
the attack on the enemy at the dawn of the morning. 
Sure enough, they are gathered like poppies in the corn, 
thick as mustard with the river behind them, and no 
escape; and their cannons frowning at us in a row, with 
ae mouths wide open, as if they said ‘come and be 

illed.’ ”” 

“Faith, and is it so? and shall I be my fayther’s son, 
thin ?” said Patrick, starting up, and rubbing his eyes 
prepared to get ready. “And sure enough, my fayther 
ever said I should follow in the steps of glory: and won’t 
my mother rejoice in her pavilion; and won’t their 
leddyships Blarnie and Killarnie have a feast that day of 
oats beyond common, when the news of my being in the 
fight is read in large letters in the news!’ How long 
Patrick would have gone on it is hard to say; but there 
was no time to lose, for the stir along the whole line, the 
silent movement on every side, announced that in a few 
minutes the regiment must be in action. 

The dawn of morning was fast breaking. 

“What are ye at, Patrick ?’”’ cried his comrade. 

But no answer came for two or three minutes. 

“Sure! and I’m praying to the King of kings to guard 
me in the day of battle, and pardon me if I’m killed.”’ 

“You fool,’’ said his comrade; “ what a methodist you 

‘Methodist or not, I’m treading his footsteps who 
showed me the way to heaven, and I’ll tread them to the 
end. JDidn’t I tell him as he was dying, ‘ Maisther, Gop 
bless you! I'll by Gon’s help follow your voice till I 
die ?’ and didn’t he say—Gop bless him—‘ Patrick, meet 
me in glory ?’ and wasn’t he a frind to me and all of us ? 
He was no man of words without acts.”’ 

But the signal was given, and all were afoot. The dawn 
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was advancing to morning, and the long red lines of the 
enemy appeared with their white turbans, three times the 
number of the English; the artillery were drawn up in 
long and terrible array. A single shot from the enemy’s 
cannon issued from the ominous line; the ball struck on 
the ground before the British, and driving up a cloud of 
dust, it bounded far over the heads of the line and buried 
itself in the sand beyond. | 

The signal was given; the herald had gone forth, and 
the blast of his breath bore death. 

Five minutes, and smoke and flame, groans and crying, 
the crash of arms and the thunder of artillery, eclipsed 
every other sight and drowned every other sound. Twice 
in that awful hour Patrick’s name was heard mentioned 
approvingly by the commanding officer, and twice Patrick 

lantly and bravely did honour to his own and his fa- 
ther’s name; but far more than to either, to Walter’s. 
Amid the volleys of oaths, the curse and the blasphemy, 
which hung on other lips, not one escaped his. He had 
promised Walter once, by Gon’s grace, to break through 
the habit of swearing, and he did. 

Once more. The infantry had borne it well; in line 
and square they had sustained the terrible charge, and 
sustained it nobly. Once more the enemy’s cavalry 
charged. Five furious horsemen dashed desperately on 
with their sabres uplifted and their pistols ready to dis- 
charge; Patrick was in the kneeling line, his eye was 
steady and hishand firm. They fired : the foremost horse- 
man reeled in the saddle and fell with violence over the 
horse’s neck to the ground; his foot slipped from the 
stirrup, and the horse with distended nostril and eye 
bloodshot galloped riderless away. The second received 
a wound in his chest, his pistol fell, his figure bent over 
the horse’s neck, and the animal bore his master from 
the field. The third dashed madly on; he presented his 
pistol full at Patrick’s face; the boy never swerved, but 
discharged his musket, and the same instant that the 
musket-ball pierced the brain of the horseman, the pistol- 
bullet struck him in the chest. He fell. 

He was drawn into the middle of the square: they 
tore off his shirt, and from the dreadful wound the blood 
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fell in torrents; he bent his head back on the shoulders 
of two soldiers. His face was rapidly paling with the 
torch of death. 

“Gop bless ye all! Ye’re very kind to me. I die, 
oh so peaceful! Through Jesus Curist I’ve long 
begged to be forgiven, and I made up my account last 
night. Sure, and I made my little cross in the square as 
he used to bid us, to make sure we’d not gone to rest 
without seeing how matters stood above. Make way 
there, for sure, I can’t see, and it’s all dark! Stand 
back, it’s so hot there’s no breathing! Sure, I’m dying, 
and there’s no mistake then!” 

“ Patrick,” said an officer coming up, for the cavalry 
had ceased charging, and the enemy were retreating fast ; 
“ Patrick, you have acted bravely and well, and I have 
directions from the commanding officer to tell you that 
you'll be promoted.” 

“ Ah, sure, and I’m glad, sure I am; but there’s no 
more promotion for Patrick in this lower world, I’ve done. 
Carry every thing there is for me to my poor old mither : 
sure, and won’t she fret when she hears as I’m gone! 
But she’ll like to hear of the promotion; she’ll clap it on 
to her tales about my fayther. I’m sinking, hold me up 
a little; there, just a little more. I’m so cold! Oh, 
what’ll the King say on the other side, will He receive 
me there, poor sinner as I have been? Lorp JEsvs, re- 
ceive my spirit: I’ve tried to serve Thee, poor infirm 
thing that lam. Lorp JEsus—” and with a sigh the 
Irishboy’s spirit passed away. 

Another witness sped, Walter; another voice to bear 
testimony. It creeps towards the day: the night of toil 
is over, the dawn, Walter, the dawn is breaking fast. 
From the baker’s shop and the battle field the dawn of 
morning wakes. Happy Walter! 





“That convict works wonderfully steadily,” said the 
officer chief in command over the convicts at Norfolk 
Island. ‘ He is very patient, and takes wonderfully well 
reproof and correction.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the other, “he is a wonderfully good 
one. He never joins with any of the turbulent. I have 
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employed him lately to teach the men a bit of an evening 
to read: he’s a good scholar, and been well brought 
up. Ay, and better than that, he learns his duty : it isn’t 
all as can read and write as learns his duty. To my 
mind, in many a school there’s a deal too much of the first 
without the last.” 3 

“Well, Ill have an eye to him, and he shall not lose 
his chance.” 

It was night, and in his chain Robert knelt down 
quietly to pray. “Oh, my Gop, I thank Thee for sparing 
me 80 long; for being so long-suffering, and giving me 
time to turn to Thee.”” And he often thought of Walter, 
and to Walter’s kindness and forbearance and Christian 
pleading he attributed, under Gop, all his present change 
of mind and will. 

He threw himself on his bed. He had scarcely com- 
posed himself before a light streamed down the room and 
whispers broke from the end. It was an awfully dark 
night, boisterous and wild. Many of the convicts were 
of the most ferocious kind, and for some time discontent 
had seized them at the officers in command. Robert 
knew this, although he had utterly kept out of it all. 
Some strong apprehension this night made him think he 
had better feign sleep. Figures approached his bed. 
There was a pause: they seemed staggered at something. 
They came close to Robert. 

“* He’s asleep,”’ said one, holding a candle close to his 
eyes. 

“TI don’t believe it,” said the other ; “ he’s shamming.”’ 

“Shall I do it?” said the first voice, and some sign 
was made of which Robert was not aware. 

“ No,’ said the other, “it’s blood, and there may be a 
struggle.” ; 

“Oh, struggle ; no,” said his companion, “there’s no 
fear of that; I'll cut his throat from ear to ear as clean 
that he shan’t move.”’ 

The candle came nearer Robert’s face, so that he felt 
the warmth of it. There was another pause, 

“* He’s not shamming: he’s asleep,’ saidone. “ Noone 
would have heard that civil speech of your’s, and not 
turned pale or red a bit. No, he’s all right: let’s on to 
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the commandant’s. We are strong enough with our 
mates outside to knock down the watch; and if we’re 
once in the house, I wouldn’t be the commandant’s throat 
for something. And then we can hold against fifty of the 
soldiery in the house, till we are reinforced. Come along.”’ 

And Robert felt the candle was removed. He knew 
well the kind of characters around him; he knew they 
would hesitate at nothing; that one of those awful 
attacks on human life for which Norfolk Island had been 
so marked, was intended, he had no doubt. He knew 
well that murder would be perpetrated to any amount. 
Robert was a very different person to what he had been 
when the last dreadful scene had taken place in Sir Staf- 
ford’s Park. He had often longed to have the opportu- 
nity of showing how differently he would act now if 

laced in similar circumstances. Now was the moment. 
alter had written to him often since his departure, 
and in his long kind letters had often dwelt on the 
need of restitution as a part of penitence. His words 
had sunk deeply into Robert’s mind, and he often prayed 
for the opportunity which Gop now gave him. 

The moment the light was gone, he opened his eyes and 
sprang up. There was not a moment to lose. The men 
had left the door open; they had gained the keys by 
murdering the turnkey below. Robert slid out: the 
darkness favoured him. He stood in the doorway to the 
street. The group were close before him, arranging. 

“Who is there ?”’ said a voice close to Robert’s ear. 

Robert held his breath with anxiety. 

“No one, you fool,” said one of the men; “don’t you 
know your own mates P”’ 

Robert slid through them. The sound of their muffled 
footsteps was now behind him. He sprang forward; he 
flew to the commandant’s house: the sentinel was there. 

“ Hush!”’ said Robert, “there’s danger: let me in; I 
must speak to the commandant.” ; 

Robert was well known, and, indeed, had he not been, 
the danger was clearly imminent, for the measured tread 
of the assassins was heard advancing. He stood by the 
commandant’s bed as the first pistol-shot rang through 
the passage below. 
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“Walter, Walter! Restitution!” said Robert to himself, 
as the next moment he aroused the commandant to the 
imminence of the danger. 

But the alarm had been given in time, and all were 
saved. 

Robert received his pardon and his release. He re- 
turned an altered man; and as he stood on the first 
Sunday after his return at Walter’s grave, “ It is to him 
I owe it all,’ said he. “My Gon, Thy mercy 1s great,” 

Blessed testimony! Another streak of the dawn, 
Walter, which arrays herself for your everlasting day ! 





“They ought to be ashamed of themselves,” said 
Richard Barnes, “to go home like beasts more than 
men.” 

“Oh, that is the way they talk at school. I hate that 
cant phrase, ‘Go away like beasts.’ Why, we are half 
beasts, and I see no harm in being jolly and merry with 
that half with the good things Gop has given us, richly 
to enjoy.” 

‘Kor shame, Ned,” said Barnes; “ it is wicked to hear 
the Bible used so. The verse doesn’t mean that; you 
know it don’t: it’s just twisting it all wrong.” 

“Why, you talk like a parson, Dick; who taught you 
to know what the Bible meant ?”’ 

“One who was better, Ned, than you'll ever be, while 
you go on at this rate: my schoolmaster as was who’s gone 
to heaven long ago, and his grave is in the churchyard at 
Elersly. He taught me, and there was none like him, 
and I believe never will be.”’ 

“ Ah!—TI say, Ned, tell us what do you do with your 
money. You earn a lot; you’re so steady and regular 
like; and yet, where does it go to?”’ 

It was wheat harvest; the corn was just carried, and 
the last cart gone home; the red sinking sun had lit up 
the hot stubble after the burning heat of the August 
day ; the woods in long lines of ebon green hung their 
heavy ee round the field, and straggling red poppies 
and corn-flowers drooped in languid splendour by the 
furrows where just now they had played the coquette, peer- 
ing in vain-glorious beauty through the wheat, and then 
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hiding again; all exposed now, they had nothing for it, 
but to stare in conscious vanity, or droop and die. 
Partridges rushed rapidly through the stubble, and large 
dragonflies darted wildly from spray to spray, as if 
in each effort viemg with the last to poise himself on 
nothingness. 

The two boys were lingering near the gate, while twen 
youths reeling with drunkenness had left the field follow- 
ing the cart laden with Gop’s rich bounty. 

“Do with my money ?” said Richard, thoughtfully. 

‘“‘ Ah,” said the other. 

“ Why, I keep old father and mother with it.” 

“No, you don’t, do you? Why, Dick, you'll ruin 
yourself. Children shouldn't lay up for the parents, but 
parents for the children, I thought.” 

“Well, but you wouldn’t have them go to the Union, 
would you, aad you live in comfort?” 

“Why not? I can’t help it; it is not my fault; I 
must have my turn by and by ; every one for ns day ; my 
old mother 1s in the Union—been there these three 

ears.” 

“‘Phank Gop, I was taught different,” said Richard. 
“Our schoolmaster, him as I° spoke of, always pressed 
that so strong about old parents. No, Ill always keep a 
house over their heads while I have a shilling.” 

“Well, well, you’re arum one. Good-bye, we shall see 
who’s right in the end. You'll regret it one day.”’ 

“ Never, I believe,” said Richard, partly to himself, for 
he was left alone. 

He walked quickly home. The song of the drunken 
youths sounded wildly and wickedly im the air as he 
hurried his footsteps home, thanking Gop for his chotce 
and the blessedness of his life. The cottage door was open. 
It was evening, and by the side sat two old people, wait- 
ing Richard’s return,—the dear guardians and guides of 
his childhood’s days, both aged and infirm. He was their 
youngest boy, and to live for them was now his one great 
object in life. The sound of his returning footsteps was 
the happy moment of their day. 

“Here comes our Richard,” said the feeble voice of 
his mother. 
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~ ©@op bless him,” said the old man; “he never stays 
away harvest time or seed time.”’ 

“ And Gop will bless him, I know, for ever and ever,” 
said the old woman, the tears rolling down over her fur- 
rowed cheeks from her nearly sightless eyes. 

Richard entered. ‘“ Well, father and mother,” said he, 
throwing down a bundle of lease-corn he had picked up 
himself, “there’s half a quartern for you.” 

“ Bless the boy,” said his mother. 

And He did bless him. When he married, after his 
father’s death, his wife was a blessing to him, and his 
children grew up in peace and happiness round his knee. 
His mother ever had the chimney corner, and blessed 
him, oh, how fervently! with her dying lips! He ho- 
noured his father and mother, and oh, how abundantly 
did he receive the promise! “It is all Walter,’’ he often 
used to say; “to him, under Gop, I owe it all.”’ 

His children loved the name of Walter, and his wife 
had learnt to love it, as connected in her mind with the 
peaceful quiet of her own life. 

Another streak of dawn, Walter; another throb of the 
pulse of the everlasting morning ; another witness at the 
last great day. Happy Walter! if from the vestibule of 
Paradise you are able to witness the scenes of earth. 
Dawn, dawning towards the perfect day; the evening 
over, the sad farewells; the night past, the agony of 
dying; the dawn breaking now; no more ‘going back— 
all going on; advance towards daylight. 





Away went the wheels, six hundred of them in that 
long, low room: such a noise, and such a whirl and whiz- 
zing of confusion! its square-headed, dirty, miserable 
windows stuffed here and there with rags, and the panes 
out. The windows looked out on to green hills and vales, 
and blue sky; and at the end of the long, close, noisy, 
reeking room sat.a lad with pale face, whitish hair, and 
eyes very pale blue; and his thin, wasted hand had been 
working on, and on, and on, at that weary work of his; 
but he never complained. No one took notice of him in 
the long factory-room, except one or two near him, who 
seemed inclined to laugh at him and jeer.him.. But he 
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never seemed to care; on he went with his work, quite 
indifferently. 

The work was done: the bell rung, and all rushed out 
from the factory. Rough words, hard language, which 
men use to beasts, followed the young ones; and oaths 
and curses were interchanged with the old. 

“There goes Jemmy Wood!’ was the cry which rose 
along the dirty street, along whose reeking gutters the 
imprisoned tribe were rushing wildly, startling cats from 
the yards and rats from the drains; and by the articulate 
sounds which did rise, appearing as if hell were let loose. 

‘‘Let’s have a Jemmy bait.’”’ I turned to look. Right 
ahead of the mighty tide of filthy, swearing, mat-headed, 
creeping human beings, hurried a thin figure as quickly 
as he could go, down the street, over the bridge, along 
the dirty grass by the side of the lane, up an alley; he 
never looked behind him. It was the boy I had seen in 
the factory. The howl of his pursuers rose on his ear ; 
it only increased his terrified speed. 

“A Jemmy bait!’ cried the hell-crowd; “ duck him in 
the pea-green ditch.” 

A roar of laughter broke up again like a drinking-song 
in hell, and the pursuers dashed more madly forward. 
But on shot the poor fugitive. 

Poor wretch! whither are you going? Have you no 
protector? none to take you in? none to pity or to aid? 
He reached the last corner, and darted towards the step 
of a miserable-looking hovel in the alley : his hand grasped 
with trembling agony the latch. That instant the headmost 
pursuer neared him, touched him, grasped him. A scream 
of agony burst from the pale lips of the trembling boy. 

“QO, save me, save me!’’ cried he, bitterly, as his pur- 
suer tore him to the ground. 

“Give us your grub, you selfish, hoarding young 
miser!’’ cried the boy who held him, undoing a little 
bundle of food, out of which rolled the larger part of 
James’s scanty meal. 

“And here’s money, by Jove!” cried the other; 
“money all treasured up—five—six shillings, I'll swear!” 
And the money was trapced from the pocket of the 
trembling boy. 
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“ Oh, don’t, don’t! it’s all my saving for a whole 
month for poor Edward. Do, do give me the money! 
indeed, indeed, I wasn’t saving it for myself. Oh, do, do 
give it me!” 

And he stretched his hand convulsively to catch it. 

‘In the struggle the money rolled into the gutter among 
the filth, and a burst of laughter followed. Oh, the cry 
of bitter, bitter grief which rose from that poor trembler’s 
lips, as he clasped his thin hands together and wept aloud. 
“Oh, what shall I do—what shall I do? It’s all, all gone— 
all lost—my whole month’s savings for poor Edward.”’ 

“ Take that, you young fool!” said his foremost perse- 
cutor, who, fearing that his cries might bring down pur- 
suit, gave James a parting blow, which levelled him with 
the ground ; he struck his head against a stone, which cut 
it open, and the blood flowed down profusely. His pur- 
suers darted off, and left him to his fate. 

I approached him. “ My poor boy,” said I, “ you have 
got a bad blow; can I help you to bind it up P”’ 

“ Ob, no, no,” said he, “never mind that; the money, 
the money—that’s all; the money for poor Edward !”’ 

And as he spoke he began grubbing with his hands in 
the filthy ditch, the blood streaming from his head, and 
streaking the reeking tide. 

“Who is Edward ?”’ said L. 

It’s my brother,” said he, “ up yonder; he’s a dying, 
and there’s no one to look to him but me. I works for 
him, and I’d work all night and all day too—he’s been 
such a brother to me.”’ 

I helped him in his search, and after some difficulty we 
found five out of the six shillings. He thanked me with 
the most touching gratitude: I offered to go up with him. 

“It’s a miserable room,”’. said he; “ ’tisn’t fit for such 
as you.” 

“Oh, yes it is,” said I; “let me come.” 

The boy seemed to hesitate. ‘“ We weren’t always so 
bad off as we have been lately, and Edward and I are the 
only two left. Come along, sir, if you will.” And the 
factory-boy led the way up a rickety and broken stair- 

ease. He laid his hands softly on the latch, and the door 
opened: he beckoned me to follow. 
R 
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The room was miserably furnished : a bed of straw lay - 
in one corner, with a coverlet; over it was hung a card 
with the 63rd Psalm written out in Walter’s handwriting, 
and a little print of our Blessed Lorp, like those he gave 
them all. 

The window stood open towards the green and 
smiling hills and the blue sky: it was a sweet look-out. 
A little broken table stood in the middle, with the re- 
mains of a meal upon it. In a high-backed chair, the 
only approach to even decent comfort in the room, re- 
clined a youth somewhat older than my guide, asleep. 
His face was like that of a skeleton; his long lashes lay 
on the pale waxen cheek ; his hand lay on the table, and 
he breathed heavily. The wind through the window 
blew about his long, weak hair; he seemed to have fallen 
asleep looking out of the window. 

‘‘ Edward’s so fond of the hills, sir,” said James, stand- 
ing before his brother, and gazing sorrowfully on his pale, 
wan face. “Don’t you think he looks very bad, sir? 
But he’s not dying; he told me he wasn’t, this morning. 
He said, some day soon, he should pull up to the top of 
the hill yonder, and we should love the blue sky and 
flowers again together, as we used todo. But I don’t 
know; I sometimes think Edward only says it because 
I’m sad.” And James continued mutely gazing on his 
brother. 7 

I was lost for a moment in thought. I started at the 
silence. ‘ Yes, he looks very ill,” said I, “very.”’ 

Edward woke, and not seeing me, his eye fell on his 
brother; a smile lit up his face. 

“Oh, Jemmy, I’m so glad you’ve come; it seemed so 
long to-day.” 

He saw me, and coloured up. James explained who I 
was. I offered to do anything. I shall never forget the 
gratitude with which they both received my offer.. 

I was not long in learning their history. They were 
brothers; they once lived at Elersly, and were brought 
up by Walter. James was in his little class. They were 
orphans, and a richer relative had sent them down to the 
factory-town for work with some near relation; but they 
soon found they had.come among hollow friends. No 
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one cared much for the orphans. Edward, the elder, soon 
sunk under the hard work and confined atmosphere, and 
was evidently in a deep decline. James had worked hard 
to keep his brother and himself. They loved each other 
tenderly, more than most; and James seemed to feel that 
his life was nothing to his love for his brother. 

“You don’t think he’ll die, do you, sir?” said he, 
looking up anxiously in my face. I could say but little 
which could comfort bim: death was plainly there. 

* Oh, sir, what should I do without him ?”’ said Edward, 
as James left the room a few minutes; “oh, sir, he has 
been a brother indeed—such a brother! Gop will bless 
him. I know I haven’t much longer; but I don’t tell 
him so. He won’t—dear, dear James, he won’t stay in 
this sinful town when I’m gone; it’s a little hell, sir. 
When he’s buried me, dear Jemmy will seek his fortune 
elsewhere. He wasn’t brought up to such as this.”’ 

I asked something further, which led to Edward telling 
me that James had been one of Walter’s own pupils; and - 
the deep love and influence which Walter held over him 
had never passed-away: it had been firm and powerful. 
No temptation had shaken him, no sorrow broken him 
down. To live as Walter had bidden him, and to hope 
to be with him for ever, had borne him through hours of 
hardship. The books, the Bible, the prayers—all spoke 
of Elersly : blessed memorials ! , 

I returned the next evening. I had watched the 
slender figure making its rapid way along the street; I 
entered the room. James was kneeling at Edward’s 
_ knee; Edward had just been speaking. There was a 
slight pause as 1 stood at the door. They did not 
see me. 

“ Oh, Edward, Edward, don’t talk so ; I cannot, cannot 
live without you; oh, no, no, I will work hard for you— 
so hard ; only, do try and live. Pray to Gop to spare you ; 
for my sake, dear, dear Edward, if only formy sake. You 
don’t know how I love you. Walter always said, ‘Surel 
Gop would hear a brother ray for a brother.’—Edward, 
Edward!’ said he, as his brother overcome with grief, 
did not at once speak. 

‘‘This room’s home, a dear home, Edward, if you are 
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with me. TI love my little bed of straw, while I he 
awake and see you comfortable, and think how I will 
work for you to-morrow ; but if you die, Edward, where 
shall I go P?”’ 

Yes, death is desolate indeed! — ; 

I returned about a month after to the town, and went 
to the factory ; I looked down the long ward, there was 
James plying his rapid wheel. He was im a kind of 
mourning, his face looked very pale, and more than once 
he turned to the window, and as he gazed out to the 
green hills and vales he sighed. I guessed all. I left 
the factory and hurried towards the alley ; I instinctively 
went up stairs, the room was as it was, except that the 
high-backed chair was empty, there was no one in it. 
A Bible lay on the table, it was open at the story of La- 
zarus’s death; an open letter lay beside it, it was in 
Walter’s hand addressed to James in old days; the straw 
bed was there, the sixty-third Psalm, the pictures, all as 
they were. The room told its own tale, and I retired. 

Another streak of dawn, Walter, a bright, broad, glo- 
rious streak, frecking the heavenly pavement; all getting 
ready to gild your parting pathway—a dawn which makes 
the cold dark night of dying painless. 





And Ellen, too, she was part of the dawning. She had 
left Elersly after Walter’s funeral, and gone home to her 
own quiet village. She never married: she had given 
her heart to Walter, and she was not one who could give 
herself to two. She may have been the stronger of the 
two, the ash-tree round which the ivy had clung; but 
the ivy gone, the tree retained its old form and inclina- 
tion to which the clinging ivy had bent it. She became a 
schoolmistress, and lived and died to bless those whom 
she brought up: her daily hope was to be one day where 
Walter was. His patient struggles with bis own infirm 
disposition, his calm and hopeful death, his hfe of toil and 
influence, all lived still to cheer her on t6 holiness and hea- 
ven. Poor Ellen! early had the door of her earthly home 
closed ; very early in her young life had she bent beneath 
the cold, chilling wind of bereavement, but the wind only 
blew away the clouds which obscured the sun, and the 
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more loudly and keenly the wind blew, the warmer after- 
wards were the warm rays of the sun which followed. 
Another streak of Walter’s dawn. 





And Henry, dear Henry! was he no streak in that 
dawn ? was not he part of that triumphant procession of 
witnesses going on to Walter’s everlasting morning? 
Oh, yes; Henry, the first: object of Walter’s earnest in- 
terest, the dear companion of his quiet room, the kind 
champion of his fame among the boys, the attendant at 
his dying hour,—Henry, your hand held his dying head, 
your bosom bore him in the last mortal struggle,—and 
shall I bear no record of you? do you bear no part in 
the glowing dawn? Oh, yes! but I will not linger to 
tell it here. Long through years of toil you trod in 
Walter’s steps, his successor in the school at Elersly, the 
perfecter of his system of love and care. I will leave 
it to some future tale to tell the witness you bore to 
him, whom you so loved in living, and so watched in 
dying. 

y Sth were some of the streaks of the dawn, Walter, of 
your eternal day, and many more I do not mention here. 
Oh, may each ray glow with living glory on you when you 
stand before the throne, from the convict cell and the tac- 
tory ward, from the shop and the harvest-field, from the 
plain of battle and Ellen’s quiet home, from Mr. Mor- 
daunt’s peaceful house, who waits more anxiously and re- 
signedly for death since you are gone, and Henry’s earnest | 
life of teaching, and from a hundred other scenes have 
gone forth your heralds to the everlasting day. 

“ They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


MORNING. 


I nap a8 dream. I thought I stood by a gateway, 
which closed a pathway long and narrow, up a long 
and tedious hill. I thought that down that long path 
shadows lay deep, and heavy, and cold, and it seemed 
to me that the pathway went down to a fathomless depth. 
Round the gate were many standing, all seeming anxious 
beyond words to be admitted when the gate should 
“open; but at this moment it was fast closed, and there 
seemed no one there as yet to open it. 

Another pathway led away from the gate so exceeding ~ 
dismal and awful, that I dared not look long, a lurid 
glare seemed glowing far down its long and terrible 
reaches. | 

Among those who were gathered round the gate, I 
noticed among the crowd, which was exceeding large, one 
young man especially, who attracted my notice. He had 
finished his journey up the long and narrow pathway, 
and he was waiting anxiously for admission: his face 
was exceeding beautiful, and yet I scarcely knew why; 
but there was a shade of anxiety on his brow, which 
told me that perfect peace was not yet enthroned 
in his heart; his eye kept ever and anon gazing down the 
dark pathway, as if he expected some one to emerge from 
the cold shadows. 

My attention was so engrossed with him, that I did 
not notice one who stood beside me, arrayed in most 
glorious apparel. 

“ Who is this, sir?” said I, “and what is all this which 
I see around me ?”’ 

“These,” said the other, “are all of them pilgrims of a 
‘long and tedious way; these you see here around the 
gate, stretching so far on either side till the multitude is 
lost in misty distance, are those who have finished their 
toilsome course, and are waiting admission through 
yonder narrow gate, beyond which is a realm most glo- 
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rious, such as no words can describe nor imagination con- 
ceive, wherein those who are once admitted will live for 
ever and ever.” , 

“ And who,”’ said I, “ will admit them there ?”’ 

“ One,”’ answered he, “ will be here in the morning, who 
will decide on who shall enter there, and having decided, 
the gate will be opened and the blessed company will be 
admitted to everlasting rest.” 

“Indeed,”’ said I, “it is a most glorious prospect, and 
the tale most wonderful. These around me look weary 
and worn, and yet there is a great repose in their 
faces, unlike wayworn travellers.”’ 

“True,” said my companion, “ true, they are at rest from 
their labours, and have been resting now a long time in 
places prepared for them till the morning of decision. But 
that is now fast approaching. It has long been dawn.” 

“Will all be admitted then, sir ?” | 

“No,” said he; “only some. It is that uncertainty 
which hangs like a veil over the brows of so many.” 

“ What will decide the question of admission ?”’ 

“The mode in which they have accomplished the jour- 
ney hither; and much weight is given to the testimony 
of certain pilgrims not yet arrived, with whom they have 
been connected, their word will determine much.” 

My attention was drawn away again to the young man 
of whom I spoke. I saw that a peculiar expression was 
on his countenance, as if some decisive moment had arrived. 





There was a stir, and I discovered from the Being who 
had just spoken to me, that the Judge had come, but 
none could see Him where I was standing, His Presence 
being veiled by mists and clouds; I only could discover 
what passed from my companion. 

' One approached the cloud and seemed waiting His 
verdict: he was evidently very anxious and alarmed. 
I never saw eye so anxious, I never saw doubt expressing 
such agony. 

A youth just arrived from his journey passed up to 
him; lis eye was fiery, and. his demeanour wild: he was 
speaking: I heard words, as it were, of a distant echo, 
saying, “I am ruined and undone; I am an outcast; 
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my name is blotted from the Book, and I have no hope. 
He was the cause; he first taught me by the sinful 
suggestion and the example, which 1 thought I might 
follow ; he tried to check me afterwards, but his check was 
hesitating and uncertain, and I am lost; he did it: at his 
door lie the guilt.” The wretched youth turned away 
with a look of anguish I shall never forget. There was a 
pause, and then an exceeding bitter cry, too bitter for 
me to bear to think of it; and he who had been awaiting 
his verdict turned away with his hands clasped in agony, 
crying out, “Undone, undone.’ I saw the two to- 
gether take the dreadful road which led to the lurid fire, 
and as they went I fancied I heard bitter reproachings of 
the one to the other. ; 

Another approached the cloud. He, too, looked anx- 
ious exceedingly. One came up with him, and I noticed 
the first comer appeared as if he would fain have shunned 
the companionship, but could not. He that came with 
him spoke and said, -......- 

“If he had taught me of the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin, if he had pointed me the way to pardon, peace, 
and holiness, I should have found them; but he never 
taught me; he left me neglected and ignorant, and I am 
lost ; oh is there not a blessing for me also ?”’ 

But there seemed to be none ; and they too passed away 
down the dreadful pathway. It was very awful to behold. 





I was gazing after them when he in whom I had 
first felt an interest moved towards the cloud. His 
hands were clasped, his eye looked peaceful, still on his 
brow was a shade of anxiety. One came up from the 
narrow pathway like a traveller who had come from a 
long journey. He was young, yet a boy; his face was 
radiant with joy, and as he passed to the cloud, I heard 
words like these. 

“JT knew nothing, and he taught me of Thee; he 
pleaded with me to be good and holy, to pray, and to 
cease to swear, and I did it; my name is written in the 
Book, and I am safe for ever.” Py 

-I looked at the young man’s face, and saw an expres- 
sion of peace and holy hope pass over it, too lovely for 
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words. I noticed each one had his name by which, as 
my companion told me, each had been named at their 
birth by order of the judge; and heard the name of this 
recorded as “ Edward.’’ His testimony was unhesitating. 

Scarce was this done when another came up from the 
long narrow pathway.- He, too, was young; he, too, 
looked full of joy. 

“T was cut off in my youth,” he said, “ but my wild 
nature had been subdued by his teaching; I used to 
watch him while he taught me, and I saw he tried to act 
on what he advised me. I fell on the battle field; but I 
had shunned the soldier’s oath and the cup of the 
drunkard, and prayed to Him Who died for me to 
forgive me, and He has. I am safe, safe for ever, and it 
is through the teaching of him who stands there.” 

‘I thought the record of that name was “ Patrick.” 
Another came ; he was a man; many seemed round him. 

“T am accepted,” he said, “through the mercy of Him 
Who loved me; I tried to serve Him; I lived to bring 
up these my children in His fear and love, and to my 
dying day I have kept the path by grace; but he who 
stands there first led me into it, and to him I owe it all. 
Blessed, for ever blessed the grace and love which saved 
me; thank you for ever and ever,” said he, turning to the 
young man a look of inexpressible gratitude. The name 
recorded was “ Jonah.” Oh! the peace which passed 
over the face of him who waited there, what words can 
describe it? , 

Another came. 

“T was wicked, viler than words can say. He warned 
me, pleaded with me, prayed for me; I never heeded him 
then ; I thought of his words afterwards ; I remembered 
his consistent life and I turned to Gop. To him who 
stands there, under Gop, I owe it all: pardon, peace, 
rest for ever.”’ 

I heard the record of his name: it was “ Robert.” 

Yet another. - / 

“ He taught me when yet a child; he pleaded with me 
when IJ was unwilling; he prayed with me when I was 
hard; he kindly bore with my faults, and I loved him ; 
he struggled with his own cailemitties and I trusted him ; 
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I was with him when he died; I saw his calm and peace- 
ful death, and I knew when I saw it, that I had no other 
‘in heaven but Thee, and none upon earth I could desire 
in comparison of Thee.’ ”’ 

And he who said this turned to the pilgrim, of whom 
they all had been speaking, and stretching forth his arms 
to na said, “ Gratitude, endless gratitude, to you who 
led me to the path of peace.”’ 

Henry was the recorded name. 

Another and yet another. But the testimony was 
ever the same. 

There was a pause, a deep silence; the cloud covered 
all. I listened with intense interest; my whole soul was 
wrapped in the result of that moment. A Voice spoke 
exceeding beautiful to hear. It rose on the deep silence 
which had sunk on all around, and it said, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lorp.” 

At that moment the cloud was drawn up, and I 
saw them all standing before the gate, all clothed in 
white raiment, with palm branches in their hands, most 
glorious to behold. Peace, perfect peace, was marked 
on every brow. They stood before the gate; I saw all 
those whose names I had heard recorded—Henry, Patrick, 
Jonah, Robert, James, Edward—all ; and among them 
him of whom they had spoken, but on his face was 
an expression past words. Surely this corruption had 
put on incorruption, and this mortal had put on im- 
-mortality. 

“ Behold,” said the glorious Being touching me, “ the 
gate is opening, and they are going in.” 


CHAPTER XXVL 
THE EVERLASTING DAY. 


Tue gate opened slowly. I saw a sight most lovely. 
There was sunshine as if the air was light. There were 
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hosts of glorious beings passing to and fro clothed in 
white raiment, and love written on every brow. There 
were flowers brilliant as dreams; there was a river, whose 
water was life; there was music, sweeter and more 
melodious than fancy’s loveliest strain; and through 
that gate nothing entered which could defile. There 
were trees, whose every leaf seemed to join in the ever- 
lasting song. 

“ What a glorious sight !”’ said I, my delight and sur- 
prise breaking forth into words; “is this to be the home 
of those who are entering P”’ | 

“For ever and ever,’ said my companion. 

“ And can they never fall from it, or lose so bright an 
inheritance ?”’ 

‘Never,’ was his reply. “No one can now take 
it from them. No sinful wish can again cross their mind, 
making them ever think of sin.” 

“And does He Who reigns over this place,”’ said I, 
‘desire to have them near Him always ?”’ 

“Tt is His first desire ; He gave His life for them, and 
longs, and has longed for ages, to admit them there.”’ 

“They seem exceeding happy,’’ said I, musing on their 
glorious state. | . 

’ “ Beyond all words,” said he. “No idea of man can 
express their blest estate.’’ - 

** And what has brought them to it?” 

“The love and kindness of Him Whose the land is. 
But under that the efforts and prayers of yon young 
man have succeeded in bringing each of those around 
him to their exceeding great reward.” 

‘ - oe they, then, never have reached it without 

m 99 

“There is no saying what other means the King has to 
bring His banished home, for He deviseth many. But it — 
was to him the glorious work was committed, and his 
own reward is the greater since they all share it with 
him. He has toiled day and night to reach it, and he has 
gained it. Some, you see, lost their hope. Those whose 
figures you beheld passing down yonder dismal path.”’ 

“Ah,” said I, “itis awful to think of. Methinks even 
now I hear the echo of their exceeding bitter cry. How 
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happy,’ continued I partly to myself; “ how Pappy when. 
the brief period is over, to feel that the work is done and 
cannot be undone, and that we are safe for ever !’’ 

“Your labour is not in vain in the Lorp,’ said my 
companion. 

I gazed till my soul seemed to mingle with the radiant 
light, as I looked. They passed through; the company 
I had been watching: as they entered, I heard them 
burst out into a song of triumph—“ Alleluia !—safe for 
ever!” and I saw no more, for the gate closed and 
my companion was gone. 





When I compared my dreams with the scenes of life I 
had witnessed, I could not but be reminded in the glori- 
ous band which passed through the gate of the schoolboys 
of Elersly and Walter the schoolmaster. 
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Faste and Festivals is Oa - 
Holiness of the Human Boars &e. 
Jackson’s Stories and Catechisings 
Johns’ Cellects and Catechisings 
dally’s Sunday Services. 
Leccons on the Creed . ‘a 
Milice’s Beauty of Holiness . 
Poland’s Pear!s Strung . . . . 
Progress of the Church of England since 
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Ri Hetorme ren ne History . = 
eadin ssons from Scripture a 
Scripsare History for the Young . 7 - w 
West's Figures andTypes . . . . 8 
Wreath e Lilies e e e e ° e wu 
HISTORY. 
Arnold’s History of Ireland el, ow? 
Cranborre’s (Viscount) France . rs . 8 
Dunster’s Fragments of History, . . 
Flower’s rolrsage of Scotland . . .W 
Fox’s History of Rome a a es | 
History of Portugal 5 , * 7 
History of the French Revolution . .M 
History of Wednesbury . . . A | 
Neale’a English History . «©  .« - 7 
— History of Greece . . ° - 
Johns’ History of Spain . kw e -W 
Kings of England. . . . . - 19 
Landmarks of History. . e - 19 
Poote’s History of England. 2 . 26 
Spelman’s History of Sacrilege . ° - 31 
Toogeod’s History of Greece. . - 3 
CHURCH HISTORY. 
Book of Church History |. ° ° ~ 7 
Fox’s Church inthe Cloisters .  . - 8B 
Neale’s Church History . * ~-83 
Pye’s Ecclesiastical History ° ° . = 


eale’s History of the Eastern Church 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Annals-of Virgin Saints ° . . 
Brechin’s (Bp.) Memoir of Helen Ingtis 
Doctrine of the Cross . . 

Deacons, Short History of . 


Fox’s Noble Army of Martyrs 
Holy Men and Women. . 
Holy Men of Old. . .” 
Life of Dr. Allestree . . 


Life of Dr. Johnson . 
Life of Bishop Torry . 


BIKES Seonn 


CLASSIFIED INDSX. 


Life of Nicholas Ferrar . . « 
Life of S. Boulface ‘ ‘. ; ‘ 
Life of James Bounell. .  . 
Lives of 
chael. : . . 7 
Lives of Certaln Fathers (Vol. 8) 
res of Engtishmen (4 Series) . 
emoir of the Rev. E. J. R. Hughes 
Memoir of Rev. R. A. Sackling . 
Memorial of M. E. D. and G. E. D. 
Millard’s Notices of Choristers . 
Recollections of « Soldier’s Widow 
Teale’s Lives of English Divines ‘ 


-HISTORICAL TALES. 


Adane’ Fall of Croesus a -% 
nes’ Tales of the Empire ‘ 
Chamberinin’s Book of Anecdotes 
Dunster’s Stories from Froissart. 
Froissart’s Chronictes. =. 
ley’s Forest of Arden . 
—— Siege of Lichheld . 
—— Coniston Halil . ‘ 
—— Henride Clermont . 
Historical Taies for the Young 
Ivo and Verena . ‘ 5 
Foynings e e ry 
Milman’s Mitslav . . F ; 
ober Stories from Herodotus 
eale’s Stories of the Crusades . 
Dachenier . ‘ . * 
— Deeds of Faith . * e 
—— Followers of the Loup . 
—— Evenings at Sackville College 
Poole’s Sir Ravulde Bruce . 
Prisoners of Craigmacaire . 
Stight’s First Captivity, &c., 
Swedish Bruthers . ° 7 . . 
Tales of Female Heroism . F e 
Tales of Adventure—Seaand Land . 
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TALES. 


Abbey Church . 
Adams’ Cressingham . 
Alice Beresford . 
Amy, the King’s Daughter 
Amy Herbert’s Was it a Dream ? 
-— Stories on the Loav’e Prayer 
Andersen’s Tales for the Young . 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainmente 
Baron’s Little Daughter =. 
Beauties of German Literature 
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Betty Corawell . . 
Birt day, the . ry e e 
Cecil-dean . ‘ ° ° 
Charcoal Burners.  . it 
Consecration and Deseeration | 
Domestic Tales for Youth . 
Don Quixote . 7 . e 
Douglas’ Mary and Mildred 


Drop in the Ocean 7 . 
Early Friendship .  . 
Enthusiasm not Religion . 
Fairy Bower... 7 . 
Five Tales of Old Time ° 
Flower’s Classical Tales . 

—— Tales of Falth, &c. . 


of Jerusalem ; 


- 35 
- 35 


Nikon, 8. Demetrius, and S. 
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Flower’s Lucy Asheéroft 


Forbes’ Snowball, &c. . . ° 
Going Home... 7 6 8 
php te Bernard Lesli e e 
—— Charles Lever . . ° 
—— Church Clavering . ° 
— = Clement Walton . . ° 
a—— Colton Green ° ° ° 
—— Frank’s Tri e e e 
——— Holiday Tales . 7 
Golliver’s Travels . < e e 
Henrietta’s Wish . e m . 
Henslow’s John Borton ° . 
Heyyate’s Elien Meyrick . é 
—— Godfrey Davenant at Sehool 
—_— | ae .at College 
-—— William Blake . . . 
Higher Claims 


Hill’s Stories on the Commandments 
Inheritance of Evil . . 
Island of Liberty. . . 
Langley School e eo e 
Levett’s Self-Devotion . ° 
—— Gentle Influence. . 
Little Annie and ber Sisters. 
Little Alice and her Sister .. 
Lost Brooch . , A 
Louisa; or, the Bride . 
Maiden Aunt, the . . 
Manyer of the Holy Night . 
Mary Mansfield . z ° 
Mc Evoy’s Birch Church . 
Millard’s Island Choir . ao 
Monro’s Stories of Cottagers 
—— Harry and Archie . 
—— Heir of Arundel . 7 
——— Walter, the Young Schoolmaster 
Nesle’s Ayton Priory . 
—— Exyptian Wanderers . 
—— Heathen Mythology . 
—— Triumphs of the Cross 
—_— ——. 2nd Series 
— Unseen World . 
Nevin’s Theodore . ‘ . 
Our Doctor, &c. . . a . 
Old Charchyard and New Churchyar 
Paget’s Hope of the Katackopfs . 
—— Luke Sharp . . ° . 
—— Milford Malvoisin * 
«—— S. Antholin’s . . 
-— Tales of Vilage Children 
—_— — 2nd Series 
— Warden of Berkinyholt 
Popular Tales from the German 
Parish Tales . 7 7 é 
Pearson’s Stories on the Beatitudes . 
— (H. Hy Stories of Christian Joy, 
Reformed Village . . . . . 
Rebinson Crusoe. . . 
Ruth Osborne . ° - : 
S. Alban’s, or Prisoners of Hope 
Samuel, the Chorister . . 
Scenes and Characters . 7 
Select Plays from Shakspeare 
Story of a Dream . * 
Sunlight in the Clouds . 
Susan Spellman. ° 
Sunsetting .. . . 
Susanna . ‘i . ° 
Toogood’s Ellen Lutwidge 
Tales of a London Paris 
Trebursaye School 
Two Guardians . . 
Vidal’s Esther Merle. . 
Wiloraham’s Tales for my Godson 
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Vi 
ALLECORIES. 
Astauga and her Knight se we «2 ow 2 
Bodk of Fable and Allegory oa a8 
ream that was really Dreamt . .- « Y 
fled Soul . ° . ° ° e ° ll 
Lester’s Guardian Angels . . + +19 
Lord of the Forest er ee 
Meeting in the Wilderness . ‘ : - 20 
Milman’s Voices of Harvest * ° . 21 
‘m— Way through the Desert . . © 21 
—— Mystery of Marking . » e« el 
Monro’s Dark River . © « « - dl 
Vast Army ° ry e e e e 21 
—— Combatants e ° e e e e 2i 
—, Revellers, &e. e e ry ° ° 21 
— Azrael. 2 we ti 
——JourneyHome . . « «+ «2! 
Path of Life . . ° . A . . 26 
Payue’s Decwus, andthe Bondchild . . 26 
Tower Builders’. P : . ° 33 
Cute’s Champion of the Cross . . « 83 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Bezant’s Geographical Questions ° eo! 
Child’s New Lesson Book . .« «© =» 5; 
Dowliny’s Natural History. . »© «+ 9 
English Grammar . foes See te» co lO 
Finchley Manuals of Industry . + « Ji 
Flower’s Reading Lessons . . 2 - ~~ =e ‘SJ 
Hints on Early Education . . «- « 14 
Hopwood’s Geoyraphy. . . «-« «1 
— ——  Abridgment « 15 
Howe’s Lessons on the Globes . « . rd 
aa! . See ey ° e e ° 5 
Jenkins’ Synchronistical Annals. . «17 
Lessons in Grammar for a Child . ° - 19 
Wakefield’s Charades . 7 ° . . 33 
e ° 83 


—— Mental Exercises e e 


JUVENILE. 


Flowers and Fruit. ‘* ° e ‘ 
Half-Holiday s a e ° a oe 
Little Christian's Sunday Alphabet. 
Seenes in the Lives of Christian Children 
Seven Corporal Works . . ° * 
— Spiritual Works e ° e ° 


Scholar’s Nosegay : 7 : . 
Stories and Lessons an the Saints’ Days 
Young Soldiers . 7 8 e 


SReeesnBse 


Sd. and 4d. Reward Books . . . 


PAMPHLETS. 


Confession. Exhortation to . ° ‘ . 
Right of allthe Baptized. . « 7 
vance of Tractarianism —. , . : 
Blant’s Ecclesiastical Restoration & Reform 
—— Use and Abuse of Church Bells : 
Brechin’s (Bp.) Plea for Sisterboods. . 


SS8SBy 


CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


Denison’s Primary Charge . ° . 50 
— Why should the Bishops sit in the 
House of Lords . ae: . 7 - 0 
—- Letter to Canon Wordsworth. . 0 
Edmonstone’s Letter to the Bp. of Glasgow 50 
Faith and Works . . e . . ‘ 55 
Flower’s Revival of Old Church of England 
Principles . Se - 3 . . 0 
—— Plea for Musical Services . : - 
—— What shall be done to regain the Lost? 50 
— Non-Episcopal Orders ; ‘ . 4 
— Letter onthe Church and Sacraments 50 
Fraser on Convocation . . . - 51 
Greslev’s Real Danger of the Church . bl 


—— Remonstrance with the Evangelicals 5) 
—— Letter to the Dean of Bristol . 
—— Stand Fast and Hope . ee ose 
—— Theory of Development . A 
Grueber’s Holy Baptism . ss; ‘ 
Hodgson’s Plea for United Responding 
Holiness of a Christian Child. e 
Ingle’s Ritual Beauty .  - : 
Jones’ Letter on the Roval Supremac 


Neale’s Lecture on Confession & Absolution 51 
— Private Devotion in Churches. 51 
—— Statement of Proceedings against . 51 
—— Few Words of Hope . ‘ a 4 

Newland, Mémorial avainst < . 52 

Newland’s Lecture One and All - 52 

One Mindanc One Mouth . . re 


Remarks on the Turkis!: Question 
Right of Private Judgment... . 
Russell’s Anglican Ordination Valid 
Rossia and Taorkey: the Present Crisis 
Scott’s Apostolical Succession . e, 
Sellon’s Essay on Sisterhooda_ . ‘ 
—— (Miss) Reply to Rev. J. Spurrell 
Few Words... : 
Sydney (Bp.) on the Offertory _. Z 
Taylor’s Letter, What ia Education? . 
Teaching of the Meeting-Honse. 
Temples of the Hoty Guost.. .. 
Things to be Remembered, Vindicated 
Todd’s Letters to Lard Shafresbury_ . 
Ward’s Letter to W. E. Gladstone, Esq. 
Watson’s People, Education, &c. 
Watson on the ‘One Baptism” . 
Winship’s Bible and Bible only . 
Wray’s Catholic Reasons .  . 


Prynne on Private Confession — . : 
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SERIES OF TRACTS. 


South Church Union Lectures . 
Popular Tracte . . « « 
London Parochial Tracts . : 
Four-page Tracts—for Traet Cov 
Paris acts: “ * . . 
Tracts on Christian Doctrine and Practi 
Tracts for the Working People -. 
Scottish Church Tvactr.  '. 
Poor Churchman’s Friend 
Tracts for the Middte Classes 
Cottage Tracts. . . 
Tracts on Church Principles 
Wakefield Tracts . . ° 
Confirmation Tracts. . . 
Hughes’ Parochial Tracts . 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS. 


ABBEY CHURCH; or, Self-Contro} and Self-Conceit, 4s. 6d. 


ADAMS.—Cressingham 3 or, the Missionary, by Charlotte Priscilla 
Adams. 28. 


ADAMS. —The Fall of Croesus : a Story from Herodotus. _ By the. 
Rev. W. Adams. 4s. 6d. — . 


ALICE BERESFORD; a Tale of Home Life. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Tales of Kirkbeck,” &c. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


AMY, THH KING'S DAUGHTER. A Tale. 1s., paper 


cover, 


AMY HERBERT, Author of.—Was it o Dream? and the New 
- Churchyard, 1s, 6d. ; paper, 18. 


amy rr aed pathos of.—Btories onthe Lorp’s Prayer. 


ANDERSEN. .—Tales for the Young. By Hans Christian Ander- 
4 8. 


ANDREWES, Bp.—Parochial Sermons, by. Bishop Lancelot An- 
drewes. 28. 


ANNALS OF va SAINTS, from Primitive and Me- 
diveval Times. 78. - 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMEN TS: 
adapted for the use of the young. 2 vols., illustrated. 78. 


ARDEN.-—~Daily Prayers for Husband and Wife, by the Rev. G. 
Arden, M.A. 6d. 


ARDE'N.—Manual of Catechetical Instruction, errenged by the 
Rev. G. Arden. 2s. 


ASLAUGA AND HER KNIGHT. An Allegory. From 
the German. 1s. 6d. 


BADGER.—The Nestorians and their Rituals. By the Rev. G. P. 
Badger, M.A. 3 vols., with numerous illustrations and maps. 36s. 


BAINES.—Tales of the Empire, or Scenes from the History of 
the House of Hapsburg, by the Rev. J. Baines. 1s. 6d., paper 1s. 


BALLADS, The Child’s Book of, beautifully illustrated. 28: Ga. . 


2 WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS, 


BARON’S LITTLE DAUGHTER, an _ ae Tales, by the 
author of ‘‘ Hymns for Little Children.’ 6d. Large edition, 
with borders, 4s. 6d. 


BABTHO HOLOMEW. .—Sérmons, chiefly practical, by the Rev. 
artholomew. 8vo. 738. 


Seccarae OF GERMAN anon 3s. 


BELL.—The Rural Album, containing Descriptive and Miscellaneous 
Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell and Fotheringhay 
Castles, &c., Northamptonshire. By Thomas Bell. S8vo., 5s. 


BENN.—The Solitary ; or a Lay from the West. With other Poems 
in Fnelish and Latih. By Mary Benn. $s. 6d. 


BENN.—Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. 2s. 
BENNETT.—Lives of Certain Fathers of the Church. Edited by 
the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A. 5s. 
Origen of Alexandria, S. Cyprian, S. Gregory Thaumatargus, S. 
Dionysius, 8. Gregory Nazianzen, S. Cyril, § . Ephrem of Edessa. 


BENNETT.—Tales of a London Parish, ‘&c.,-by the author of 
as Tales of Kirkbeck.’? Edited by the Rev. Ww. fe) . E. Bennett. 5s. 


BENNETT, —Our Doctor, and other Tales of Kirkbeck. By the 
author of “Tales of a London Parish.” Edited by the Rev. 
W.J.E. Bennett, M.A. &. 

eS CO awa = her Ginndohilacea: uniform with 

erry and 

BEZANT oe eee classed under heads and inter- 
spersed with Hitory and General Information. By J..Bézant. 2s. 

KEY to ditto, 2s. 


BIOGRAPHIES.—Lives of Englishmen in Past Days. 
First Series, containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 6d. 


cera Benes, Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompeséen, Bold, 
0 : 


Thitd Series, Walton, Wotton, Fanshawe, Barl of Derby, Celiiag- 
wood, Raffles, Exmouth. 10d. vee me 


Fourth Series, King Alfred, Sir T. More, John Evelyn. is. 
THE Bipenpey by the author of “‘ Gideon,” * Josiah,” &c, 


BLACK.—Messias and Anti-Messias. A Prophetical Exposition, to 
’ which are added Two Homilies on the Body of Cuaisr. By the 
Rev. C. J. Black. 8vo. 65s. 


BLACKMORE.—The Doctrine of the Russian Church, &¢c. Trans- 
lated from the Slavonic-Russian by the Rev. R. W. Blackmore. 8s. 


BLACKMORBS.—Harmony of Anglican Doctrines with. those of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church of the East. 3s. 


ALDERBSGATE 8T., AND NEW BOND ST. | 3 


‘BLACKMORHB.—History of the Church of Russia, by A. N. 
Mouravieff. Translated by the Rev. R. W. Blackmore, M.A. 


108. 6d. 


~BOODLE.— Ways of Overcoming Temptation. By the Rev. R. G. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, The, of 1662, according 
’. to the Sealed Copy in the Tower. Printed in red and black, with 
the old Elzevir type, calf, 128. 6d.; morocco, 17s. 6d.; antique 


calf, 18s. and 218. 


_BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, The, according to the use 
of the Church of Scotland. Roan gilt, 3s. 6d. 


In course of Publication. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, WITH PLAIN 
SONG, Adapted and Harmonised throughout, for the use of the 
Choirs of Cathedrals, College Chapels, and other ‘‘Quires and 
Places where they sing.” - 

Much has been done to promote the knowledge of Ecclesiastical 
Music, and to improve the condition of our Choral Service; nume- 
rous also are the Choral Books which have of late been published 
with the view of facilitating this great object, and for many of these 
works we must feel grateful; the want however of a complete 
English Choral Service Book is still much felt. And with the view of 
providing this, it has been determined on publishing the ‘‘ Book of 

‘Common Prayer with Merbecke’s Ritual Music adapted and harmo- 

nised throughout,”’ and it is hoped that this work will be found fully to 

. meet this want. : 

It is bélieved that not only in those Churches (where the revival 
of Church principles has already done so much towards the improve- 

“ment of our Choral Service) will this Book be gladly welcomed, but, 

that it will also be found of much use in the Choirs of our Cathe- 

-drals and College Chapels, where the Ritual Music of the English 

Church in its correct form is but very imperfectly understood. 

It will be printed in the best style, in small 4to. with the directiopg 

‘‘and Priest’s (Music) Part in red, and with illuminated capitals. 

' The price will be kept as low as possible, not exceeding 30s. ta 

Subscribers, whose names will be gladly received by the Publisher. 


-FHE ORDER FOR THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD 
Printed from the Book of Common Prayer : the Masical Notation 
(from Merbecke’s Booke of Common Praier Noted, 1550) Harmo. 
nised. Belong a specimen of the above work, intended for the use 
of Choirs. Price 1s., 98. per doz. 


BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS arranged according to the 
Ecclesiastical Days and Seasons of the Church of Gop. By a 


Layman. 16, 4d. 
THE BOOK OF POETRY. 1s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF FABLE ac D ALLEGORY. 2. 
B 


4 AVORKS PUBLISHED BY 3. MASTERS; 


RECHIN .—Christian’s Converse. A practical treatise, adaptéd 
by the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. cloth, 6d. roan. 


BRECHIN. — Meditations on the Suffering Life of our Lorn. 
Translated from Pinart, by the late Lady Eleanor Law. Edited 
by the Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, 6s. 6d.; calf, 9s. 


- BRECHIN.—Nourishment of the Christian Soul 


Translated from 
Pinart, by the late Lady Eleanor Law. Edited by the Bishop of 
Brechin. 6s. 6d.; calf, gs. 


BRECHIN.—The Mirror of Young Christians. Translated from 
the French, by the late Lady Eleanor Law. Edited by the Bishop 
of Brechin. Uniform with the ‘* Divine Master.” With Engray- 
ings, 28. 6d. Morocco antique, 6s. 6d. 


BRECHIN.—Memoriale Vitee Sacerdotalis ; or, Solemn Warnings 
of the Great Shepherd, Jesus Cuarist, to ‘the Clergy of His Haly 
Church. Translated from the Latin by the Bishop of Brechin. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d.; calf, 10s. With Engraving, by Dyce. 


BRECHIN.— A Commentary on the Te Deum, from ancient 
sources. 28. cloth; 3s. 6d. calf; 4s. 7 morocco; Cheap Ed., is. 


BRECHIN.—A Commentary on the Canticles used in the Prayer 
Book. 28., cheap edition 1s. 


BRECHIN.—Commentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms, from 
ancient sources. Cloth, 9d. and 1s.; roan, 1s. 6d.; calf, 2s. 6d. 


BRECHIN.—The Seal of the Lorp. A Catechism on Confirmation, 
with appropriate Devotions. By the Bishop of Brechin. 14d. . 


BRECHIN.—Catechism to be learnt before the Church Catechism. 
By the Bishop of Brechin. 58. per hundred. 


BRECHIN.—Holiness of the Human Body, and the Duties of So- 
ciety. By the Bishop of Brechin. Price 2d. each, 


wea et eo .—A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holy Death of Helen 
ng 4d. 


BRETTINGHAM.—Devotions for the Hours, from the Psalms. 
Selected by C. M. Brettingham. 16mo., 3s.6d., peantifally printed, 
illustrated, and bound. 

BRITTON.—Hore Sacramentales. The Sacramental Articles of 

! the Church of engine vindicated, and illustrated, by Themas 
Hopkins Britton, M.A. 62. 


BROW N2E.—Sussex Sermons preached to a Rural Congregation. 
By the Rev. R. L. Browne, M.A. 5s. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD, The Order for the. Printed in large 
type, on a board for attendants, 6d. 


BUTLER.—Sermons for Working Men in Country Parishes, by the 
Rev. W. J. Butler, M.A. Bold Type, 6s. 6d. 


BUTLER.—Short Rules neereree for worming Men. By the Rev. 
W.J. Butler. .2d. 


' ALDBROGATE .ST.; AND NRW BOND &T. & 


THE CANTICLES, HYMNS, AND OCRHED, used ia 
Morning and Evening Prayer, set to thes Ancient Tones. 4d. 


CARTER.—Remarks on Christian Gravestones, with numerous 


Working Drawings, with Scales. By the Rev. Eccles J. Carter, 
M.A. 38.6d.; stiff Wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


CATECHISM ON PRAYER, and other Christan Duties. 2d. 


CIL-DEAN. A Story for the Young. By Bessie C. A. Feap. 
8VvO., 3s. 6d » 


CERTIFICATES OF CONFIRMATION = D HOLY 
COMMUNION. On a card, printed in red and black, price 
ad. each, or 148. per 100. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM, Confirmation, and Firat 
Communion, on a card, 2d., or 148. per 100. 


CHAMBER COMPANION, The Christian’s, for the time of 
Dressing and Undressing. Cloth 1s. 6d., morocco, 2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—The Theory of Christian Worship. By the 
Rev. T. Chamberlain. Second Edition. 5s. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—Book of Anecdotes, seleeted by the Rev. T. 
Chamberlain. Is. 


CHAN T3R.—Sermons, by. the Rev. J. M. Chanter, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


CHAN TER.—Help to an Exposition of the Catechism of the Eng- 
lish Church, by the Rev. John Mill Chanter, M.A. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S NEW eeON. BOOK, or Stories for 
Little Readers. 1s. 6d., coloured 2s. 6d 


CHORALE SERVICE OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
YER, as appointed to be sung. The CANTICLES, VERSI- 
CLES, and ReseonseEs for MoRNING and EveNING PRAYER. In 
full score, suited to Cathedrals, Parish Choirs, &c. By H. J. 
Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. Part I., price 1s. 6d., in handsome royal 
8vo., bold music type. 


OCHRISTIAN CHILD’S rr hae The. Being Prayers, Ques- 
tions on Parts of the Catechism, and Hymns for the Church’s 
seasons. Cloth 1s., or in Two parts 6d. each. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN, Scenes in the Lives. of: with 
answers on separate cards. The Cards enclosed in a case. 2s. 
CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY, Songs of. 38. Bd. 
‘¢‘ The tendency and moral of these Songs are in the pure spirit of 
Christianity.’’— Naval und Military Gazette. 


CHRISTIAN DUTISS, as essentially conducive to progress 
in the Spiritual Life. 2nd Edition. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN SERVANT’S BOOK of Devotion, Self-Exa- 
mination, and Advice. Fousth edition, cloth Is. 6d., leather 2s. 


8 -WOUKS PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS, 


STIAN SERVANT (The) taught from the Catechism 
her Faith and Practice. PartlI. Baptismal Blessings and Vows. 
Part II, The Apostles’ Creed. Part III. The Ten Command- 
ments. By the Author of the “ Servants’ Hall.” Edited by the 
Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Bart. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


CHRISTIAN WEEK, The, a Manual of Devotion with Psalms 
and Hymns for Schools and Families. 6d. 


TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. In sets of Four, 1s. 
each sets or bound together, 2s. 6d. 
First Series. Music by H. J. Gauntlett. 





Once in Royal David’s City As Joseph was a Walking 
Upon the Snow-clad earth with- anes were Shepherds once abid- 
out & ; 
Sxeconp Ssrigs. Music by H. J. Gauntl 
Old Christmas, hail ! Star-lit shadows soft and still 


When in Bethlehem’s humble Lo! on Bethlehem’s grassy plains 
manger 
Tutrmp Suars. Music by James Hine. 
Fearfully, timidly, now do we Christians all, your joyfal voices 
raise Blessed are the Poor in Spirit 
Though but Littie Children 


THE OCHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Very good and solid. progress, it will be generally allowed, has been 
made during the last few years in the higher branches of Theology 
among us. And yet if we examine the tracts and other small single 
publications by which Theology is chiefly conveyed to the middle and 
poorer erie it will be found that here there is no corresponding 

rovemen : 
t is proposed now by a comprehensive union of sound .Churchmen 
to attempt to remedy this defect. 

The publications will be issued uniformly at a cheap rate, both 
bound in cloth and stitched, and the Publisher will be prepared to give 
piakg ra ey Shillings’ worth for every Subscription of One Sovereign 

vance. 

Address to the Editor of “‘ The Churchman’s Library,” care of Mr. 
Masrurs, 33, Aldersgate Street, London. 


Now ready :— 


SUNDAY: AND HOW TO SPEND IT. $d. 

CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT. 8d. 

CHURCH WORSHIP. 4d. 

GRACE: AND HOW TO GAIN IT. __ 3d. 

THE PRAYER BOOK: AND HOW TO USE IT. 8d. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
CHURCH CATECHISM. 6d. 


Preparing :— 
THE HOLY BIBLE, |. 


: THE VISIBLE CHURCH. 
- DISSENTERS: AND HOW WE MUST REGARD THEM. 
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THEY CHURCHMAN’S DIARY;; an Almahack for tlie year 
a Grace 1854. Commenced in 1847. "3a. .’ few sets may be had, 
price 2s. 


CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION. A Monthly Magazine, 6d. 
Fourteen vols. complete, cloth, Vols. I. and II. 2s. 9d. each ; vole: 
‘ JIT. to XIV. 3s. 6d. each, or 22. 7s. 6d. the set. 


H HISTORY, Book of, founded on the Rev. Ww. 
Palmer’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical ‘History. * 1s. Third Edition. fe 


CHURCH POETRY ; or Christian Thoughts in old and modern 
y., Verse. Third edition.” 18mo. cloth 48., MOFOCCO 78. 


wage —Sermons preached in the Parish Church of S. Giles,. Cam. 
. byidge.. By the Rev. E.T. Codd. Gs. 6d, . 


COLLECTS from the Book of Common Prayer. $3mo. sewed od., 
_ Tubgicated, and in parchment cover, 6d. 


COMPANION TO THE ALTAR: for the use of the Scottish 
Church. Cloth, 1s.; rubricated, 1s. 6d. . 


. COMPAN ION TO THE SUNDAY SERVICES of the 
8 Church .of. England. 38.. - 1 


CONFESSION, an Earnest Exhortation to. ‘Feap. gvo. 4d: 


OONGREGATIONAD MUSIC. Arranged for Four Voiced 
and Organ Accompaniment. A Selection of Church Music, as 
‘sung formerly in Margaret Chapel, and at present in the tempo- 
rath Church of the District of All Saints’, S. Marylehone. Selected, 

a mposed, and Edited by Ricuarp REpUEAD, Organist and Di, 

" Fettor of the Choir. 


Hymn Tunes for the s veral Seasons in 
.Thurch Hy “Year. Price tds. the Book contains Seventy- bres 
Tunes of various Metres, including the “‘ Dies Ire.” 
Tae WORDS of the Hymns end Introits, with some Anthems) 
Strongly hound in cloth, price 9d., or ~€%. 6s. 6d. per. hundred ; or 
ae strong limp cloth, at #2. 14s. per hundred. 


The Music of the Introits. . Containing Introits for all the 
Prive ge. from Advent to Advent, with the occasional Festivals. 
ce 88 


“ Beaponaea to the Commandments, Creeds, Offertory 
Sentences, Sanctuses, and Glorias. Price 128, completa 
the Office for the Holy Communion. a! 


{he Anthems for the Seven Days bof re Chris mas 
and for Good Friday. 5s. aes h See A re 


CONSECRATION AND DESECRATION ; aor, Basil 
the Orphan Chorister. 1s. 


. CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES, Form of Prayer and 
. Ceremonies used at the, &c., in Londop and Winchester. 14., oF 
‘Ys: 'per'100. Form for Oxford Diocese. ‘ad, or t4s. per 100." -- 
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CONVERSATIONS ON THE OCOHUROH SER 
By the Author of “ Easy Lessons for Sanday Schools.” Second 
Edition. 1s. 3d. 

COPE AND STRETTON .—Visitatio Infirmorum; or igre 
for the Clergy in Directing, Comforting, and Praying with 
Sick. New edition, calf, 16s.; morocco, 20s. In Three. Parts, 
calf, 21s. Also in various binding, with metal-work. 

Appendix to the First edition, containing the Additional Offices. 1s. 6@. 
The Responsal for the Visitatio Infirmorum: Portions to be said by 
those who accompany the Priest. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; calf, 5s. 6d. 
COSIN.—A Collection of Private Devotions for the Hours of Prayer. 

oa By John Cosin, D.D., 16326. la. 3 calf, 3s. 


COSIN.—The Sum of the Catholic Faith, from Bishop Cosin. 
ad., or 148. per 100. 


COUSIN RACHEL, Conversations with. Four Parts, 9d. each. 
Complete in Two Vols. 38s. 


COUSIN RACHEL, Author of.—Lessons for every Day in the . 

; Week, with Hymns and Music. $d. : 

COUSIN RACHEL, Author of,—Compantion tb the Lessons, 
for the use of the Teacher. 8. 3d. 

COUSIN RACHEL, Author of.—Easy Lessons forthe younger 
Children in Sunday Schools. 4d. 

- Questions on the same, for the Use of the Teacher. 9d., or 8s. 
per dozen. 


| ORNE, Viscount.—A History of France for Children, 
in a Series of Letters. By Viscount Cranborne. 2s. 6d. 


SSWELIL.—tThe Christian Life. Twelve Sermons, by the 
Rev. Richard Cresgwell, B.A. 12mo. 6s. 


MPTON.—The Prefaces in the Office of the Holy'Communion, 
with their Ancient Chant, by the Rev. J. L. Crompton, M.A. 8s. Gi. 


THE DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 
‘A poem for children. 6d.; or on a sheet, Id.; cheap edition, in 
packets of 25, 2s. ; 


DAILY liga cas FOR PRIEST AND PEOPLE. 
» 18 


DAILY SERVICE. A Letter of Advice to. all Members of the 
Church of England to come to the Daily Service. Reprinted from 
the Edition published by J. Keble in 1704. 1d. 


DAKEYNE.—tThe Sword, and the Cross. By the Rev. J. O. 
Dakeyne, M.A. 9s. 6d. 


DAVIES.—Benefit Club Sermons. By the Rev. G. Davies, B.A. 
Fep. éto. 38., by post 2s. 4a. 


DAVIES.—Benefit Club Sermons, Second Series. 4to. 38. 6d. 


ALPERSGATE S8T,,, AND. NEW BOND 8T. Q. 
THE DAY OF PRAYER. Edited by the Rev. T. Carter,, 


r of Clewer. 


“DEAR Is THE uoaniNG GALE OF SPRING.” 
A Sacred Song. The Poetry from-the ‘Christian Year.’ The 
music by J: F. D. Yonge, M.D. 


DIGEST OF THE LAW OF ‘MOSES, Moral, Civil, Cere- 


DISTRICT Trerrowe MEMORANDUM BOOK. 
6d., the paper 1s. per quire. 


PHY ‘DIVINE MASTHR: « Devotional Manual illustrating 
the Way of the Cross. With Ten Steel Engravings. 8rd edit. 
$s. 6d.; antique morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS, a Memorial of a 
ace ae Follower of OuaisT. By the author of ‘‘ Devotions for the 
i oom.”’ 18, 


DOMBESTIC TALES FOR YOUTH. 3s. 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, The Life of. Adapted 
to general reading. 4s. 

DOUGLAS.—Mary and Mildred; or, Principle the Guide of Im- 
pulse. Edited by the Rev. Stair Douglas. 2s. 

DOWLING.—Natural History ; forming a popular handbook. By. 
‘Dowling. 3s. 

THE DREAM that was really Dréamt. In small 4to., 18. 6d. 

DROP IN THE OCEAN, or the Little Wreath of Fancy, by 
Agues and Bessie. 1s. 

DUKE.—Systematic Analysis of Bishop Butler’s Analogy, by the 
Rev. Henry H. Duke, B.A. 48. 6d., interleaved 6s. 

ica al Short History of some Deacons in the Onureh.. 
3s. 6d 
ANE ~Lyra Sanctorum : Lays for the Minor Festivals, edited: 
by the Rev. W. J. Deane. 5s. 

BDHVOTIONS FOR THE | SIOE. ROOM, Prayers in Sick~-. 
ness, &c. By R.B. Cloth, 48 

& COMPANION ¥FOR THE SICK ROOM: being a 

. Compendium of Christian Doctrine. 468. 

- These two bound together in 1 voi. cloth, price 7s. 6d.; calf, 10s. 

DEVOTIONS FOR SCHOOL BOYS, A Manualof. Com- 
piled from various sources, by the same author. 6d. 

DEVOTIONS for Children and Young Persons. 1d. 

DEVOTIONAL AIDS FOR THE USE OF THE 
CLERGY. 32mo. parchment, ts. 

DICKIN SOWN.—List of Service Books according to the Uses of 
the Anglican Chyrch, with the posseseors. 3s. 6d. 

DIES cree The Latin translated into like English metre, by 


W. J. Irons, B.D., with the music, by ue Child- omens ow 
28. Gd. English Words, 3s. 6d. per 100 . 
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DUNSTER.—Fragments of History. By the Rev. E. P. Dunster. 38.- 


THE ECCLESIASTIO: a Magazine relating to the affaire ba 
the Church, Education, &c. This Magazine is now published 
monthly parts at 1s. each. 15 vols. bound, price €6. 6s. Sent free 
by post for 15s. per annuum, paid in advance. 


ECCLESIOLOGIST, The. Published under the Siete. 

_ dence of the Ecclesiological date. Cambridge Camden Society,” 

every alternate month, 1s. 6d. 

Fourteen Volumes are now published, and may behadatthe following: 
prices, in cloth:—Vol. I., 5s. 6d.; Vol. II., with Two Engravings, 
$s. 6d.; Vol. III., with Seven Engravings, ’ 6s. 6d.; Vol. IV., (New 
Series, 1. ) with Four Engravings, 88.; Vol. V., (N.S. II.) with Three , 
Engravings, 8s. 6d.; Vol. VI. (N. 8. III.) with Three Engravings,- 
price 78. 6d.; Vol. Vil. (N.S. [V.) with Three Engra vince eet oe Vell 
(N.S. V.) with Engravings, 118.; Vol. IX. (N. 8. VI.) lis. Vol. X. 
(N. 8. VII.) with Engravings 12s. Vol. XJ. (N. S.-VIIJ.) 88. 6a. Vok: 
XII, (N.S. IX.) 128. 6d, Vol. XIII. (N.S. X.) 12s. Gd. Vol. XIV. (N.S, Xi) 
13s. 


ECCLESIOLOGIST’S GUIDE, The, to the Churches round 
Cambridge. 2s. 


BCCLESIOLOGY, Hand-Book of English. ‘Companion: for: 
Citurch Tourists. Cloth, 7s.; or limp Calf interleaved, 10s. 6d. 


EDMONSTONE.—Family Lectures for Holy Seasons and Saints” 
, Days. _ By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. 38. | 


EDMON STONE.—Portions of the Psalms, selected and raiced’ 
. for Devotional Purposes, by sgl Archibald Edmonstone, Barts 
~ Paper 6d.; cloth, 10d. 


EDMONSTONE.—Meditations in. View for the aaa ang 
Holy Days throughout the Year. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EDMONS'TOND..— The Christian Gentleman's Daity Waik. 38, 14S 


BIGHTY-FOURTH PSALM, Treatise on the.. By the gee 
Lady Harriet Howard. 32mo., cl. 6d., bound, 1s, 


BI, LIS.—From the Font to thé Altar: a: Manual of Chiistien’ Dook. 
trine for the Young, especially those who are preparing for Con- 
-firmation. By the Rev. Conynbam Ellis, Iacunabent of Seer 
’ Berks. Is. 4d., with a reduction on quantities. - 


EMBROIDERY, Kcclesiastical. Working Patterns of Flowers, 
on sheets, Nos. 1 to 18, 6d. each; or in Three Parts, 3s. each. tice 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with a First Lesson in Reading. ad; 


THE ENGLISH PSALTER, adapted to the ancient Ecclesi- 
astical Chant, with the Canticles and Proper Psalms’ pointed on = 

new and easy method ; with Introductory inetructions and Scheme 

- of Tones. 18m0o., 3s.; in quantities 2%, 6d: =  ~ | ° ef 


THE TONES. Arranged for Four Voices, with Organ of Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. In Demy 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


4 
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MNTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. A Tale, by the late 
-C. 1s. 


ERRINGTON.—Prayers for Soldiers, by Major Errington. 4d., 
or 16s. per 100. 


EUCHARISTIC MONTH: short Preparation for the Holy 
Communion. 84d.; cloth, 1s. 


BUCHOLOGION : a collection of Prayers, Intercessions, and 
Thanksgivings. 3s. 6d. 


EVANS.—Christianity in its Homely Aspects: Discourses on Vari- 
ous Subjects, delivered in the Church of S. Andrew, Wells Street. 
By Alfred Bowen Evans. 7s. 


EVAN §.—Christianity in its Homely Aspects: Sermons on Vari- 


ous Subjects, delivered in the Church of S. Andrew, Wells Street, 
and elsewhere. Second Series. Price 6s. 


-EXILED SOUL. Translated from the French. 2s. 6d. 


THE FAIRY BOWER; or, The History of a Month. A New 
Tale for the Young. Third Edition. 6s. 


FALLOW .—Psalms and Hymns Selected for the use of S. An- 
drew’s, Wells Street, by the late Rev. T. M. Fallow. 1s. 


‘FPAMILY DEVOTIONS for a Fortnight, from Andrewes, Ken, 


Wilson, &c. Is. 6d. 


Y PRAYESBS for the Children of the Church. 4d., 
cloth 8d. 


FASTS AND FESTIVALS of the Church, in a conversa- 
tional form. 2s. 6d. 


Finchley Manuals of Envustry. 


No. I. Cooking; or, Practical Training for Servants, &c. 10d. 


.No. II, Gardening; or, Training for Boys as Gardeners. 10d. 


No. III. Household Work; or, The Daties of Female Servants. 10d. 
No. IV. Plain Needlework in all its branches. 8d. 
No. V. On the Management of Poultry and Domestic Animals. 10d. - 


Other Manuals are in preparation, 


FIVE TALES OF OLD TIME. 3s. 6d. Or separately in cl. 
Follow Me. (C. E. H., Morwenstow) )s.— Shepherd of the Giant 
Mountains. (Fouqué) 1s.—The Knight and the Enchanters. 
(Fouqué.) 1s.—The Stream. !8.—The Castle on the Rock. 1s. 


FLOWER.—Reading Lessons for Schools, by the Rev. W. B. 
- Flower, B.A. 38. 


FLOWER.—Ciassical Tales and Legends, by the Rev. W. B. 
Flower. 2s., cheap edition 1s. 


¥FLOWER.—tTales of Faith and Providence, by the Rev, W. B. 
Flower. 28., or in a packet, 2s., cheap edition 1s. 
B3 
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FLOWER.—Lucy Ashcroft, the Manafacturer’s Daughter. A Tate 
of the North. By the Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A. (loth gilt edges, 
price 3s. 


FORBES.—Snowball and other Tales, by Isabella Forbes. 28. 6d. 


FORD.—The Gospel of 8. Matthew Illustrated from Ancient and 
Modern Authors. By the Rev. J. Ford, M.A. 108. 6d. 


FORD.—The Gospel of 8. Mark Ilastrated chfefly in the Doctrinal 
and Moral Sense. 10s. 6d. 


FORD.—The Gospel of 8. Luke Illustrated chiefly in the Doctrinal 
and Moral Sense. 158. 


FORD.—The Gospel of S. John Illustrated chiefly in the Doctrinal 
and Moral Sense. 18s. 


This volume completes the Four Gospels, and contains copious 
Indexes of the whole. 


- *,* This valuable set of Books is kept handsomely bound, for Pre- 
sents or University Prizes, price varying from 3. 128. to #4. 16s. 


FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION ; with Prayers Pre- 
paratory to the Holy Communion. 2d. 


FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION ; with a Few Direc- 
tions for Daily Use. By F.H.M. 3d., or 2is. per 100. 


ee OF PRAYER FOR LAYING THE STONE 
F A CHURCH OR CHAPEL. 1d. 


FORM OF PRAYER FOR LAYING THE 
OF A SCHOOL. 14. STONE 


FORMS FOR N OTICES OF SERVIODBS, for affixing on 
church doors. 98.per 100; large size, 5s. per 100. 


FOX.—The Church in the Cloisters; or Monks and Monasteries. 
By the Rev. Samuel Fox, M.A., F.S.A. 5s. 


FOX.—The Noble Army of Martyrs, by the Rev. 8S. Fox, M.A. 3s. 
Cheap Edition, 1s. 


FREEMAN.-—Proportion in Gothic Architectur 
Freeman. With ‘plates, 2s. 6d. re peek 


FREEMAWN.—Principles of Church metoreton; by Edward A. 
Freeman, M.A. 1s. 


FREEMAN .—History of Architecture, by E.A. Freeman. 10s. 6d. 


FRENCH.— cal Remarks on the Minor Accessories 
Service of the Cirurch, by Gilbert J. French. 4s. . lis 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES, condensed. 2 vols., ides. 
trated. 738. 
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GAUNTLETT.—“Last Night I Lay a Sleeping:” a Christmas 
Carol. The music by H. J. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. Js. | 

GAUNTLETT.—The Child’s Grace before and after Meat, set 
to simple music. 6d. ' 

GADNTLETT,—Quire Psalter, Selections fram the, being the 
Psalms according to the Use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
set forth and arranged to upwards of five hundred Chants. 

1. The Psalter with the Treble Part.—2. The Psalter with the Alto. 
—3. The Psalter with the Tenor Part.—4. Fhe Psalter with the Bass.— 
5. The Psalter with the parts compressed for accompaniment. 3s. 6d, 
each Vocal Part: the Organ Part with words, Sa. 

GOING HOME, A Story. By F.G.W. Price 1s. 4d. . 


GOODRICH.—Claudia: the Days of Martyrdom. A Tale, By 
A. M. Goopricu. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
GRAN DFATHER’S CHRISTMAS STORY, THE. 


With illustration and ornamental borders. By the author of 
** Verses for Children” in the Churchman’s Companion. 6d. 


GRBEGORIAN and other Chants, adapted to the Psalter and Can- 
ticles, as pointed to be sung in Churches. 2s. 6d. 


GRHGORIAN TONES, THE HIGHT, with their several 
endings separately. 4d. 

GRAS ny precuee Sermons. By the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. 
7s. Gd. 

GBESLEY .—Treatise on the English Church: containing Remarks 
on its History, Theory, &c. By the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. 18. 
10s. per doz. for distribution. 


GRESLEY.—The Ordinance of Confession. 6d. 


GRESLEY.—An Essay on Confession, Penance, and Absolution. 
By Mr. Roger Laurence, a layman of Queen Anne's time. 

ith a Preface by the Rev. W. Gresley. 1s. 6d. 

GRESLEY.—The Forest of Arden, a Tale of the English Refor- 
mation. 48s. (Cheap editian, 2s. 

GRESLEY.—The Siege of Lichfeld, a Tale of the Great Rebellion, 
4s. Cheap edition, Is. 8d. 


GRESLEY.—Coniston Hall; or, the Jacobites. A Tale of the 
Revolution of 1688. 4s. 6d. 
GRESLEY.—Clement Walton; or, the English Ci B 
Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. 3s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 8d. a aa 
GRESLEY.—Charles Lever; the Man of the Nineteenth Century. 
88.6d. Cheap-edition, 1s. 8d. 
GRESLEY.—Charch Clavering ; or, the Schoolmaster. 48. Cheap 
Edition, zs. ‘ 
GRESLEY.—Frank's First Trip to the Continent. 4s. 6d. Cheap 
edition, 3s. 
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GRBESLEY.—Bernard Leslie, a Tale of the Times. (1838.) 4s. 6d. 


GRESLEY.— Holiday Tales, by the Rev. W. Gresley. 28.,_ 
wrapper 1s. 6d. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 2s. 


HAWKXKER.—Echoes from Old Corowall, by the Rev. R. 8. Haw- 
ker, M.A. 4s. 


HBELMORE.—<Accompanying Harmonies to the Hymnal Noted, 
by the Rev. T. Helmore. Royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


HELMORB.—Accompanying Harmonies to the Brief Directory of 
Plain Song. 1s. 6d. 


HELMORE.—Accompanying Harmonies to the Psalter Noted. 3s. 
HELMORE.—The Canticles Noted. 4d. 
HELMORB.—The Psalter Noted. 2s. 6d. 


HELMORE.—Manual of Plain Song. The Canticles and Psalter 
together. 3s. 6d. cloth; royal 8vo., cloth, 9s. 


HENRIETTA’S WISH. A Tale, by the author of ‘The Heir 
of Redclyffe.’? Second Edition, 5s. 


HEN SLOW.—John Borton; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. J. 8. 
Henslow. 4d. 


HEYGATE.—The Manual: a Book of Devotion, chiefly intended 
for the Poor. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. Strongly bound, 1s. 9d. 


HEY GATE.—William Blake; or, the English Farmer, by the Rev. 
W.E. Heygate. 3s. 6d. 


HEY GATE.— Godfrey Davenant at School. 2s. 6d. 
HEY GATE.—Godfrey Davenant at College. 2s. 6d. 
HEYGATE.—Ellen Meyrick; or, False Excuses. 4d. - 


HICKS.—Catechetical Lectures on the Incarnation, by the Rev. 
James Hicks. 4s. 6d. 


HIGHER CLAIMS; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday School 
Teacher, Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour, M.A. 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


HIERURGIA ANGLICANA; Illustrative of the Ritual of 
the Church of England. 18s. 


HI1LL.—Stories on the Commandments. By the Rev. G. Hill. 6d. 


HINTS ON BARLY EDUCATION » addressed to Mothers. 
By a Mother. 9d. 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. as. 6d. 


HISTORY OF WEDN ESBURY, in the County of Stafford: 
With Engravings and Pedigrees. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL TALE : 
HISTORICAL TALES FOR THH YOUNG: from the 
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HOLY BAPTISM. The Offices of Baptism, according to the 
Use of the English Church; with Select Passages, Meditations, 
and Prayers. Cloth, 3s.; morocco, 5s. 6d. 


HOLY EUCHARIST, Celebration of the. Reprinted from the 
**Ecclesiastic.”” 6d. 


HOLY MEN AND WOMEN, Stories of. 28.; in packets, 2s, 


HOLY MEN OF OLD: being Short Notices of such as are 
named in the English Calendar. 3s. 


HOOPER.—Prayers for Family Worship; with a Dissertation on 
the Passover and the Divine Constitution of the Church. By the 
Rev. J. Hooper. 7s. The Prayers only, 2s. in wrapper. 


HOPKINS.—Pietas Metrica, by the Rev. T. M. Hopkins. 2s. 6d. 


HOPWOOD.—Czrist in His Church. Plain and Practical Ser. 
mons, by the Rev. Henry Hopwood, M.A. 5s. 6d. 


HOPWOOD.—Introduction to the Study of Geography. By the 
Rev. H. Hopwood. 2s. 6d. 


OR CODi-me Child's Geography, being an abridgment of the 
above. is. ; 


AN HOROLOGY, or Dial of Prayer, for the pocket. 1s. 


HOWTE.—Lessons on the Globes. By T. H. Howe, Teacher of 
repeated Use of the Globes, &c., Blackheath. 58 Llustra- 
ons. ; é 


A KEY tothe above. 8s. 6d. 


A. HYMNAL NOTED, or Translations of the Ancient Hymns 
of the Church, set to their proper melodies. Edited by the Rev. 


J. re Neale, M.A., and the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A. 
38. eo . 


AI, The WORDS of the, in a separate form. Cheap 
edition. Parts 1 & 2 complete 8d. 


A COMMENTARY on the Words of the Hymnal Noted. Part I, 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 6d. 


HYMNS and Scenes of Childhood. Third edition, 3s, 6d. 


HYMNS AND INTROITS, with some Anthems, adapted to 
the Seasons of the Christian Year, as in use at All Saints, 8.. 
Marylebone; S. Matthias, Stoke Newington; and the College of 
Cumbree, in Scotland. Strongly bound in cloth, 9d. ; or €3. 6s. 6d. 
per 100, limp cloth @32. }4s. per 10¢. : 


HYMNS for the Church of S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, 
Regent’s Park. 18mo. Is. A liberal allowance to the Clergy. 
taking a quantity. so : - ono - 
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HYMNS, Selection of, for the Use of Churches. 13. 


HYMNS OF THE CHURCH, Pointed as they are to be 
Chanted ; together with the Versicies, Litany, Responses, &c., 


by T. Tallie. Arranged by Mr. Pearsall. 18. 

HYMNS on Scripture Characters for the Young. 18, 

HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 
“Verses for Holy Seasons,’® &c. 6d. printed wrapper, 1s. cloth, 
gilt edges 1s. 6d. School Edition 3s. per doz. 

This little volume has the Clerical Imprimatar of the atithor of the 

*‘ Obristian Year.’’ 

The Mortiing and Evening Hymns are set to Music for Schools, &c. 

By Dr. Gauntlett. 6d. each. 


HYMNS FOR INFANT CHILDREN. Smo. 14., or 
25 for 1s. Od. 

HUGHBS.—Four Years of Pastoral Work; being a‘ Sketch of the 
Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward John Rees Hughes, 
late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and Runcton Holme, Norfolk, 
hha a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. Cecil Wray, M.A. Fep. 8yo. 
3s. e 

INCARNATION, Catechism on the. Founded on Bishop Bell’s 
“State of Man before the Fall,” and Archdeacun Wilberforce on 
the “‘ Doctrine of the. Incarnation.” 18. 


INNES.— Five Sermons preathed in Advent and on the Festival of 
the Holy Innocents, 1851, in the Parish Church of Downe, Kent. 


By the Rev. John Innes, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


INHPRITANOF OF EVIE. ATale, by the auther 
of *‘ The Divine Master.” 3s. 6d. 
THE ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the author of ‘‘ Theo- 


dore.”” 2s. 6d. 


NOs nok PRAYHSRS, AND HOLY ASPI- 
RATIO HE SICK ROOM. By the author 
of * Becbaate hae rR ick Room.” Sige cloth. : 


IRONS.—The Judgments on Baptismal Regeneration; with Appen- 
dice and a Discourse on Heresy. By the Rev. W. J. lrons, D.D. 
8s. e 


IRONS.—On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes: a Dilaaertabion: 
witha Chapter on Modern Deism. 7s. 6d. ; 


IRONS.—On the Holy Cathetic Church, as-a Witness against False 
Philosophising. 4s. 6d. 


ITRONS.—On the Apostolical Succession: 1 The Doctrine. 2 The 
Evidence. 8 The Objections. 4s. 6d. ; 
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IRON S.—Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction: being Four Leouires on the 
Synod—The Diocese—The Parish—The Priest. 7s. 6 


IVO AND VERENA, or the Snowdrop; a Tale of the Early 
Christians. By the author of Cousin Rachel. 33. ; j stiff cover, 1s. 6d. 


JACKSON.—Stories and Catechisings on the Collects. Edited by | 


ene nek: W. Jackson, M.A. Vol. I., 48.3. Val. Il., 58.3 Vol. IIL, 
38s 


JBEBB.—The Present State of the Church, In Six Letters, ithe . 
Postscript. By the Rev. J. Jebb. 1s. 


JENKINS.—Synchronistical or Cotemporary Annals of the Kings 
and Prophets of Israel and Judah. By W. J, Jenkins, M.A. 58. 

JOHNS, B. G.—The Collects and Catechising throughout the 
year. By the Rey. B. G. Johns. 3s. 

JOHNS, B. G.—Easy Dictation Lessons, original and selected. 1s. 


JOHNS, C. A.—Examination Questions on the Pentateuch. For 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. 1s. 


JOHNSON, LIFE OF DR. By the Rev. J. F. Russel). 3s. ‘ 


JOLLY .—The Christian Sacrifice in the Eucharist considered: By 
the Right Rev. Alexander Jolly, D.D., late Bishop of Moray. 2s. 6di 


JOLLY.—Observations upon the Sunday Services. $8., calf 78. 6d, 


JONES, W.— Hore Monastice, Poems, Songs, and. Ballads. Post 
8vVO., cloth, with Engravings, 6s. 


JONES.—To the Redbreast: a Song. The Words by the lete Rev. 
G. Cornish. The music by T. J. ie 2s. 


ry 


Hubenile Englishman's, Historical WPibrarp.: 
English History for Children, by the Rev. a M. Neale. 28. 6d.; 
School] Edition, 18. 8d. 
History of Greece, edited by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 3s. School edit. as, 


History of ore by the Rev. Samuel Box, M.A.,.¥.8.A. .28. Sehool 
Edition, 2s 


History of Spain, by the Rev. Bennett G. Johns. 28. 6d. School 
Edition, 1s. 8d. 


History of Portugal, by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 92s. 6d. School edit. 


Is. 8d. 
History of Ireland, edited by the late Rev. T. X. Avnoda: B.D. 2s. 
School edition, 1s. 6d. « 


History of Scotland. By the Rev. W. B. ‘Flower, B.A. 38. 64 6a. 
Cheap edition 1s. 8d, _ 


~ 
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Che JFubentle Englishman's Library. 


The early Volumes were Edited by the Rev. F. E. Paget; the later by 
the Rev. J. F. Russell. 


1. Tales of the Village Children, by the Rev. F. E. Paget. First 
Series, 2s. 

2. The Hope of the Katzekopfs: a Fairy Tale by the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 28. 6d. 

3. Henri de Clermont, or the Royalists of La Vendée, by the Rev. 
W. Gresley. 2s. 


4. Popular Tales from the German. 1s. 6d. 


3. Tales of the Village Children, by the Rev. F. E. Paget. Second 
Series, 2s. 6d. 


6. The Triumphs of the Cross. Tales of Christian Heroism, by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. Cheap Edition, Is. 4d. 


7. Early Friendship, or the Two Catechumens. 1s. 6d. 
9. The Charcoal Burners. 1s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


10. Luke Sharp, or Knowledge without Religion, by the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


1. Godfrey Davenant; a Tale of School Life. By the Rev. W. E. 
Heygate. 2s. 6d. 


12. Lays of Faith and Loyalty, by the Ven. Archdeacon Churton. $s. 


48. The Triumphs of the Cross. Part II. Tales of Christten Endurance, 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28, 


. An Introduction to the Study of Modern Geography, by the Rev. 
H. Hopwood. 32s. 6d. 


15. Colton Green; a Tale of the Black Country. By the Rev. Ww. 
Gresley. 2s. 6d. 


16. History of Portagal. 2s. Gd. 
17. Poynings: a Tald of the Revolution, 1688. 2s. 6d. 


18. The Manger of the Holy Night, from the German. By C. E. H., 
Morwenstow. 28. 


19. Stories from Heathen Mythology, by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 


90. Stories from the Chroniclers. (Froissart.) By the Rev. H. P, 
Dunster. 2s. 6d. : 


. Godfrey Davenant at College, by the Rev. W. Heygate. 2s. 6d. 


aa Thomas a, de Imitatione Carist1, carefully edited. 
Uniform with the ‘‘ Oxford Pocket Classics.’’ 2s. 


KEMPIS. —The Soliloquy of the Soul, and the Garden of Roses. 
Translated from Thomas a Kempis. By the Rev. Ww. B. Flower, 
B.A. 28. 6d.3 morocco antique, 7s. 6d. - 
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K-ELN’S, Bp., Prayers for Morning and Evening. 3s, 6d. per 100. 
KEN’S, Bp., Practice of Divine Love. 28.; cheap edition, 9d. 
KEN, Bp.—Preparatives for Death, by Bishop Ken. 2s. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND. A History for Young Children. By 
the Author of ‘‘Scenes and Characters.” Fcap. 8vo., 38s. 
A School Edition, slightly abridged, with Questions. 19mo., Is. 


LADY ELLA, or the Story of Cinderelia in Verse, 32.64. 


LANDMARKS OF HISTORY; a Summary of Ancient His- 
tory. By the Author of “Kings of England.” 3s. 6d. 


AN ee OF HISTORY; the Middle Ages. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s 


er GLEY GCROOL. By the Authorof “Scenes and Charac- 
ers.”’ 2s. 


THE pep SLEEP OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 
A poem, companion to the “ Daily Life.” 6d.; or on a sheet, 1d. 


LAYS OF THE CHUROH, and other Verses. 1s. 


LEIGH, pady. —Few Questions and Answers ere upon the Sacrament 
of our Lorp’s Supper. By Lady Leigh. Third Bdition. 1d. 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR FOR A CHILD. Large 
type, price 4d. 


LESSONS ON THE CREED. Whatwe areto believe. 1s. 6d. 

oS The Guantian Angels: an Allegory. By Mary F. Lester. 
2s. 6d. . 

LEVETT.—Self-Devotion; or, the Prussians at Hochkirch, from 
the German. By Miss F. M. Levett. 1s. 


LEVETT.—Gentle Influence; or, The -Cousin’s Visit. By F. M. 
Levett. Second Edition. ls. 


LITTLE ANNIE and her Sisters, by E. w. H. 1s. 6d., paper 18. 
ea ent ALICE and her Sister. Edited by the Rev. W. Gresley. 
28. eo 


LITURGY FOR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. Cloth 6d. 


sabe agrees E says of Israe}, by Amelia M. Loraine. 9s. 6d. cloth, 
s. morocc 


LORD OF THE FOREST and his Vassals, by the author 
of ‘* Hymns for Little Children.’”? 3s. 6d., paper 2s. 6d. 


THE LOST BROOCH; or, The History of another Month. A 
Sequel to *“*The Fairy Bower.’? Second Edition. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 


LOUISA; OR, THE BRIDE. By the author of “The 
Fairy Bower.’ 6s. 4 
B 
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LOWDER.—The Penitent’s Path; compiled from Holy Scripture 
and the Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. C. F. Lowder. 6d. 


LOWER.—Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Sidmouth. 
By Henry M. Lower. 7s. 6d. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. Original Poems from the British 
Magazine. 9th Edition. 18mo. cloth 3s. 6d., morocco 6s. 


MANGIN.—An Outline of the History of the Church, in Question 
and Answer, by the Rev. S. W. Mangin, B.A. 4d. 


MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS: being an Assistant 
to a Devout and Worthy Reception of the Lorp’s Supper. 
Morocco, 18. 6d.; roan, 1s.; paper cover, 6d. In large type, 6d. ; 
also a cheap edition for placing in Prayer Books. 2d. 


MANUAL FOR THE SICK: the Offices for the Visitation, 
with Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. Keble. 16. 6d.- 


MANUAL FOR MOURNERS, with Devotions, Directions, 
and Forms of Self-Examination. Fcap. evo., 48. 6d. 


MARGARET: an Olden Tale, in Verse. 28. 6d. cloth, 18. 6d. 
paper. 


saer itt MAN SFIELD; or, the. Life and Trials of a Country 


MASON.—Canon Chant Manual; being the solemn and euphonious 
mode of Chanting, as in olden times. By William Mason. * 


MASTERS’S LIST OF CHURCHES in which the Daily 
Prayers are said. 6d. Published at intervals. 


MANDLEY.—Tractarianism (so called by the prejudiced and 
misinformed) no Novelty ; as exemplified in the Confession of the 
Faith and Practice of a Church of England man, of the ever 
memorable epoch, 1688. Edited by G. F. Mandley, Merchant. 66. 


MAYOW.—War. A Few Words to the Soldiers and Sailors called 
to Active Service, with Short Prayers for their Private Use. By 
the Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Price 3d. 


Mc EVOY.—Birch Church; or, the Two Friends. By J.-A. Nes- 
bitt Mc Evoy. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MEDLAIVAL ALPHABETS, Book of. Oblong 4to., 2s. 


THE MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS, an Imagina- 
tion, by the autbor of ‘‘ The Divine Master.’ 28. bds.; 18. wrapper. 


MEMORIAL OF M.E.D. AND G.E.D. Brief notes of a 
Christian life and very holy death. By T.B.P. 6d. 


MILIL.—Sermons on the Nature of Christianity. By the late Rev. 
W.H. Mill, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge. 7s. 


MII L.—Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, on 
the 5th of November and the following Sundays. 58. 6d. 
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DR. MILIVS PORTRAIT. The friends of Dr. Mill are re- 


apecttully informed that a Portrait of the Professor has been 
most successfully executed from the Painting by T.C. Thompson, 
Esq., R.H.A. Engraved by I. C. Paine, Esq. Proofs before letters, 
@1.118s.6d. Proofs, €1. 18. Prints, 12s. 


MILLARD.— Historical Notices of Choristers, by the Rev. James 
Elwin Millard, M.A. 2s. 6d. . ; 
MILLARD.—The Island Choir, or the Children of the Child Jesus. 
By the Rev. J. E. Millard. 6d. 

MILLER.—Worshipping Gop in the Beauty of Holiness. By the 
Rev. E. Miller, M.A. 4d. 

MTiLMAWN.—Meditations on Confirmation. By the Rev. R. Mil- 
man, M.A. 4d, 

MILMAN.—The Voices of Harvest. 18. 6d. paper, Is. 

MILMAN.—The Way through the Desert; or, The Caravan. 18., 
or Is. 6d. cloth. 

MILMAN,—The Mystery of Marking: a Parable for School Girls. 
6d., cloth 10d. 


MILMAN,.—The Love of the Atonement; a Devotional Expost.- 
tion of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. - 


MILMAN.—Mitslav; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. A True 
Story of the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth Century. 5s. 6d. 


MINISTRY OF CONSOLATION, The: a Guide to Con- 
eee for the use of Members of the Church in Engiand. 18mo. 
ce 3s. 


Se es from Herodotus, by the Rev. C. E. Moberly, 
i e 3s. 


MONRO.—The Dark River, an Allegory, by the Rev. Edward 
Monro. 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, 1s. 


MONRO.—tThe Vast Army. 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, 1s. 

MONRO.—The Combatants. 28. 6d. Cheap edition, 1s. 

MONRO.—The Revellers.—Midnight Sea.—The Wanderer. 28. 6d. 
The above four in one volume, 7s. 6d. 


MONRO.—Harry and Archie; or, First and Last Communion. 
Part I. 6d. Part II. 6d. together, 1s. 

MONRO.—True Stories of Cottagers. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; in packets, 9s. 

MONRO.—The Heir of Arundel. A Story of School Life. In the 
press. 

MONRO.—Walter, the Young Schoolmaster; or, Studies of Chas 

_ racter in a Boy’s School. In the press. 
MONRO.—The Journey Home. An Allegory. In the presa. 
MONRO.—Azrael, or the Lifelong Strife. An Allegory. In the presa, 


MONTAQUE’S, Bp., Articles of Inquiry at his Primary Visita. 
tion, 1638. ls. 
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MONTGOMERY .—The Seottish Church and the English Schis- 
matics: Letters, by the Rev. Robert Montgomery, M.A. 1s. 


MORAL SONGS. By the author of “Hymns fer Little Chil- 
dren.” 8d., cloth 1s. School Edition, 36. per doz. 


MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES for Begin- 
ners. ByaClergyman. 2d., or 148. per 100. 


MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER. On a card. 

y E.8. ; 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER, with Directions. 
By F. H?M. 3d. 


THE MORNING AND EVENING HYMNS. From 
the ‘‘ Hymns for Little Children,” set to Music for the use of 
Schools and Families. By Dr. Gauntlett. 6d. each. 


MY DUTY AT THE TIME OF CONFINEMENT. 
On a thin card, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


NARRATIVE HYMNS for Village Schools. By the author 
of ‘‘ Hymns for Little Children.”” Set to music fer one or two 
voices, by A. F. 28s. 6d. Words seperately, 3d. 


WASH.—The Scriptural Idea of Faith; an Essay on the Use of the 
Term “ Faith ’ in the Writings of the Holy Apostles. By Francis 
H. Nash, A.M. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 


NBALE.—History of the Holy Eastern Church.—General Intre- 
duction. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Two vols., 62. 


NEALE.—Appendix to the Introduction to the History of the Holy 
‘Eastern Ohuroh; containing a List of the Sees. 1s. 


N BALB.—The History of the Patriarchate of Alexandria. Two 
vols., 248. 


NEALE.—History of the Patriarchates of Antioch end Jerusalem. 
Preparing. , 

NEALE.—The Bible and the Bible only the Religion of Protestants. 
A Lecture, 4d. 


NEATLE.— Readings for the Aged. 4s. 6d. New edition, with 
additions. 


NEALE.—Readings for the Aged. Second sertes, being on the 
Lesser Holydays in the English Kalendar. By the Rev. J. M. 
Neale. With an Engraving of the Interior of the Chapel of Sack- 
ville College, East Grinsted. Price 6s. 


NEALE.—Ecclesiological Notes on the Isle of Man: a Summer 
Pilgrimage. 9s. 6d. ‘ 


NEALE.—Hierologus; or the Church Tourists, 6s. Cheap Edition 
in Two parts. 3s. 4d. 


NEALE.—Medieval Hymns, Sequences, and other Poems, trane- 
lated by the Rev. J, M. Neale. ia. 6d. : 
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WRALW.—Lays and Legends of the Church in England. 2s. 6d. 


NWHALE.—Hymos for the Sick: for the hours, days of the week, 
&c. 10d., cloth Is. 6d. 

NBEALB.—Hymne for Children. First, Second, and Third Series. 
$d. each. Oomplete in cloth, Is.. 

NWHALEB.—songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. Sd. 


NEALE.—An Easter Carol. The melody of a Sequence of the 
Thirteenth Century, with Accompaniment; the words from two 
ancient Carols. By the Rev. J.M. Neale. 6d. 

NBALE.—‘Joy and Glatiness:® A Christmas Carol:. Written to’ 
an Ancient Melody, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Harmonized 
for Four Voices, with or without accompaniment, by the Rev. 
&. & Greatheed, M.A. Price 1s. 


NEAILE.—A Song for the Times. The Words by the Rev. J. M. 
Neale. The Music (arranged for Four Voices) by Aliquis. 18: 
NWALE.—Churcti History for Children. 3s. 
NEALE.—Stories of the Crusades. 3s. 6d. 
NEAILE.—Duchenier, or the Revolt of La Vendée. 4s. 6d. 
NEALE.—Ayton Priory, or the Restored Monastery. 38. 6d. 
NBALE.—The Unseen World; Communications with it, real or 
imaginary. New edition, with considerable additions. 33. 
NEALE.—Deeds of Faith; Stories from Church History. 26. 


NHALE.—The Followers of the Lorn; Stories from Church History. 
8. 


NBALB.— Evenings at Sackville College. 18mo., cloth 3s. 


NEALE.—The Egyptian Wanderers. <A Tale of the Tenth Persecu- 
tion. 19mo. 28. 6d. 
—A Commentary on the Hymnal Noted, from Ancient 
Sources. Price 6d. 


cater rial on the Communion, containing Devotions for the Altar.. 

38. 

N ; his Brother and Sisters. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Nevins. 2s. 

NEWLAND.—Confirmation and First Communion. A Series of. 
Essays, Lectures, Sermons, Conversations, and Heads of Catechi- 
sing, relative to the preparation of Catechumens. By the Rev. 
H. Newland, M.A. Post Svo., 78. 6d. clot; 11s. calf. 


NUWLAND. —Increaseof Romanism in England, by the Revi Fi 
Newland, M.A. 3d, 
a merely D.—Three Lectures on Tractarianism, delivered in the 
Deedadhiare: a Brighton, with Preface aad Appendix. Royal 19mo., 
oth is. Od. 
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NOTICH OF BAPTISM. Form for filling up with Sponsors, 
&c. On athin card, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


OLD CHURCHYARD and the NEW CHURCHYARD. 
Thoughts suggested by the Closing of the Old Churchyard, and 
the Consecration of the New Cemetery of All Saints, South Lynn, 
Norfolk. 2 Engravings. 6d. 


OLDKNOW.—Hymns for the Service of the Church. Edited -by 
the Rev. J. Oldknow. New Edition 1s. 


ORDER FOR PRIME. Prayers for Early Morn. Price 44. 


ORDER FOR COMPLINE; or Prayers before Bed-time. 4d. 


ORDER oe, SEXTS AND NONES.. Prayers for.12 and 

o’cloc 1 

AN ORDER OF PSALMS for Singing on each Sunday and 
Festival. Selected from the Old and New Versions of the Psalms, 
by the Rev. M. Walcott, M.A. Ona sheet, 2d. 

ORGANS (A short account of) built in England from the Reign of 
Charles the First to the present time. With designs by the late 
A. W. Pugin, Esq. Fcap. 8vo. 66 Re ; 


ORLEBAR.—Christmas Eve and other Poems, by Mrs. Cutibert 
Orlebar. 1s. 


OSMOND.—Christian Memorials; being a series of Designs, by 
William Osmond, Jun., Salisbury. 4to. cloth, 15s.. 


OXLEE.—The Christian Doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation 
considered and maintained on the Principles of Judaism. . By 
the late Rev. John Oxlee, M.A., Rector of Molesworth, Hunts. 

Vol. I. (1815.) On the Holy Trinity. 10s. 

Vol, IT. (1820.) The Doctrine of the Incarnation. 108. — 

Vol. III. (1850.) The Doctrine of the Incarnation as to our 
Loxp’s office and work. 10s. 


OXLEB.—tThree Sermons (1821) on the Power, Origin, and Succes. 
sion of the Christian Hierarchy, and especially that of the Church 
of England, with Copious Notes and Tables of the Succession of 
Bishops. 10s. 6d. 


OXLEWSN.—tThree Letters to Mr. C. Wellbeloved, (1934) Tutor of the 
Unitarian College, York, occasioned by his Attack on the Charge 
of Archdeacon Wrangham.—Strictures on Separation nom the 
Church.—The Athanasian Creed, &c. 48. 6d. 


OXLEE.—Three Letters, (1925), addressed to the Rev. Frederick 
Nolan, Vicar of Prittlewell, on his erroneous criticisms aod mis- 
statements in the Christian Remembrancer, relative to the Text of 
the Heavenly Witnesses, &c. 3s. 6d. 


OXLED.—Three Letters (1827) to the Archbishop of Cashel on the 
Recent Apocryphal publications of his Grace, and on the Annota- 
tions respecting them. 5s. 6d. 


OXLEEB.—A Reply to the Letter of the Rev. B. a aces of sue 
forth College, 1833. 6d. 
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OXLEE.—Three Letters (1842) humbly addressed to the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the inexpediency and futility of any 
attempt to convert the Jews to the Christian Faith in the way and 
manner hitherto practised, being a general discussion of the whole 
Jewish Question. 48. 


OXLEE.—Three more Letters (1845) in continuation of the same 
, Subject. 3a. 


PACKER.—Sermonus on the Loko s Prayer, by the Rev. J. G. 
Packer, M.A., Incumbent of S, Peter’s, Bethnal Green. 38. 6d. 


PAGET.—The Living and the Dead. Sermons on the Burial Ser- 
vice, by the Rev. F. E. Paget, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


PAGET.—Sermons on the Duties of Daily Life. 66. 6d. 
PAGET.—Sermons on the Saints’ Days and Festivals. 7s. 


PAGET.—The Christian’s Day. New edition, square 24mo. 3s. Gd. ; 
morocco, 6s. 


PAGET.—Sarsum Corda: Aids to Private Devotion. Collected from 
the Writings of English Churchmen. Compiled by the Rev. F: E. 
Paget. 58.; morocco, 7s. 6d. A Companion to the Christian’s Day. 


PAGET.—Prayers for Labouring Lads. 14d. 


PAGIE'T.— Prayers on behalfof the Church and her Children in Timés 
of Trouble. Compiled by the Rev. F. E. Paget. 1s. 


PAGET.—Tract upon Tombstones; or Suggestions for Persons in- 
tending to set up Monuments. With Engravings. 1s. 


‘PAGET.—Memoranda Parochialia, or the Parish Priest’s Pocket 
Book. 3s. 6d., double size 5s. 
PAGET.—Milford Malvoisin ; or, Pews and Pewholders. 3s. 


PAGET.—S. Antholin’s; or, Old Churches and New. New edition. 
ls. 


PAGET.—The Warden of Berkingholt. 58. Cheap edition, 28. 8d. 


PAGET.—How to Spend Sunday Well.and Happily. Ona card. 
1d., 25 for 2s. 


PALEY. —Ecclesiologist’s Guide to the Churches within a circuit 
of Seven Miles round Cambridge. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 28, 


PALMER.— Dissertations on some subjects relating to the ‘Or. 
thodox’’ Communion. By the Rev. W. Palmer, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the ‘Tales of a Londan 
Parish.’’ In a packet, price ls. 6d. 


PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the ‘‘Seven cores 
Works of Mercy.” 6d. 


PAYNE.—Deceeus, or the Dawn of To-morrow; and the Bond. 
child, or the Bird of Fiducia. Two Allegories. By Isabel] Jannette 
Payne. Cloth 1s. Separately 6d. each. 
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PHARSON.—Stories on the Eight Beatitudes, by the Rev. G. F.. 
Pearson. 1s. cloth, or in a packet. 


PEARSON.—Stories of Christian Joy and Sorrow, or Home Tales, 
by the Rev. H. D. Pearson, containing Little Rute Gray, Holy 
Stone, Hugh, Old Oliver Dale. Price 1s. ; separately,.4d. each.. 


PHREIRA.—tTentativa Theologica. Por P. Antonio Pereira de 
Figueredo. Translated by the Rev. E. H. Landon, M.&. 9a. 


PIOUS CHURCHMAN : a Manual of Devotion and Spiritual 
Instruction. 1s. 4d. 


PHIPPS.—Catechism on the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. E. J. 
Phipps, 18mo. Is. 


PLEA FOR INDUSTRIAL SOHOOLS, with a Short 
Sketch of the Progress of the National and Industrial Schools of 
Finchley. By one of the Editors of “‘the Finchley Manuals.’* 
Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


POCKET MANUAL OF PRAYERS. Fourth edition, with 
considerable additions, 6d. Cloth, with the Collects, 19, ;, blue 
calf, 2s. (This is the most complete Manual published.) 


FPOBMS.on Subjects. in the Old. Testament. Part I. Genesis—Exo-. 
dos. By C. F. A., author of “ Hymns for Little Children,’” &c. 
price 6d in printed paper cover; 1s, in embossed cloth ; 3s. 6d. in 
morocco. 


POLAND.—Pearis Strung, adapted for Short Perusal, by the Rev. 
F. W. Poland. te. 6d. 


POOLE.—Twelve Sermons on the Holy Communion, by the Rev.. 
G. A. Poole, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 68: 


POOLE.—Churches of Scarborough and the Neighbourhood, by the 
Rev. G. A. Poole, and John Weat Hugall, Architect. Cloth, 
8s. 6d., paper 2s. Od. 


POOLE.—History of Ecclesiastical Architecture in England; hy the 
Rev. G. A. Poole, M.A. Large 8vo. vol., 78. 6d. 


POOLE.—Chorches, their Structure, Arrangement, Ornaments, 
&c., by the Rev. G. A. Poole. ts. 6d., cloth 2s. 6d. 


POOLHE,—History of England. From the First Invasior to Queen 
Victoria, by ‘Rev: G. A. Poole, M.A., 2 vols. cloth, gs. 


POOLD.—Sir Raoul de Broc and his Son Pristram, a Tale of the- 
Twelfth Century, by the Rev. G. A. Poole, M.A. 28. 6d. 


POT'T.—Confirmatton Lectures dettvered to a Village Congregation- 
in the Diocese of Oxford. By Alfred Pott, M.A. @nd edition, 
reduced to 2s, to induce.e large circulation. 


POT P.—Viltage Lectures on the Sacraments and Occasional Services 
ofthe Church. Price 
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Prayers. 


Prayers for a Husband and Wife. 2d. Ditto 6d. 
Prayers for a Sick Room. 3s. 6d. per hundred. 
Prayers. for Different Hours.of the Day. 9s. 6d. per hundred. 


Prayers and Directions for Morning and Evening. By F. H. M. 
On a large card, price 3d. 


Prayers for the use of Parochial Schools. By F. H. M.. 6d. 
Prayers and Rules for the Ordering and Use of a Church Guild. 1s. 
Prayers and Self-Examination for Children. 3d. 
Private Devotions as enjoined by the Holy Eastern Church for the use 
of her Members. Translated from the original. 1s. 
Private Devotion, a Short Form for the Use of Children. 1d. 
sive Prayers and Directions. In four parts, bound, 2d.; in 
sets of four, 24d. 
Simple Prayers for Little Children, by the author of ** Devotions for 
the Sick Room,’’ &c. 2d. 
Prayers for Young Persons, by the same author. 4. 
Prayers for Littie Children and Young Persons. 6d., cloth 8d. 
Simple Prayers for Morning. and Bvening for Working Boys. 58, 
per 100. 
Prayers for Working Men. By the Rev..W. J. Bntler. 2d. 
Daily Prayers for Labouring Lads. By the Rev. F. E. Paget.. 14d. 
Prayers for the Labouring Classes. No. L., for the Reader, 4d. 
; No. IT., for the Family, 3d. 
Short Prayers for Morning and Night, for the Use of the Faithful 
Children of the Church. 2d: 
The Sum of the Catholic Faith. Extracted from Bishop Cosin’s 
Devotions.. 3d. 4 
Prayers for the Use of all wito are engaged in the Work of Church 
Education. 2d. 
A Mannal of Datly Prayers. for Persons who are much hindered by 
the Duties of their calling. . 
Hymns for the Hours of Prayer. 2.. 


PREACHING OF CHRIST. A Series of Sixty. Sermons 
for the People. By the Author of the **Christian Servant’s 
Book.” 5s8.ina packet. Wrappers for the Sermons, 9d. for 25. 
Fine paper edition 8s. 6d. cloth.. 


PRICHARD.—Sermons, by the late Rev: James Cowles Prichard, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 


PRISONERS OF CRAIGMACATRE. 4A Story of the ‘46.” 
Edited by the Author of ‘‘ The Divine Master,”’ &c. 1s. 


PSALMS, Selections from the Old and New: Versions of the, as 
-used at Christ Charch, 8S. Pancras. is. 6d. 
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THE PSALTER, or Seven Ordinary Hours of Prayer, according 
to the use of the Church of Saram. Beautifully luminated and 
bound in antique parchment. 36s. 


THE PSALTER, or Psalms of David. Pointed for Chanting, by 
the Rector, Curate, and Organist of S. Andrew's, Bradfield, Berks. 
Roan, 28.3 calf, 38. Also in sheets, for binding with the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


PURCHAS.—The Book of Feasts: Homilies for the Saints’ Days. 
By the Rev. J. Purchas, M.A. Price 6s 


PYH.—A Short Ecclesiastical History: from the eonclusion of the 
Acts a the Apostles, to the Council of Nice, a.p. 325. By the 
Rev. H. J. Pye. 18. 6d. 


Practical Christian's Librarp. 


ANDREWES.—Parochia]l Sermons, by Bishop Lancelot An- 
drewes. 2s. 


BRECHIN.—Commentary on the Seven Penitential ‘Psalras : 
chiefly from ancient sources. gd. and 1s. cloth; 1s. 6d. bound. 


CONTHNTMENT, oe Art of, by the author. of the “‘ Whole 
Daty of Man.” 1s. 6 


acdater ah .—Collection of Private Devotions, by Bishop Cosin. Is.; 
r) 3s. ; 


FALLOW.—A Selection of Hymns for the use of S. Andrew’s, 
Wells Street. 18. 6d. Ditto, with those for Private Use. 2s. 


HORNECK.—Daily Exercises: taken from. Horneck’s Happy 
Ascetic. gd. 


JOHNS.—Fourteen Meditations of John ‘Gerhard, done into 
English by the Rev. B.G. Johas, 6d. 


KEN, Bp. .—The Practice of Divine Love; an Exposition upon the 
Chur Catechism, by Bishop Ken. gd. 


KETTLEWELL.—A Companion for the Penitent, by. the Rev. 
John Kettlewell. ad. 


MANUAL, the Young Churchman’s: Meditations on the Chief 
Truths of. Religion. 1s. 


NELSON.—A Guide to the Holy Communion, with Suitable Devo- 
tions, by Robert Nelson. ad. 


SANDERSON.—tThe Christian Man a Contented Man, by Bishop 
Sanderson. 9d. 


SCUDAMORE.—Steps to the Altar; a Manual for the Blessed 
Kucharist, by W. E. Scudamore, ~— Cloth, 1s.;. Calf,. 3s.; 
cheap edition, 6d. . 
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SUCKLIN G.—A Manual of Devotions for Confirmation and First 
Communion. By the late Rev. R. A. Suckling. 6d. 

TAYLOR.—The History of the Life and Death of our Ever- 
blessed Saviour, Jesus Curist: abridged from Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. 1s. 6d. 


TAY LOR.—Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. 8d. 


QUESTIONS “AND ANSWERS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE CHURCH CATECHISM. For the Use of 
Young Persons. New Edition. Cloth 8d. 

QUESTIONS FOR SELF-EXAMINATION for the Use 
of the Clergy. 6d. 


QUESTIONS on Christian Doctrine and Practice. 1d. => 

READING LESSONS from Scripture History, for the Use of 
Schools. Royal 18mo., limp cloth, 8d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 
New Edition with Appendix. 6d. 

REDHEAD.—The Better Lard.’ The Poetry by Felicia Hemans. 
The Music by R. Redhead. 3s. 

REFLECTIONS, Meditations, and Prayers, on the Holy Life 
and Passion of our Lorp. By the author of ‘ Devotions for the 
Sick Room.’ New edition, 7s. 


REFORMATION, Progress of the Church of England since the, 
6d., cloth 9d. 


a VILLAGE; oF, Past and Present. | Feap. 6vo. 

clo 8. 

REGISTER OF BAPTISMS, -MARRIAGES, AND 
BURIALS, on Parchment and Paper. : 

REGISTER OF PERSONS CONFIRMED AND 
ADMITTED TO HOLY COMMUNION, For 500 
names, 48.6d. For 1000 names 78: 6d. haif-bound. Paper 2s. 6d. 
per quire. 

REVELATION, The, of Jesus Cuaisr, explained agreeably to 
the Analogy of Holy Scriptare.. By a Clergyman. 14s. 

“It must be confessed that he has sought the key in the only place 
in which it can be found, in the Holy. Scriptures, in a proper spirit, and 
by a proper light." —Morning Post, 

RICKARDS.—Short Sermons for Family: Reading. By the Rev. 
S. Rickards. 9s. 

RICKARDS.—The Christian Householder ; or Guide to Family 
Prayer, with occasional prayers: By the Rev. 8. Rickards. Second 
edition. 1s. 6d. 

RIGHT.OF ALL THE BAPTIZED to be Present 
at the Celebration of the Holy Communion. 64. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By the Rev. J. F. Russell. 38. 


ROSE.—Morniog and Evening Prayers, selected by the mat H. J. 
Rose, M.A., when Vicar of Horsham, 6d. 
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RUSSELL.—The Judgment of the Angitcam Church. (Posterior ta 
the Reformation) on the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture, &c., by the 
’ Rev. J. F. Rassell, B.C.L. 108. 6d. 


RUSSELL.—Lays concerning the Early Church, by the Rev. J. F. 
Russell. 1s. 6d. 


RUTH OSBORNE, the Narse. Price 6d. 


8. ALBAN?’S; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the Author of “ Fhe 
Divine Master.”” Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


SAMUEL: a Story for Choristers. 1s., cloth 18. 6d. 


SCATTERED LEAVES from a Churchman's Diary. ts. 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
rp ntoshaaae a the Author of “Abbey Ghureb.” Sécond 
tion. 48. 6d. 


SOHOOL CHECK CARD of.Attendance. 33. 6d. per 160. 
SCOTT.—Twelve Sermans, by the Rev. Robert Scott,M.A. i8mes 
' 78. 


SCRIPTURBD HISTORY for the Young. By the Author ef 
** Reflections, Meditations,”? &e. Old and New Testaments. 
8s. 6d., or with 16 engravings 4s. 6d. 


SELECT PLAYS FROM SHAKSPERARE. 33. 6d. 


SMRMONS REGISTER, by which an account may be kept 
of Sermons, the number, subject, and when preached. 1s.. 


SHVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MBRCY, illustrated 
in Seven Outline Engravings. 3s. 6d. plain; 5s. coloured. For 
hanging in Schools. 


SBVEN. SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY, illustrated 
in Seven Outline Engravings. 38. 6d. plain; 5s. coloased, For 
banging in Schools. 


SHORT DEVOTIONAL SBRVICH FOR LENT, for 
Private and.Public Use. 6d.. 


SHORT DEVOTIONS FOR THE SEASONS:. 
Compiled fos Parochial Distribution, by F. H, M. ‘ 

Devotions for the Season of Advent and Christmas. 1d., or 78. per 100. 

Devotions for Lent. 4d., or 38. 6d. per 100. 

Devotions:for Holy Week and Easter Eve. 4d.,.or 36. 6d. per 100.. 

Devotions for Easter to Ascension. 1d., or 78. per 108. 

Devotions for the Festival of the Ascension. 4d., op 3s. 6d. per 108. 

Devotions for Whitsuntide. 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

Devotions for the Festival of the Holy Trinity. 4d., or 38. 6d. per 100. 


SLIGHT.—The First Captivity and: Destruction of Jerusaiem,: a 
Tale, by the Rev. H. Spencer Slight, B.D. 7s. Gd. ;. calf, .10s..6d. 
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8. M.—The Maiden Aunt’s Tales. By the Anthor of “The Use of 
Sunshine,” ** Nina,’”’ &c. 4s. 6d. 


SMITH.—Sermons preached in Holy Week, by the Rev. C. F. 
Smith, B.A., Vicar of Crediton. 6s. 


SMIT'H.—The Devout Chorister. Thoughts on bis Vocation, and a 
Manual of Devotions for his use. By Thomas F. Smith, B.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College. Cioth, 9s. ; calf, 3s. Cheap edition, 1s. 


SMITH.—Family Prayers, a Selection of Prayers of the Church 
of England. By Josiah W. Smith, Esq., B.C.L., Cantab., Bar- 
rister at Law. 1s.; paper cover, 6d. 


SMITH.—Kiog Alfred’s Hymn. ‘As the Sun to brighter Skies.” 
Arranged to ancient music, by Dr. Smith. 6d. 


SMITH.—The Church Catechism illustrated by the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, by the Rev. Rowland Smith, M.A, 4d. 


SONGS AND HYMNS FOR THE NURSERY 
adapted to Original Music. By the author of the “‘ Fairy Bower.” 
Small 4to., cloth 3s. 6d. 


SPELMAN. — History and Fate of Sacrilege. New Edition. 
Demy 8svo. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SPERLING.—Charch Walks in Middlesex: being a Series of Ec- 
clesiological Notes, with Appendix to the present time. By John 
Hanson Sperling, B.A. 38. 6d. 


THE SPONSOR’S DUTY. To be given at Baptisms. On thin 
card, 28. 6d. per 100. 


STORY OF A DREAM, or the Mother's Christian Version 
of Little Red Riding Hood. 1s. 


STRETTON.— Guide to the Infirm, Sick, and Dying. By the Rev. 
' Henry Stretton, M.A., Incumbent of S. Mary Magdalene, Chiswick, 
one of the Compilers of the Visitatio Infirrmorum. Price 7s. 


STRETTON.—The Acts of S. Mary Magdalene Considered in Sixe 
teen Sermons, by the Rev. H. Stretton, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


STRETTON .—The Church Catechism explained and annotated 
principally as an aid to the Clergy in Catechizing in Churches. 
Part I. Price 1s. 


STRETTON.—The Child’s Catechism. By the Rev. H. Stretton. 
M.A. Id. ° 


STRETTON.—Church Hymns, for the Sundays, Festivals, and 
other Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year. Compiled, with an In- 
troduction, by the Rev. H. Stretton, M.A. Is. 6d. 


SUCKLING.—Memoir of the Rev. R. A. Suckling, with Cor- 
respondence. By the Rev. I. Williams, B.D. New Edition, 
Feap. 8vo., price 5s. The Sermons separately, 5a. 
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SUCKILLING.—Sermons, by the late Rev. R. A. Suckling. Edited 
by the Rev. I. Williams, B.D. New Edition, 5s. 


SUCKLING.—Family Prayers adapted to the.course of the Eccle- 
siastical Year. By the late Rev. R. A. Suckling. 1s. Cheap 
edition, 6d. : 


SUCK LIN G.—Holiness in the Priest’s Household. Second edition. 
By the late Rev. R. A. Suckling. 6d. 
SUNDAY:A Poem. ByP.F. Price 4d. 


SUNDAY ALPHABET, The Little Christian’s. 4d.; enamel 
wrapper, 6d.; coloured, 1s. 


SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. Three Tales. 2s. 


SUSAN SPELLMAN ; a Tale of the Silk Mills. By the Author 
af ‘Betty Cornwell.” 6d. 


SUNSETTING ; or, Old Age in its Glory: a story of happiness, 
peace, and contentment. 6d. 


SUNTER’S Ornamental Designs for Gravestones. On asheet, 2s. 
SUSANNA.—A “Home Tale.” Price 6d. 


TALES OF FEMALE HEROISM. Illustrated by Warren. 
28. - 


TALS OF ADVENTURE BY SEA AND LAND. 
s. 6d. 


TRATLH.—Lives of Eminent English Divines, by the Rev. W. H. 
Teale, M.A. With engravings. 5s. 
Life of Bishop Andrewes, 18. Life of Dr. Hammond, 1s. 
Life of Bishop Bull, 9d. Life of Bishop Wilson, Is. 
Life of Jones of Nayland. 1s. 
“THE THREEFOLD HEAVENS OF GLORIOUS 
are The words from the “‘Cathedral.”” The music 
y M.A. W. Is. 


THOMPSON.—Davidica. Twelve Practical Sermons on the Life 
and Character of David, King of Israel, published in 1827. By 
Henry Thompson, M.A. Demy 8vo. 3s.; by post 3s. 6d. 


THOMPSON.—Concionalia; Outlines of Sermons for Parochial 
Use throughout the Year. By the Rev. Henry Thompson, M.A. 
Two vols., 128. 

THOMPSON .— Original Ballads, by Living Authors, 1850. Edited 
by the Rev. H. Thompson, M.A. With beautiful Illustrations. 
10s. 6d., morocco 15s. 

THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE. Post svo. 3s. 6d. 

TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 

TOMLINS.—Sermons for the Holy Seasons, by the Rev. R. Tom- 
lins, M.A. 5s. 


TOMLIN S.—The Place where Prayer was wont to be made. By 
the Rev. R. Tomlins. 1d., or 78. per hundred. 
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TOMLINS.—Advent Sermons (Second Series). The Four Night 
Watches; being Four Sermons on Childhood, Youth, Manhood, 
Age, illustrated by copious references to the Apvent SERVICES. 
By the Rev. R. Tomlins, M.A. 1s. 6d. : 

TOOGOOD.—The Summer Lake. A Collection of Poems by Mrs. 
Toogood, Author of ‘‘ Sketches of Church History,” and ‘' History 
of Greece.’® Fcap. 8vo. cloth 4s. 


TOOGOOD.—History of Greece, for Schools and Families, by Mrs. 
Toogood. 78. 


TOOGOOD.—Ellen Lutwidge. APopularTale. By Mrs. Toogood. 
is. 6d., cloth 2s. » 

TORRY.—Life and Times of the late Bishop Torry. Edited by the 
Rev. J. B. Pratt, and the Rev. G. Rorison. Preparing for Publi- 
cation. Subscribers’ names received. 


TOWER ae ILDERS, and the Two Merchants: Two Alle- 
gories. 9d. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL; or, the Power of Example. 6d. 

TRUEFITT.—Architectural Sketches on the Continent, by George 
Truefitt. Sixty Engraved Subjects, 10s. 6d. 

TRUEFITT.—Designs for Country Churches. Imperial éto., 30s. 

TUCKER.—The Psalms, with Notes showing their Prophetic and 
Christian Character. By the Rev. W. H. Tucker. 5s. 


TUT E.—Holy Times and Scenes, by the Rev. J.S.Tute. 38. Second 
Series, 3s. 


TUTE.—tThe Champion of the Cross: an Allegory. By the Rev. 
‘J. S. Tate, B.A. 28. 6d. 


THE TWO GUARDIANS; or, Home in this World. By the 
Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 6s. 


VANCE.—Sermons; with a Voice from Mines and Furnace. By 
the Rev. W. F. Vance, M.A. 8vo.cloth 10s. The Voice from the 
Mines, separately 1s. 6d. 


Boda aa Merle, and other Tales, by Mrs. Frances Vidal. 

38. oe 

WAKEFIELD.—Charades from History, Geography, and Bio- 
graphy, by Eliza Wakefield. 18. 6d. . 

WAKEFIELD.—Mental Exercises for Juvenile Minds. 2s. 

WARD.—Family Offices for the Sundays, Festivals and Fasts. By 
the Rev. W. P. Ward, M.A. 38. 

WARING.—Annuals and Perennials; or, Seed-time and Harvest. 
By C. M. Waring. Demy 8vo., beautifully Illustrated, 5s. 


WATSON.—Sermons for Sundays, Festivals, Fasts, &c. Edited 
by the Rev. A. Watson, M.A. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
mae Series, 1 vol.— From Whitsunday to theClose of the Church’s 


. Year. 
2nd Series, 3 vols.—From 1st Sunday in Advent to the 25th 
Sunday after Trinity. 


8rd Series, 1 vol.—Some occasional offices of the Prayer Book. 
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WATSON.—The Seven Sayings on the Cross. Sermons, by the 
Rev. A. Watson. 6s. 


WATSON.—First Doctrines and Early Practice. Sermons for the 
Young. 2s. 6d., limp 28. 

WATSON.—Jesusthe Giver and Fuifillerof the New Law. Eight 
Sermons on the Beatitudes. 58. 6d. 


WATSON.—Churchman’s Sunday Evenings at Home. Family 
Readings, by the Rev. A. Watson. 148. ; calf, 186.; morocco, 218. 


WATSON.—The Devout Churchman; or, Daily Meditations from 
Advent to Advent. Edited by the Rev. A. Wateon, M.A. Two 
vols. 158.; calf, 220@ 


WATSON.—Apology for the Plain Sense of the Prayer Book on 
Holy Baptism. 4s. 


WATSON.—A Catechism on the Book of Common Prayer, by the 
Rev. Alexander Watson, M.A. Partly printed. 


WEBB.—Sketches of Continental Ecclesiology. Ecclesiological 
Notes in Belgium, &e., by the Rev. B. Webb, M.A. With ene- 
gravings. 78. 6d. 


WEBST.—On the Figores and Types of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. J. R. West, Vicar of Wrawby with Glandford Brigg, late 
Fellow of Clare Hall. 1s. 6d. 


WHITING.—Rural Thoughts and Scenes, by W. Whiting. 6s. 


WILBRAHAM.—Tales for my Godson. Translated from the 
: German, by Frances M. Wilbraham. 38. 


WILLLAMS.—The Altar; or Meditations in Verse on the Holy 
Communion. By the author of ‘‘ The CathedraL”’ 5s. 


WILLLAMS.— Hymns on the Catechism. 6d., cloth is, 

WILLIAMS.—Ancient Hymns for Children. By the Rev I. Wil- 
liams, B.D. 18. 6d. 

WILMSHURST.—Six Sermons, by the Rev. A. T. Wilmsharat. 38. 


Wi£ILSON.—New Zealand, and other Poems. By Mrs. Robert 
Wilson. 58. 6d. 


WOODFORD.—Four Lectures on Church History, delivered in 
Advent, 1851. By the Rev. J. R. Woodford. 1s. 6d. 


WOODFORD.—Sermons preached in various Churches of Brie- 
tol. Second Edition. 658. 

WOODWARD.—Demoniacal Possession ; its Nature and Cessa- 
tion. A prize essay, by the Rev. T. Woodward, M.A, 2s. 


WREATH OF LILIES. AGift forthe Young. 38. 6d. 
An easy Commentary and Verse of the various events in the Life of 
the Blessed Virgin. 
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Peo Series of Christian Biography. 


In no branch of devational literature is the Church of England so 
deficient, as in Biography. Whether we look to the Fathers of the 
Primitive and undivided Church, or to those great and good men by 
whom the Gospel was brought into this land : to those who have toiled 
and suffered in its defence in every age; or to those who in the privacy 
of their own homes have lived the most saintly lives among us, there 
is no accessible reeord concerning them which we can place in the 
hands of our people. From these sources it will be the object of the 
present undertaking to provide a series of interesting Biographical 
Sketches for general reading. 


Already published. 
No. 1. The Life of Nicholas Ferrar. 28. 6d. 
No. 3. The Life of James Bonnell. 28. 6d. 
No. 8. The Life of S. Boniface. 2s. 6d. 
No. 4. The Lives of Eminent Russian Prelates: Nikon, 8. Deme. 
; trius, and Michael. With an Introduction on the History, 
Geography, and Religious Constitution of Russia. 3s. 6d. 


The following original lives will appear at short intervals. 


Dr. Richard Steward. : King Charles I. 
Archbishop Laud. De Renty. 
Bishop Horne. Alcuin. 


Others will apeedily follow. 
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CLASSIFIED PRICE LIST 


OF 


REDWARD BOOKS, 


AND 


BOOKS FOR LENDING LIBRARIES. 


PENNY. 
THE SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY.— 


In Seven Tales. Ina Packet, or bound in ornamental] cover, 6d. 


THE SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY.— 


In a Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. A Packet of Six Tales, contain- 
aul oar Six pimeren Ways of Spendinga Half-Holiday. In a Packet, 
ce 6d 


THE YOUN G SOLDIERS, or THE DOUBLE BIRTH- 
DAY; and other Tales. A packetof Seven Tales, or bound, 6d. 


THE SCHOLAR’S NOSEGAY. Being a series of Tales 


and Conversations on Flowers. In a packet, containing 13, price 
ls.; or neatly bound, 1s. 6d 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT, ETC. For Little Children. 
In a Packet, price Js.; or bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


STORIES AND LESSONS ON THE FESTIVALS, 
FASTS, AND SAINTS’ DAYS. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d. the set. 
In 3 vols., ornamental cloth, 3s. 


Vou. I. Vou. Il. Vou, III. 
Advent S. Andrew S. Mark 
Christmas Day S. Thomas SS. Philip and James 
Epiphany 8. Stephen S. Barnabas 
Ash Wednesday S. John the Evangelist|S. Adal the Baptist 
Good Friday The Holy Innocents |S. Pete 
Easter Eve Circumcision a Jamies 
Easter Day Conversion of 8. Paul 3. Bartholomew 
Ascension Day Purification S. Matthew 
Whitsunday S. Matthias S. Michael & All Angels 
Trinity Sunday Annunciation S. Luke 


8S. Simon and Jude 
All Saints 
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PENNY. 


(ConTINUED.) 


In packets of 6; price 6d. 





The Root of Bitterness What is Liberty? 
Sunday in the Country Cicely and Agnes 
The Allotment Ground The First Shilling 
Hymns for Infant Children Questions on Christian Doc- 
How to be a Martyr trine and Practice 
TWOPENOE. 
In Packets of 13. Price 3s. 

The Two Sheep : Dishonesty 

Little Stories for Little Children The Little Lace Girl 

** J am so happy”’ The Ravens 

The Brother’s Sacrifice The Cat and her Kittens 

The Dumb Boy How to be Useful and Happy 


Margaret Hunt 
The Sprajned Ancle 


Rose Eglinton 

Pattie Grahame 

Tale of a Tortoise 

Elements of English History 
Lucy Ford 


A Few Prayers and a Few Words 
about Prayer 

The Prize 

Annandale 

William Dale 

Mary Wilson, or Self-Denial_ 

Woud Carver; orS. Barnabas’ Day 


THREEPENCE. 


In Packets of 13. 


Life of Dr. Allestree 
Neale’s Hymns for Children. 
lst Series 
Ditto 2nd Series 
Ditto 


$rd Series 
Siannah and Alice 
Phoebe, or the Hospital 
Selection from Ancient Church 


Price 3s, 


Hymns for: Children: of: the 
Caurch of England 

Maurice Favell | 

The Primroses 

London Pride 

Midsummer Day 

Moral Songs 

Lessons for every Day in the 


Hymns Week 

Hymns for Little Children 
FPOURPENCE. 
First Serizs.—In a Packet of 13, price 4s. 

The Singers The Drunkard’s Boy 
The Wake The Cottage in the Lane 
The Pancake Bell The Bailroad Boy 
Beating the Bounds Robert Lee 
The Bonfire Annie’s Grave ‘ 
Hallowmas Eve Mary Cooper - 


A Sanday Walk and.a Sanday Talk 
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FOUBPENCE. (Conrinvzp.) 
Sxconp Sexizs.—In a packet of 13, price 4s. 


Legend of 8. Dorothea 
Dream of 8. Perpetua 
Siege of Nisibis 

Christian Heroism 

The Little Miners 

The Secret 

Little Willie, the Lame Boy 


Smith’s Church Catechism fllus- 
trated 

The Schoolmaster ; a Tale of the 

My Godmother’s Letter 


Worshipping the Lorp in the 
cf of Holiness. 


Little Ruth Gray 
Old Oliver Dale 
. Holystone, or the Two Penitents 


Try Again 

Miss Peck’s Adventures 

A Day’s Pleasare 

Flora and her Children 

Ellen Meyrick 

Consolation, or Benefits of Inter- 
cessory Prayer 


The Christian’s Converse 

Horneck’s Lives of the Primitive 
Christians 

Waysof overeoming Temptation. 

Easy Lessons on the Church 
Services 

Easy Lessons for the Festivals 
and Fasts 

Sibyl Marchant 

Mangin’s Catechism on the 
Church 


SIXPENCE. 
In a Packet of 13. Price 6s. 


The Island Choir 

The Mystery of Marking 

The Shepherds of Bethlehem 

Honor Delafont 

Rachel] Ashburn 

Amy, the King’s Danghter 

Sister’s Care. By the Author of 
*¢ Michael the Chorister’’ 


The Christian Child's Book. Pt. I. 
Ditto Part 


Hymns for Little Children 

The Garden in the Wilderness 

Harry and Archie. Part I. 

Ditto Part IT. 

Daily Life of the Christian Child 

Last Sleep of the Christian Child 

Frederic Lambert; or, the Stu- 
dent of Leipsig 

Tbe Ten Commandments in Verse 

The Penitent’s Path 

Easy Tales for Little Children 

Little Stories for Little Children 

Gerhard’s Meditations 

Harry and Walter . 

Beceeus 

The Bond-child 


A Sunset Reverie 
Sunsetting; or, Old Age in its 


Glory 
The Precious Stones of the King’s 
House 
Stories on the Lorn’s Prayer 
Stories on the Commandments 
The Garden in the Wilderness 


Susan Spellman 

Betty Cornwell.and her Grand- 
children 

Susanna 

Ruth Osborne 


Poems on Old Testament Sub. 


jects. Part lI. 

Young Soldiers, bds. 

Progress of the Church since the 
Reformation 

Michael the Chorister 

Edward Trueman 

Bird-keeping Boy 

The Friends 

Lucy Parker 

Olive Lester 


Village Story 


Harriett and hor Sister. 


= 
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SIXPENCE. 


ist Series 
2nd Series 
Manual for Confirmation 
Devotions for Schoolboys 
Portions of the Psalms 
A Catechism of the Holy Days 
Mary Mansfield 


Lives of Englishmen. 
Ditto 


(ConTINUED.) 


Path of Life 

Trebursaye School 

The Seven Corporal Works of 
Mercy, bds. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of 
Mercy, bds. 

Recollections of a Soldier’s Widow 


EIGHTPENCE. 


Taylor’s ce Judgment, Hea- 
ven, an 

Plain Reading Lessons 
Scripture History 

Nelson's Guide to the Holy,Com- 
munion 


from 


Kettlewell’s Companion for the 
Penitent 

Moral Songs, paper cover 

Hymns on the Catechism 

Finchley Manual—Needlework 


NINEPENCE. 


Moral Songs, in Three Parts 

Ken’s Practice of Divine Love 

Sanderson’s Christian Content- 
ment 

Progress of the Charch since the 
Reformation, cloth 

New Year’s Eve 


Horneck’s Daily Exercises 
Life of Bishop Bull 

Life of Jones of Nayland 
Cousin Rachel. Four Parts 
Tower Builders 

Treasure Keeper 


TENPENCE. 
Finchley Manuals, Cooking Neale’s Hymns for the Sick, stiff 
Ditto, Gardening cover 
Ditto, Household Work | Lives of Englishmen. 3rd Series 
Ditto, Domestic Fowls Portions of the Psalms, cloth 


Mystery of Marking, cloth 


ONE SHILLING. 


The Christian Child’s Book, cloth 
Gresley’s Treatise on the Church 
Hymos for Little Children, cloth 
Poems on Old Testament Sub- 
jects. Part I., cl. 
Hymns on Scripture Characters 
Moral Songs, cloth 
Monfo’s Dark River, stiff cover 
Monro’s Vast Army, ditto 
Monro’s Combatants ditto 
Monro’s Revellers, &c. ditto 
Monro’s Harry and Archie, com- 
plete 


The Young Churchman’s Manual 

Commentary on the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms 

Bessie Gray, cloth 

Samael; a Story for Choristers 

Tales of the Empire 

Neale’s Hymns for Children, cl. 

Steps to the Altar 

Cosin’s Private Devotions 

Self- Devotion 

Story of a Dream 

The Scholar’s Nosegay 

Fruits and Flowers 


e 
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ONE SHILLING. (Ceonrinvzp.) 


Sister’s Care, cloth 

Michael the Chorister, cloth 
Biddy Kavanagh, &c. 

Doctrine of the Cross illustrated 
Lays of the Church 

Gentle Influence, or the Cousin’s 


Visit 
Meeting in the Wilderness 
Stories on the Beatitudes 
Prisoners of Craigmacaire 
Treatise on the 84th Psalm bound 
Pearson’s Home Tales 
Fox’s Noble Army of Martyrs 
Paget’s 8. Antholin’s 
Life of Bishop Andrewes 
Life of Dr. Hammond 
Life of Bishop Wilson 
Edward Trueman, cloth 
Birdkeeping Boy, cloth 
A Drop in the Ocean 
Cinderellain verse 
Hopwood’s Child's Geography 
Johns’ Easy Dictation Lessons 
Johns’ Questions on the Penta- 
teuch 
Devout Chorister. 
Catechism on the Incarnation. 
Lives of Englishmen. 4th Series 


a 


Book of Anecdotes 

Shepherd of the Giant Mountain 

The Stream 

Follow Me 

Knight and the Enchanters 

Castle on the Rock 

Was it a Dream? and The New 
Churchyard 

Milman’s Way through the Desert 
(stiff cover) 

Milman’s Voices of Harvest 

Phipps’ Catechism on Scriptures 

Book of Church History 

Higher Claims 

Catechumen’s Instructer 

Little Annie and her Sisters 

Christmas Eve, and other Poems 

Amy, the King’s Daughter 

Hymne on the Catechism 

The Conceited Pig ; illustrated 

Deczeus, and the Bond-child, 
Two Allegories. 

Kings of England 

Charcoal Burners 

Flower’s Classical Tales 

Flower’s Tales of Faith and Pro- 
vidence 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


The Child’s New Lesson Book 

Christian’s Chamber Companion 

Finchley Manual of Cooking. 
Best Edition 

Gresley’s HolidayTales, stiffcover 

Taylor’s Life of Curist 

Russell’s Laysof the Early Church 

Was it a Dream? and the New 
Churchyard 

Williams’ Ancient Hymas for 
Children 

Wakefield's Five Hundred Cha- 
rades from History, &c. 
Robert Marshall, &c., cloth 

Charlton’s English Grammar 

Ivo and Verena, limp cloth 

The Christian Servant taught 

Toogood’s Elien Lutwidge 

Reformed Village 

The Christian Serrapt’s Book 


Pye’s Ecclesiastical Histo 
Fouqué’s Aslauga and her Rnight : 
Milman’s Voices of Harvest, cl. 
Neale’s Hymns for the Sick, cl. 
The Art of Contentment 

Popular Tales from the German 
Early Friendship 

The Swedish Brothers 

The Charcoal Burners, cloth 
Parish Tracts, (56 Tales) cloth 
Little Annie and her Sisters 


ough the Desert 
Margaret, an Olden Tale 

Poole’s Churches. 

Baok of Poetry ° 
What we are to Believe 

Tales of the Empire. 

Higher Claims 

Paget’s Luke Sharp 

Enthusiasm not Religion 


Milman’s Way, 
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Conversations on the Church Service, 1s. 3d. 
Tracts for the Working People, cloth, 1s. 4d. 


Paget’s Rich and Poor. 


2 Parts, 1s. 4d. each. 


Neale’s Christian Heroism, is. 4d. 


Going Home, 1s. 4d. 


ONE SHILLING AND EIGHTPENCE. 


Gresley’s Clement Walton, atiff 
cover 

Gresley’s Siege of Lichfield, do. 

Gresley’s Charles Lever, ditto 

History of Spain, ditto 

Neale’s English History, limp cl. 


Neale’s Church Tour, Part I. 
Ditto 


Part II. 
History of Portugal, limp cl. 


Heygate’s Manual of Devotion. 


1s. gd. 


TWO SHILLINGS. 


Neale’s Followers of the Lorp 

Adams’ Cressingham 

Benn’s Lays of the Hebrews 

Gresley’s Forest of Arden, stiff 
cover 

Gresley’s Church Clavering, do. 

Gresley’s Holiday Tales, ditto 

Bishop Andrewes’ Sermons 

Fox’s Noble Army of Martyrs 

Fox’s Rome, limp cl. 

Christian Servant’s Book, bound 

Ken’s Practice of Divine Love 

Stories of Youth and Childhood 

Ivo and Verena 

Book of Poetry 

Historical Tales 

Book of Fable and Allegory 

Arden’s Manual of Catechetical 
Instruction 

Neale’s Evenings at Sackville 
College 

Neale’s Christian Heroism 

Gresley’s Henri de Clermont 

Churton’s Lays of Faith and 
Loyalty 

The Manger of the Holy Night 

Bezant’s Geographical Questions 

Arnold’s History of Ireland 


Neale’s Christian Endurance 

Neale’s Stories from Heathen 
Mythology 

Neale’s Deeds of Faith 

Neale’s Greece, limp cloth 

Neale’s Followers of the Lorn 

Flower’s Tales of Faith and Pro- 
vidence 

Flower’s Classica] Tales 

Hymns for Public & Private Use 

Ken’s Preparatives for Death 

Smith’s Devout Chorister, cloth 

Domestic Tales for Youth 

Andersen's Tales for the Young 

Gulliver’s Travels 

Eothosiasm not Religion 

Mary and Mildred 

Scenes in the Lives of Christian 
Children 

Conversations with Cousin Ra- 
chel, Vol. I. 

Ditto, Vol. IL. 

Sunlight in the Clouds 

Stories of Holy Men and Women 

Wakefield’s Mental Exercises 

Toogood’s Ellen Lutwidge, cloth 

Sacred History. Old Test. 

Ditto New Test. 
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TWO SHILLINGS 


Short History of some Deacons 
in the Church 

Millard’s Historical Notices of 
Choristers 

Monro’s Dark River 

Monro’s Vast Army 

Monro’s Combatants 

Monro’s Revellers, &c. 

Paget’s Tales of Village Children 
VoL I. Ditto, Vol. 11. 

Guardian Angels 

Heygate’s Godfrey Davenant 

Heygate’s Godfrey Davenant at 
College 

Dunster’s Stories from Froissart 

Monro’s Stories of Cottagers 

The Child’s New Lesson Book, col. 

The Child’s Book of Ballads 

Hymns and Scenes of Childhood 

Margaret; an olden Tale 

Parish Tracts, cloth 

Poole’s Sir Raoul de Broc 

Baron’s Little Daughter and 
other Tales 

The Exiled Soul 

Tute’s Champion of the Cross 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs 

Mirror of Young Christians 

History of the French Revolution 

Tales of Female Hervism 

Paget’s Luke Sharp 

Hopwood’s Geography 

Loraine’s Lays of Israel 

Theodore, his Brother and Sisters 


Churchman’s Companion. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS, 


AND SIXPENCE. 


Pietas Metrica 

Neale’s Mirror of Faith 

The Island of Liberty 

Gresley’s Colton Green 

History of Portugal 

Poynings; a Tale of the Revolu- 
tio 


D 
pire English History for Chil- 


dren 
Neale’s Medieeval Hymns 
Johns’ History of Spain 
Festivals and Fasts for the Young 
Lives of Englishmen, Vol. I. 
Ditto Vol. II. 
Poole’sChurches, their structure, 
&c. (cloth) 
Lord of the Forest, bds. 
Vidal’s Esther Merle 
Little Alice 
Consecration and Desecration 
Snowball and other Tales 
Life of Nicholas Ferrar 
Life of James Bonnell 
Life of S. Boniface 
Lester’s Guardian Angels 
Langley School 
Landmarks of History (Ancient) 
Enthusiasm not Religion 
Goodrich’s Claudia 
Tales of Adventures by Sea and 


Land 
Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel 
Kempis’ Soliloquy of the Soul 
Neale’s Egyptian Wanderers 


Vols. I. and II. 28. gd. each, 


THREE SHILLINGS. 


Flower’s Reading Lessons for 
Schools 

Gresley’s Frank’s Trip to the 
Continent, stiff cover 

Johns’ Collects and Catechising 

Moberly’sStoriesfrom Herodotus 

Fox’s History of Rome 

Kings of England 

Landmarks of History (Middle 
Ages ) ; 

Beauties of German Literature 

Life of Dr. Johnson 

Popular Natural History 


Time of the End 

Paget’s Milford Malvoisin 

Holy Men of Old 

Tales for my Godson 

Smith’s Devout Chorister, calf, 
or roan tuck 

Neale’s Greece 

Tute’s Holy Times and Scenes 

Fragments of History 

Robinson Crusoe 

Flower’s Lucy Ashcroft 

Neale’s Unseen World 

Companion to Sunday Services . 
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THREE - ‘SHELLINGS - AMD - SIXPEN CE. 


Adams’ Fall of Cress 
Gresley’s Charles Lever 
Gresley’s Clement Walton ~ 
The Inheritance of Evil 
The Lord of the Forest and his 
_ Vassals i . 
aget’s Christian’s Day | 
The Birthda : 


eB y 
Heygate’s William Blake 


Christian sanapieleaaiaes a Walk | — 


Lady Ella. ; 
Jackson’s ‘Stories, vol. Tit. : 
Neale’s Stories of the Crusades 


__ The Churchman’s Companion. Vols. Ili. to XIV. >. = 


Songs of Christian Chivalry 
The Wreath of piles 
Captive Maiden 5° > 


Lyra A ostolica 

Select Plays from Shdkspeare’ * ‘ 
Songs and Hymns for the Nursery 
The Divine Master ‘ 
Five Tales of Old Time ee 
Benn’s Solitary; or, a Lay from. 
the West. 

Cecil Dean 

Scripture History’ for the ‘Young: 
Memoir of Rev. E. J. R.;Hughes 


pe ; 
aw... FOUR SHILLINGS. . aoe 
Gresley’s Siege of Lichfield © | Church Poetry ee 
Gresley’s Forest of Arden Jackson's Stories and Catechf- 


Toogood’s Summer Laké .' 
Echoes of Old Cornwall 


Gresley’s Church Clavering 


“" POUR’ SHILLINGS 


The Baron’s Little Daughter and 
other Tales “i 

Neale’s Duchenéer; or, the Re. 
volt of Law Vendée 

Poole’s History of England 


Vol. I. 
Ditto: 
Abbéy -Carch 
Scenes and Characters 


‘PIVE SHILLINGS, | °. 


The: Altar, or Meditations in 
Verse. 
Cathedral’’ 

Jenkins’ Cotemporary Annals of 
. the Kings of Israel,-&c. 

Paget’s Sursum Corda 

Teale’s Lives of English Divines 

Paget’s Warden of Berkiagholt 

Tales of a London. vers ; 

Henrietta’s Wish: . =:° 

Milman’s Love af the. Atonement 

Alice Beresford aD eee, atte Sas 

Lyra Sanctorum 


Vol. II. ~ 


By the Author of ‘The | 


.s8ings, vol. I. 
Don Quixote. a 
AND SIXPENCE. © © 
Hicks’ Lectures on the. HERE 

nation. 

Gresley’s. Frank's Trip . to the 

Continent 4 
Gresley’s Coniston Hall - +, : 


Gresley’s Bernard. Leslie Map a 
The Maiden Aunt i> ae, oO 


' Days and Seasons 


ROMY, Past and Present “ 


7 - 


‘% 47 


Memoir of Rev. R.A. Suckling. 

Bunbury’s Evenings in the. Py. 
renees . 

English Churchwomen of; tha 
17th Century 

The Church in the Cloistera; OX, 
- Monks and Monasteries; 

Our Doctor asd other Tales; .... 

Jacksen’s Stories and Catechi. 


hs 


sings, vol. HI... 
Sans on the Prisoners of 
. AMope . Lil « rat gd gy 


34 WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS, 


WATSON.—The Seven Sayings on the Cross. Sermons, by the 
Rev. A. Watson. 6s. 


WATSON.—First Doctrines and Early Practice. Sermons for the 
Young. 2s. 6d., limp 28. 

WATSON.—Jesusthe Giver and Fuifillerof the New Law. Eight 
Sermons on the Beatitudes. 5s. 6d. 


WATSON.—Churchman’s Sunday Evenings at Home. Family 
Readings, by the Rev. A. Watson. 14s8.; calf, 18s.; morocco, 218. 


WATSON.—The Devout Churchman; or, Daily Meditations from 
Advent to Advent. Edited by the Rev. A. Wateon, M.A. Two 
vols. 158.; calf, 22& 


WATSON.—Apology for the Plain Sense of the Prayer Book on 
Holy Baptism. 4s. 


WATSON.—A Catechism on the Book of Common Prayer, by the 
Rev. Alexander Watson, M.A. Partly printed. 


WEBB.—Sketches of Continental Ecclesiology. Ecclestological 
Notes in Belgium, &c., by the Rev. B. Webb, M.A. With en- 
gravings. 7s. 6d. 


WEBST.—On the Figures and Types of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. J. R. West, Vicar of Wrawby with Glandford Brigg, late 
Fellow of Clare Hall. 1s. 6d. 


WHITING.—Rural Thoughts and Scenes, by W. Whiting. 6s. 


RAHAM.—Tales for my Godson. Translated from the 
German, by Frances M. Wilbraham. 3s. 


§.—The Altar; or Meditations in Verse on the Holy 
Communion. By the author of ‘The Cathedral.”’ 6s. 


WOILLLAMS.—Hymns on the Catechism. éd., cloth is. 
§.—Ancient Hymns for Children. By the Rev I, Wil- 
liams, B.D. 18. 6d. 
WILMSHURBST.—Six Sermons, by the Rev. A. T. Wilmshuret. 3s. 


WiLSON.—New Zealand, and other Poems. By Mrs. Robert 
Wilson. 5s. 6d. 


WOODFORD.—Four Lectures on Church History, delivered in 
Advent, 1851. By the Rev. J. R. Woodford. 1s. 6d. 


WOODFORD.—Sermons preached in various Churches of Brie- 
tol. Second Edition. 56. 

WOODWARD.—Demoniaca! Possession , its Nature and Cessa- 
tion. A prize essay, by the Rev. T. Woodward, M.A, 23s. 


WREATH OF LILISS. AGift forthe Young. 8s. 6d. 
An easy Commentary and Verse of the various events in the Life of 
the Blessed Virgin. | 
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Pew Series of Christian Biography. 


In no branch of devational literature is the Church of England so 
deficient, as in Biography. Whether we look to the Fathers of the 
Primitive and undivided Church, or to those great and good men by 
whom the Gospel was brought into this land : to those who have toiled 
and suffered in its defence in every age; or to those who in the privacy 
of their own homes have lived the most saintly lives among us, there 
is no accessible reeord concerning them which we can place in the 
hands of our people. From these sources it will be the object of the 
present undertaking to provide a series of interesting Biographical 
Sketches for general reading. 


Already published. 


No. 1. The Life of Nicholas Ferrar. 2s. 6d. 

No. 2. The Life of James Bonnell. 28. 6d. 

No. 8. The Life of 8S. Boniface. 2s. 6d. 

No. 4. The Lives of Eminent Russian Prelates: Nikon, 8. Deme- 
trius, and Michael. With an Introduction on the History, 
Geography, and Religious Constitution of Russia. 28. 6d. 


The following original lives will appear at short intervals. 


Dr. Richard Steward. . King Charles I. 
Archbishop Laud. De Renty. 
Bishop Horne. Alcuin. 


Others will speedily follow. 


36 WORKS PUBLISHED BY J.. MASTERS, 


CLASSIFIED PRICE LIST 


OF 


EDWARD BOOKS, 


AND 


BOOKS FOR LENDING LIBRARIES. 


PENNY. 
THE SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY.— 


In Seven Tales. In a Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 


THE SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY.— 


In a Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY. A Packet of Six Tales, contain- 
Boar Six pimerent Ways of Spending a Half-Holiday, Ina Packet, 
ce 6d 


THE YOUN G SOLDIERS, or THE DOUBLE BIRTH- 
DAY; and other Tales. A packetof Seven Tales, or bound, 6d. 


THE SCHOLAR’S NOSEGAY. Being a series of Tales 


and Conversations on Flowers. Ina packet, containing 13, price 
ls.; or neatly bound, Is. 6d. 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT, ETC. For Little Children. 
In a Packet, price Is.; or bound in cloth, Is. 6d. 


STORIES AND LESSONS ON THE FESTIVALS, 


FASTS, AND SAINTS’ DAYS. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d. the set. 
In 3 vols., ornamental cloth, 38. 


VoL. I. Vou. IL. Vou. Ill. 
Advent S. Andrew S. Mark 
Christmas Day S. Thomas SS. Philip and James 
Epiphany 8. Stephen 8S. Barnabas 
Ash Wednesday 8. John the Evangelist s. te the Baptist 
Good Friday The Holy Innocents 
Easter Eve Circumcision s. Saints 
Easter Day Conversion of 8. Paul |S. Bartholomew 
Ascension Day Purification S. Matthew 
Whitsunday S. Matthias S. Michael & All Angels 
Trinity Sunday Annunciation 8. Luke 


8S. Simon and Jude 
All Saints 
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PENNY. (Conrrnvep.) 
In packets of 6; price 6d. 





The Root of Bitterness What is Liberty? 
Sunday in the Country Cicely and Agnes 
The Allotment Ground The First Shilling | 
Hymns for Infant Children Questions on Christian Doc. 
How to be a Martyr trine and Practice 
TWOPENOE. 
In Packets of 13. Price as. 
The Two Sheep : Dishonesty 
Little Stories {GE Little Children The Little Lace Girl 
**IT am so happy” The Ravens 
The Brother’s Sacrifice The Cat and. her Kittens 
The Dumb Boy How to be Useful and Happy 


Margaret Hunt 
The Sprained Ancle 


Rose Eglinton 

Pattie Grahame 

Tale of a Tortoise 

Elements of English History 
Lucy Ford 


A Few Prayers and a Few Words : 
about Prayer 


The Prize 

Annandale 

William Dale 

Mary Wilson, or Self-Denial | 
Woud Carver; orS. Barnabas’ Day 


THREEPENCE. 


In Packets of 13. 


Life of Dr. Allestree | 
Neale’s Hymns for Children. 


lst Series 
Ditto 2nd Series 
Ditto 8rd Series 


Hannah and Alice 
Pheebe, or the Hospital 
Selection from Ancient Church 


Price 3s. 


Hymns for Children. of: ‘the 
Church of England 

Maurice Favell 

The Primroses 

London Pride 

Midsummer Day 

Moral Songs 

Lessons for every a in. the 


Hymns Week 

Hymns for Little Children 
FOURPENCE. 
First Serizs.—in a Packet of 13, price 4s. 

The Singers The Drunkard’s Boy 
The Wake The Cottage in the Lane 
The Pancake Bell The Railroad Bey. 
Beating the Bounds Robert Lee 
The Bonfire Annie’s Grave . 
Hallowmas Eve Mary Cooper - 


A Sunday Walk anda Sanday Talk 
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FOUBPENCE. (Conrinvzn.) 
Ssconp Serizs.—In a packet of 13, price 4s. 


Legend of 8. Dorothea 
Dream of 8. Perpetua 
Siege of Nisibis 

Christian Heroism 

The Little Miners 

The Secret 

Little Willie, the Lame Boy 


Smith’s Church Catechism fllus- 
trated 


The Schoolmaster; a Tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War 


Daily Life of the Christian Child 

Last Sleep of the Christian Child 

Frederic Lambert; or, the Stu- 
dent of Leipsig 

The Ten Commandments in Verse 

The Penitent’s Path 

Easy Tales for Little Children 

Little Stories for Little Children 

Gerhard’s Meditations 

Harry and Walter . 

Deceeus 

The Bond-child 


Try Again 

Miss Peck’s Adventures 

A Day’s Pleasore 

Flora and her Children 

Ellen Meyrick 

Consolation, or Benefits of Inter- 
cessory Prayer 


The Christian’s Converse 

Horneck’s Lives of the Primitive 
Christians 

Ways of overcoming Temptation. 


Laura T. Easy Lessons on the Church 
My Godmother’s Letter Services 
Worshipping the Lornp in the | Easy Lessons for the Festivals 
Beaaty of Holiness. and Fasts 
Hugh Sibyl Marchant 
Little Ruth Gray Manogin’s Catechism on the 
Old Oliver Dale Church 
. Holystone, or the Two Penitents 
SIXPENCE. 
In a Packet of 13. Price 66. 
The Island Choir A Sunset Reverie 
The Mystery of Marking Sunsetting; or, Old Age in its 
The Shepherds of Bethlehem Glory 
Honor Delafont The Precious Stones of the King’s 
Rachel Ashburn House 
Amy, the King’s Danghter Stories on the Lorn’s Prayer 
Sister’s Care. By the Author of | Stories on the Commandments 
** Michael the Chorister’’ The Garden in the Wilderness 

The Christian Child’s Book. Pt.I. | Susan Spellman 

Ditto Part II. | Betty Cornwell and her Graad- 
Hymns for Little Children children 
The Garden in the Wilderness Susesana 
Harry and Archie. Part I. Rath Osborne 

Ditto Part IT _ Poems on Old Testament Suab- 


jects. Part lI. 
Young Soldiers, bds. 
Progress of the Church since the 

Reformation 
Michael the Chorister 
Edward Trueman 
Bird-keeping Boy 
The Friends 
Lucy Parker 
Olive Lester 
Village Story 


_ Matriett and ber Sister 
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SIXPENCE. 


ist Series 
2nd Series 
Manual for Confirmation 
Devotions for Schoolboys 
Portions of the Psalms 
A Catechism of the Holy Days 
Mary Mansfield 


Lives of Englishmen. 
Ditto 


39 
(ConTINUED.) 


Path of Life 

Trebursaye School 

The Seven Corporal Works of 
Mercy, bds. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of 
Mercy, bds. 

Recollections of a Soldier’s Widow 


EIGHTPENCE. 


Taylor’s Death, Judgment, Hea- 
ven, and Hell 

Plain Reading Lessons 
Scripture History 

Nelson’s Guide to the Holy,Com- 
munion 


from 


Kettlewell’s Companion for the 
Penitent 

Moral Songs, paper cover 

Hymns on the Catechism 

Finchley Manual—Needlework 


NINEPENCE. 


Moral Songs, in Three Parts 
Ken’s Practice of Divine Love 
Sanderson’s Christian Content- 


ment 

Progress of the Charch since the 
Reformation, cloth 

New Year’s Eve 


Horneck’s Daily Exercises 
Life of Bishop Bull 

Life of Jones of Nayland 
Cousin Rachel. Four Parts 
Tower Builders 

Treasure Keeper 


| 
TENPENCE. 
Finchley Manuals, Cooking Neale’s Hymns for the Sick, stiff 
Ditto, Gardening cover 
Ditto, Household Work | Lives of Englishmen. 3rd Series 
Ditto, Domestic Fowls Portions of the Psalms, cloth 
Mystery of Marking, cloth 


ONE SHILLING. 


The Christian Child’s Book, cloth 
Gresley’s Treatise on the Church 
Hymns for Little Children, cloth 
Poems on Old Testament Sub- 
jects. Part I., cl. 
Hymns on Scripture Characters 
Moral Songs, cloth 
Monfo’s Dark River, stiff cover 
Monro’s Vast Army, ditto 
Monro’s Combatants ditto 
Monro’s Revellers, &c. ditto 
Monro’s Harry and Archie, com- 
piete 


The Young Churchman’s Mauual 

Commentary on the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms 

Bessie Gray, cloth 

Samuel; a Story for Choristers 

Tales of the Empire 

Neale’s Hymns for Children, cl. 

Steps to the Altar 

Cosin’s Private Devotions 

Self- Devotion 

Story of a Dream 

The Scholar’s Nosegay 

Fraits and Flowers 


40 WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS, 


ONE SHILLING. 


Sister’s Care, cloth 

Michael the Choriater, cloth 
Biddy Kavanagh, &c. 

Doctrine of the Cross illustrated 
Lays of tee Church 

Gentle Influence, or the Cousin’s 


Visit 
Meeting in the Wilderness 
Stories on the Beatitudes 
Prisoners of Craigmacaire 
Treatise on the 84th Psalm bound 
Pearson’s Home Tales 
Fox’s Noble Army of Martyrs 
Paget’s 8. Antholin’s 
Life of Bishop Andrewes 
Life of Dr. Hammond 
Life of Bishop Wilson 
Edward Trueman, cloth 
Birdkeeping Boy, cloth 
A Drop in the Ocean 
Cinderellain verse 
Hopwood’s Child’s Geography 
Johns’ Easy Dictation Lessons 
Johns’ Questions on the Penta- 
teuch 
Devout Chorister, 
Catechism on the Incarnation. 
Lives of Englishmen. 4th Series 


& 


(Conrinvep.) 


Book of Anecdotes 
Shepherd of the Giant Mountain 
The Stream 
Foliow Me 
Knight and the Encharters 
Castle on the Rock 
Was it a Dream? and The New 
Churchyard 
Milman’s Way through the Desert 
(ati cover) 
Milman’s Voices of Harvest 
pps’ Catechism on Scriptures 
Book of Church History 
Higher Claims 
Catechumen’s [nstructer 
Little Annie and her Sisters 
Christmas Eve, and other Poems 
Amy, the King’s Daughter 
Hymns on the Catechism 
The Conceited Pig ; illustrated 
eareo leper 
wo Alle 
Kings of England 
Charcoal Burners 
Flower's Classical Tales 
Flower’s Tales ef Faith and Pro- 
vidence 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, 


The Child’s New Lesson Book 

Christian’s Chamber Companion 

Finchley Manual of Cooking. 
Best Edition 

Gresley’s HolidayTales, stiffcover 

Taylor's Life of CuristT 

Russell’s Laysof the Early Church 

Was it a Dream? and the New 
Charcbyard 

Williams’ Ancient Hymas for 
Children 

Wakefield’s Five Hundred Cha- 
rades from History, &c. 

Robert Marshall, &c., cloth 

Chariton’s English Grammar 

Ivo and Verena, limp cloth 

The Christian Servaut taught 

Toogood’s Elien Latwidge 

Reformed Village 

The Christian Servast’s Book 


Pye’s Ecclesiastical Ghee a 
Fouqué’s Aslauga and her Knight 
Milman’s Voices of Harvest, cl. 
Neale’s Hymns for the Sick, cl. 
The Art of Contentment 

Popular Tales from the German 
Early Friendship 

The Swedish Brothers 

The Charcoal Burness, cloth 
Parish Tracts, (5 Tales) cloth 
Little Annie and her Sisters 
Milman’s Way through the Desert 
Margaret, an Olden Pale 

Poole’s Churches. 

Baok of Poetry e 
What we are to Believe 

Tales of the Empire. 

Higher Claims 

Paget’s Luke Sharp 

Enthusiasm not Religion 
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Conversations on the Church Service, 1s. 3d. 
Tracts for the Working People, cloth, 1s. 4d. 
Paget’s Rich and Poor. 2 Parts, 1s. 4d. each. 
Neale’s Christian Heroism, 1s. 4d. 

Going Home, 1s. 4d. 


ONE SHILLING AND EIGHTPENCE. 


Gresley’s Clement Walton, stiff 
cover 

Gresley’s Siege of Lichfield, do. 

Gresley’s Charles Lever, ditto 

History of Spain, ditto 

Neale’s English History, limp cl. 


Neale’s Church Tour, Part I. 
Ditto 


Part If. 


History of Portugal, limp cl. 
Heygate’s Manual of Devotion. 


ls. Od. 


TWO SHILLINGS. 


Neale’s Followers of the Lorp 
Adams’ Cressingham 
Benn’s Lays of the Hebrews 
Gresley’s Forest of Arden, stiff 
cover . 
Gresley’s Church Clavering, do. 
Gresley’s Holiday Tales, ditto 
Bishop Andrewes’ Sermons 
Fox's Noble Army of Martyrs 
Fox’s Rome, limp cl. 
Servant’s Book, bound 
Ken’s Practice of Divine Love 
Stories of Youth and Childhood 
Ivo and Verena 
Book of Poetry 
Historical Tales 
Book of Fable and Allegory 
Arden’s Manual of Catechetical 
Instraction 
Neale’s Evenings at Sackville 
College 
Neale’s Christian Heroism 
Gresley’s Henri de Clermont 
Churton’s Lays of Faith and 
Loyalty- 
The Manger of the Holy Night 
Bezant’s Geographical Questions 
Arnold’s History of Ireland 


Neale’s Christian Endurance 

Neale’s Stories from Heathen 
Mythology . 

Neale’s Deeds of Faith 

Neale’s Greece, limp cloth 

Neale’s Followers of the Lorp 

Flower’s Tales of Faith and Pro- 
vidence 

Flower’s Classical Tales 

Hymns for Public & Private Use 

Ken’s Preparatives for Death 

Smith’s Devout Chorister, cloth 

Domestic Tales for Youth 

Andersen’s Tales for the Young 

Gulliver’s Travels 

Enthasiasm not Religion 

Mary and Mildred 

Scenes in the Lives of Christian 
Children 

Conversations with Cousin Ra. 
chel, Vol. I. 

Ditto, Vol. II. 

Sunlight in the Clouds 

Stories of Holy Men and Women 

Wakefield’s Mental Exercises 

Toogood’s Ellen Lutwidge, cloth 

Sacred History. Old Test. 

Ditto New Test. 
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TWO SHILLINGS 


Short History of some Deacons 
in the Church 

Millard’s Historical Notices of 
Choristers 

Monro’s Dark River 

Monro’s Vast Army 

Monro’s Combatants 

Monro’s Revellers, &c. 

Paget’s Tales of Village Children 
Vol. }. Ditto, Vol. 1. 

Guardian Angels 

Heygate’s Godfrey Davenant 

Heygate’s Godfrey Davenant at 
College 

Dunster’s Stories from Froissart 

Monro’s Stories of Cottagers 

The Child’s New Lesson Book, col. 

The Child’s Book of Ballads 

Hymns and Scenes of Childhood 

Margaret; an olden Tale 

Parish Tracts, cloth 

Poole’s Sir Raoul de Broc 

Baron’s Little Daughter and 
other Tales 

The Exiled Soul 

Tute’s Champion of the Cross 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs 

Mirror of Young Christians 

History of the French Revolution 

Tales of Female Hervism 

Paget’s Luke Sharp 

Hopwood'’s Geography 

Loraine’s Lays of Israel 

Theodore, his Brother and Sisters 


Churchman’s Companion. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. MASTEBS, | 


AND SIXPENCE, 


Pietas Metrica 

Neale’s Mirror of Faith 

The Island of Liberty 

Gresley’s Colton Green 

History of Portugal 

Foyoiness a Tale of the Revolu- 


tion 
Benee English History for Chil- 


dfen 
Neale’s Medieval Hymns 
Johns’ History of Spain 
Festivals and Fasts for the Young 
Lives of Englishmen, Vol. I. 


Ditto Vol. II. 
Poole’sChurches, their stracture, 
&c. (cloth) 


Lord of the Forest, bds. 

Vidal’s Esther Merle 

Little Alice 

Consecration and Desecration 
Snowball and other Tales 

Life of Nicholas Ferrar 

Life of James Bonnell 

Life of S. Boniface 

Lester’s Guardian Angels 
Langley School 

Landmarks of History (Ancient) 
Enthusiasm not Religion 
Goodrich’s Claudia 

Tales of Adventures by Sea and 


Land 
Rainy Mornings with Aunt Mabel 
Kempis’ Soliloquy of the Soul 
Neale’s Egyptian Wanderers 


Vols. 1. and II. 2s. 9d. each, 


THREE SHILLINGS. 


Flower’s Reading Lessons for 
Schools 

Gresley’s Frank’s Trip to the 
Continent, stiff cover 

Johns’ Collects and Catechising 

Moberly’sSturiesfrom Herodotus 

Fox’s History of Rome 

Kings of England 

Landmarks of History (Middle 
Ages ) ; 

Beauties of German Literature 

Life of Dr. Johnson 

Popular Natural History 


Time of the End 

Paget’s Milford Malvoisin 

Holy Men of Old 

Tales for my Godson 

Smith’s Devout Chorister, calf, 
or roan tuck 

Neale’s Greece 

Tute’s Holy Times and Scenes 

Fragments of History 

Robinson Crusoe 

Flower’s Lucy Ashcroft 

Neale’s Unseen World 

Companion to Sunday Services, 
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THREE SHLLLENGS . ARD . SIXPEN CE. 


Adams’ Fall of Ciceniis 
Gresley’s Charles Lever 
Gresley’s Clement Walton - 
The Inheritance of Evil 
The Lord of the Forest and his” 
'Vassals 
Paget's Christian’s Day 
e Birthday oe 
Heygate’s William Blake 
Christian Gentleman’s Daily Walk 
Lady Elia 
Serbson's Stories, vol. It. - 
Neale’s Stories of the ode 


ter 
on 


co 


Gresley’s Siege of Lichfield 
Gresiley’s Forest of Arden 
Toogood’s Summer Lake | ' 
Echoes of Old Cornwall 
Gresley’s Church Clavering 


“SOUR SHILLINGS 


The Baron’s Little Daughter and - 
other Tales 

Neale’s Duchenter ; or, the Ree 
volt of La Vendée 

Poole’s History of England 


Vol. I. 
Dito: 
Abbéy -Cworch 
Scenes and Characters 


FIVE SHILLINGS. ey 


The Altar, or Meditations in 
Verse. By the Author of “The 
Cathedral’’ 

Jenkins’ Cotemporary Annals of 

. the Kings of Israel,-&c. 

Paget’s Sursum Corda 

Teale’s Lives of: English Divines 

Paget’s Warden of Berkiaghoilt 

Tales of a London. Parish : 

Henrietta’s Wish = =: ; 

Milman’s Love of the Atonement 

Alice Beresford 45. a 

Lyra Sanctoram 


_ The Churchman’s Companion. Vols. III. to XIV. oe) ee 


' Vol. HI. 


Songs of Christian Chivalry 
The Wreath of Lilies 
Captive Maiden’ =e 


Lyra Apostolica . 

Select Plays from sucuapane? te 

Songs and Hymns for the Nursery 

The Divine Master 

Five Tales of Old Time e 

Benn’s Solitary; or, a ‘Lay from. 
the West. 

Cecil. Dean 

Scripture History’ for the Young: 

Memoir of Rev. E. J. R.. Hughes 


° c 
‘a. 


FOUR SHILLINGS. = 
Church Poetry es 
Jackson’s Stories and Catechf- 
sings, vol. I. 


Don Quixote. 


4 
a 


AND SIXPENCE. " « 


Hicks’ Lectures on the Incer- 
nation si. 
Gresley’s Frank’s Trip to the 
Continent : 5 
Gresley’s Coniston Hall - « 
Gresley’s Bernard Leslie . 
The Maiden Aunt & 
Days and Seasons a 
aie Past and Present 


ee ais | 


a 


Bee Be ie 


Memoir of Rev. R.A. Suckling . 

Bunbury’s Evenings in the. Py- 
renees 

English Churchwomen of. the 
17th Century 

The Church in the Cloisters; OF, 
-Monks and Movasteries . 

Our Dactor asd other Tales; 

Jacksen’s Stories and Catechi. 


sings, vol. H. . 
S.,Alban’s; oF, ae reese ef 
. Hope... .. ke de 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS; 
NEW TRACTS, ETC. 


SOUTH CHURCH UNION LECTURES. 


Lecteres on Tractarianism. By the Rev. Henry Newland, M.A., 


Nos. 1 and 2, 4d. each; No. 8, 6d.; Preface and Appendix, 3d.; or 
bound together in cloth, Is. 


gd. 
The Eibie o andthe Bible pal, the Relfgion of Protestants. By the. 


Neale, M.A 


The Increase rot Romanism in England. By the Rev. H. Newland. 34. 
POPULAR TRACTS, Illustrating the Prayer Book of the 


SRPSSlscs 


Charch of England. 
Already published : 
The Baptismal Services. New. Edition. 2d. 
The Dress of the Clergy, with an [llnstration. New Edition. 34d. 
The Burial Service. Withan Appendix on Modern Burials, Monu- 
ments, and Epitaphs, contain containing Seven Designs for Headstones, 
and an Alphabet for Inscriptions. 6d. 
The Ordination Services. 4d. 


LONDON PAROCHIAL TRACTS. 


Conversion, in Two Parts. 2d., or 14s. per 100. 

Be One Again. An Earnest Entreaty from a Clergynmn to his’ 
People to Unite in Public Wofship. id., or 7s. per 100. 

The Church a Family; of; a Letter from 1 a Clergyman tothe Pa- 
rishioners upon their Blessings anid Duties as Members of the 
Household of Gop. 16d., or 10s. 6d. per 100. 

Advice to Christian Parents. id., or 7s. per 100. 

The Privilege of Daily Service. id., or 7s. per 100. 

The Church Service and Charch Music. 1id., or 7s. per 100. 

A Few Words to Choristers. 4d., or 38. 6d. per 10@. 

The Mystery of Godtiness. 1id., or 7s. per 100. 

A Few more Words to Choristers. §d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

The Worship of the Body ; being a Few Plain Words abouta Plain 

ld., or 76. per 106, 

The Use of Confirmation. 2d., or 14s. per 100. 

On Almsgiving. 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

The Way to become Rich. 4d., or 38..6d. per 100 

A Popular View of Anglo-Catholicism and Anelo-Catholics. Id. 

Ou the Reverence we ought to show in the House of Gov. 44. 

On Unchrastity before seine id. or 7s. per 100. 

Amy, the Factory Girl. or 38. 6d. per 100. 

On Almadeeds. 4¢., or 3s. nay glee 100. 

How to Spend the Loap’s Day Profitably. $d., or 38. 6d. per 160. 

Conditions of Prayer. 4d., er 3s. 6d. per 106. 

A Few Words to the Parents of National School Chikdren. éd. 

The Misery of Sm. By the Rev. R. G. Boodle. id. 

The Danger of Sm. By the same Author. id. 

The Object of this Life. By the same Author. Id. 

On Fasting. By the Rev. Frederick Poynder. 2d, 

Thoughts on Turning to the East at the Creed. id. 
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FOUR-PAGE TRACTS, suited also for Tract Covers. 


1 Scripture Rules for Holy Living—2 Baptism and Registration— 
8 George Herbert—4_Dreamland—5 Songs for Labourers—6 Plain Di- 
rections for Preyer, with a few Forms—7 Reasons for Daily Service— 
8 Songs—9 The Good Shepherd—10 Morning and Evening 
Hymns—11 A Few Reasons for Keeping the Fasts and Festivals— 
13 The Church Calendar. 28. in Packets of 50. 


PARISH TRACTS: In I vol., price 2s. 6d. cloth,. or in 

separate parts. 5; 

Wandering Willie, the Sponsor. 3d. 

Dermot, the Unbaptized. 3d. 

Old Robert Gray. 3d. 

The Ministration of Public Baptism of Infants to be used in the 
Church. 4d. 

Short and Simple Forms of Family Prayer. 2d. 

Short Instructions and Devotions for the Sick. 2d. 

A MihAs bal a ea to the Parents of Children attending Parochial 

ools. ld. 

Little Betsy. A Village Memoir. 32d... 

Mabel Brand. A Tale of the Burial Service. 3d. 

A Plain Sermon respecting Godfathers and Godmethers.. 1d... 
Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, and 9, bound toges 

ther, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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TRACTS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND 
PRACTICE. 


The Church of CurisT. 14d., or 7s. per 100. 

On-Fasting. 14., or 7s. per 100. 

A Word to Parents. 2d. 

The Church Visible and Invisible. 3d. 

My Parishioner Cautioned. 2d. 

The Presence of Gov. 24. 

Bishop Jolly’s Address on Baptism. 6d. 
- Examine and Communicate. 2d. 

The Story of Old Ambrose. 2d. 

10 A Catechism on the Chur¢h. 4d. 

11 ht baa oo Se eae: tad. 

12 D yers, wit ctions how to Pray. 4d., 38. 6d. per 100. 
18 The Creeds of the Church. 24. y ad, pee 

14 Evangelical Truth and Apostolical Order. A Dialogue. 2d. 

15 The Christian State. 2d. 

16 Robert Langley and Thomas Mott. sd. 

17 Scriptave Dialogues.—No. 1, Conscience. 1d., or 7s. per 100. 

18 Anglo-Catholic Piety—George Herbert. 1d., or 7s. per 100. 

19 Regeneration and Conversion. 2d. . 
20 On Keeping the Church Festivals. 1d., or 7s. per 100. 
31 Baptismal: Regeneration, a Doctrine of the Church of Engtand, 

aud its Practical Effects considered. 3d., or 218. per 100. | 

22 On the Holy Scriptures. a4 _ 
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- WORKS PUBLISRED BY Js MASTERS, 


.The Duty and Benefits of Fasting: 24. ten, oA 


The Providence of Gon. id. : 

The Death of the Righteous. 2d., or 14s. per 100. a 

Zeal for the House of Gop. 4d. . 

Plain Remarks on Baptism and the Registration Act. 1d. 
or 78. per 100. 

Reasons for being a Churchman. 1d., or 7s. per 100. (Or the 
same on a sheet.) ead 

Prayers for Schools. id. 

easter of Conscience; or, a. aan ebeut -Chusch and: 
Meeting. 3d. 

On Holy Tharsday, or Ascension Day. 

Prayers from the Liturgy, arranged Oe pviter Family Use. «& 

The Guilt and Danger of Sin. 2d. 

Instructions in Confirmation, By Robert Nelson, Eeq. 14. ~*~ 

The Two Carpenters. 43d. ne oe we 


The Bliss of Heaven. 1d. : 
Man Fearfully and Wonderfully Made. “2d. A 


The Life of 8. James. 2d. ca 
Reasons against Joining a Dissenting Congregation. aa. ra 

The Honour of the Sanctuary. 14d. tage ke 

The Village Feast. 1d. . ‘ . 

On Absolution. 2d. 

Church Matters. 2d. 

A Word in Season (om the Sin of fcemsaraices 2d. 

The Gospel Invitation. (For the Additional Curates’ Pund.) 8d. 

An Address to the Parents of the Children at a Parish School. id. 

Obedience to Spiritual Governors. 2d. = S 

The House of Gon. Id. Pe See 

The Danger of Dissent. 

Infant Baptism, or Joho Jackson’ Christening. ad. 

The History of 8. Peter. 

Confirmation ; its ppd og and Benefits plainly stated. ad... 

The Daily Service. 2d. ; 

Life of the Rev. John Bold. 3d... SP 

On Frequent Communion. 2d. 8 

The Gospel after the Pentecostal Pattern. 2d, 

The Commission of the Christian Priest. 1d. 

On wally it Worship; an Address to a Village Congre- 

gation. )4d. 


’ The Order for Public Prayer Daily, not Weekly. 14d. A oe 


A Catechism on the Chareh. 2d. 

The Lent Fast. lid, 

The Bible Society Contrary to the Bible and Hostile to the: 
Church. 2d. . 

The Nature and Benefits of Holy Baptism. 6d. ot 

The Unbaptized Sceptie. 14d. 

reco Pig the Morning and Evening of each ey of the 

ee » a 

Modern Methodism. A Dialogue. 3d. _ 

Modern Methodism. A Dialogue. Part II, 2d. 

A Country Curate’s Protest against Methodist interfarenop. 2d. 

Dialogues ov Confirmation. 4d. 


Vols. L., IL., IIL, IV., and V. are now published, 3s. 6d. each, cloth; 
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TRACTS FOR THE WORKING PEOPLE. By Sos- 


THENES. 


1 Thoaghts.on the late Revolution in France—2 Communism and 
Chartism—s The Special Constable and the Chartist—4 Six New Points 
for the Charter—5 On the Origin of Property—6 Employment of the 
People—7 The Destiny of Nations—8s The Red Republicans. 

The above may be had strongly bound in cloth, suited to Lending 
Libraries in Manufacturing Districts. le. 4d. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH TRACTS. 


Constitution of the Christian Church. By Bishop Jouiy. 2d. 
Slothful Habits inconsistent with Devotion, by Rev. W. Law. 14d. 
Christian Humility. By the Rev. W. Law. 14d. 

The Treasure of the Holy Scriptures. By Alex, Knox, Esq. 14d. 
Christian Unity. By Bishop Ssasury. 1d. 

The Cross of Curist. 1d. 

Wherefore should we Venerate the Church? 1d. 

The Year of the Church. 1d. 

Baptismal Regeneration. id. 

10 The Season of Lent. 1d. 

11 The Claims of the Holy Week. 1d. 

12 The Feast of Easter. 1d. 

13 The Day of Pentecost. By Bishop Bsveripes. 14. 

14 The Sinfulness of Divisions among Christians. 1d. 

18 The Pastor’s Counsels. 14d. 

16 The Moral Training of the Church. 1d. 

17. The Family in Heaven and Earth. 1d. 

18 Man Saved by Mercy. 1d. z 

19 Thoughts on the Imitation of Carist. By Bishop Beveridge. 1d. 
20 On Hearing the Word. By Bishop SEABuRy. 1d. 

91 The Old Paths. By Bishop Hospaarr. 1d. 

22 Holy Baptism. A Homily for the Times. 1d.. 

93 The Way of Living in a Method and by Rule. 1d. 

24 Life ofS. Cyprian. id. 

25 Popular Objections to the Church. 14d. 

26. Treatise on the Lorp’s Prayer. By S. Cyprian. 2d. 

27 Nature and Government of the Church. 2d. 

98 The Service of Gop. 2d. 


THE POOR CHURCHMAN’S FRIEND: a Series of 
Tracts for the Instruction of the Poor Man in Church matters. 


Churchmen the Followers of no Man. 1d. 

Why Churchmen are called Tractarians. 14d. 

Churchmen no Romanizers. 14d. 

The Voting Down High Churchmanship set at its real value. 14d. 
Neglected Charch Laws not Obsolete. 1d. 

Grievances of the Church. 14d. 


These Tracts are intended to meet a want peculiarly felt in these 
times, namely, of some popular method of imparting information to 
the humbler classes on matters relating to the present circumstances 
of the Church. Bound together, 9d. 
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48 WORKS PUBLISHER BY J. MASTERS; - 


TRACTS FOR THE MIDDLE CLASSES. Published 
under the superintendence of the South Church Union. 

Why a Man may not Marry his Deceased Wife’s Sister. id. 

On the Appointment of Bishops. 4d. 

On Education. id. 

Catholic or Protestant? 4d. 

The Kingdom of Caaist. 1d. 

Religious Liberty, what is it? 1d. 

They meant what they said, and they did it. 1d. 


COTTAGE TRACTS. 


1 Faith and the Sacraments—2 Infant Baptism—3 Holy Communioa. 
Fitness and unfitness—4 Holy Communion necessary to Salvation— 
5 une Incarnation. Holy Commanion—6 Half-Baptism—7 Confir- 
mation. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7, 1d. each; or 25 for 1s. 6d. No. 5, 24.3 or 25 
for 38. No. 6, 4d.; or 25 for od. 
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TRACTS ON CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


On the Present Grievous loss of Christian Unity. 1d. 

On the Submission Due to Lawful Authority. 1d. 

The Apostolic Succession. 14d. 

The Apostolic Succession: An Anecdote, showing that all Persons 
hold the doctrine though they may say they do not. 13d. 

What Place of Worship is it my Duty to Attend? 14d. 

On the right of calling public assemblies for Divine Worship. 1d. 

On the nature of a Sacrament. 14d 


NQa @# wr 


THE WAKEFIELD TRACTS. Familiar Conversations on 
the Doctrines and Practice of theChurch. First Series, 24 Tracts, 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Second Series, continued, 15 Tracts, 1s. 3d. 


SIMPLE TRACTS ON GREAT TRUTHS. By Clergy- 
men of the Church of England. id. each, or 7s. per 100. 
1 Are you a Slave? 
2 What were you made for? 
8. Jesus, the Worship of Christians. 


TRACTS FOR PAROCHIAL DISTRIBUTION. By the 
late Rev. E. J. R. Haghes, Curate of Lythe, and Runcton Holme. 
Holy Baptism. 
On the neceasity of frequenting the. Holy Communion. 
What I would do were I a Sponsor. 
How to spend the Lorp’s Day profitably. 


What ought I to do in order to receive the full benefits of Vere 
worship ? 


Why I do not go to Meeting. 
Price 2d, the set, or 14s. per 100. 
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CONFIRMATION. 


Confirmation Catechetically Explained. By the Rev. W. Btunr, 
late ticumbent of S. Mary's, Crown Street. 3d., or 218. per 100. 
The Seal of the Lory. A Catechism on Confirmation. By the Bishop 
of Brecain. 18d., or 10s. 6d. per 100. 
- Questions and Answers on Confirmation. 6s. per 100. 
saa crag considered Doctrinally and Practically in Four Sermons. 
ls. ; 
Instructions about Confirmation. 1d., or 7s. per 100. | 
‘The Use of Confirmation. By the Rev. W. Grestey. 2d. 
Meditations on Confirmation. By the Rev. R. MiLman, Vicar ef 
Lamborne. 2nd edit., 3d. 
- A Plain Tract on Confirmation, with Prayers. 2d., or 14s. per 100. 
Questions proposed to Candidates for Confirmation. 2d. 
A Manual for Christians Unconfirmed. 24d., or 14s. per 100. 
A Manual for Unbaptized Children. 2d. or 14s. per 100. 
A Manual for Unbaptized Adults. 2d. or 148. per 100, 
Plain Remarks upon Baptism and Spiritual Regeneration. od. 
The Christian Knight. An Address on Confirmation. By the Rey. 
J.E. Millard. 1d. | 
Catechetical Exercise on the Confirmation Service. By the Rev. G. J. 
Davies. 6d. 


SHORT DEVOTIONS FOR THE SEASONS. Compiled 

_. for Parochial Distribution, by F. H. M. 

Devotions for the Season of Advent and Christmas. 7s. per 100, 

Devotions for Lent. 3s. 6d. per 100. 

Devotions for Holy Week. 3s. 6d. per 100. 

Devotions for the Season of Easter. 7s. per 100. ; : 

Devotions for the Ascension, Whitsuntide, and the Festival of the 
Holy Trinity. Each 3s. 6d. per 100. ; 


SINGLE SERMONS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


Advance of Tractarianism. Four Letters, reprinted, by r¢- 
uest, from Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. 3d. . 
Andrewes, Bp.—The Duty of a Nation and its Members in time o 
bert A Sermon preached before Queen Elizabeth, by Bishop 
drewes. F ; 
‘Beaufort and Nealé.—Proposed New Church fn Liverpool for 
Daily Prayers, Weekly Communions,and Offertory. Two Sermons 
preached.in S. Martin’s, Liverpool, by the Rev. D. A. Beaufort, 
M.A., and the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. 18. 
Blunt.—Ecclesiastical Restoration and Reform. No. 1. Suggestions 
on Church Rates, Parish Officers, &c. No.2. The Education Ques- 
ope Practically Considered. By the Rev. W. Blunt, M.A. ls. 
eac. e ¥ ie 
‘Blunt.—Use and Abuse of Church Bells. 6d. 
Brechin, Bp.—Plea for Sisterhoods, by the Bp. of Brechin. Sd. ~ 
Chamberlain.—The Glories of Cuarstand HisChureh. A Mermori. 
By the Rev. T. Chamberlain. 6d. ' 
Courtenay.—The Presence of Carist with His ministry, and in 
(rt Rees Two Sermons. By the Rev: the Hon. C. L. Courtenay, 
18. } i 
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Denison.—The Church and Sehool. Two Sermons, by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Denison. 18. 


‘Denison.—The Real Presence. No.I. 4 Sermon. 1s. 6d. 
‘Denison.—The Real Presence. No. II. ASermon. 2s. 6d. 
Denison.—The Real Presence. No. III. ArticleXXIX. A Sermana. 
Price 1s. 
Denison.—Primary Charge to the Clergy, ke. . of the Archdeaconry 
of Taunton, May, 1852. By G. A. Denison, Archdeacon. 13. Gd. 
‘Denison.—Whby should the Bishops continue to sit in the House of 
Lords? Js. 


Denison.—The Position and Prospects of the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church. .A Letter to the Rev. Canon Wordsworth, and to the 
Schoolmasters of the Church of England. With Appendix upon 
the Preparation and Examination of Candidates for Holy Orders. 


Price 18. . 
Documents relating to the Jerusalem Bishoprick. Price Is. 


Hdmonstone.—Letter to the Lord Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway. 
on Church Matters, by Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart. 1s. 


Flower.—Stand Fast in the Faith. A Sermon, by the Rev. W. B. 
ower. 6d. 
Flower.—The Glories of the Church of Curist. ASermon. 6d. 
Flower.—The Works of the Loxp are Great. A Sermon. 6d. 
Flower.—The Work we have to do. A Farewell Sermon preached 
at Christ Church, Plymouth. 1s. 


Flower.—Choral Service: a Sermon, preached at the Consecration 
of 8. John’s, Bovey Tracey. 6d. 


‘Wlower.—Revival of Old Church of England Principles no New 
_ Faith, by the Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A. 6d. 
‘Flower.—Plea for Musical Services. 6d. 


-Flower.—What shall be Done to Regain the Lost? a Plea for the 

.. Poor. 4d., by post 6d. 

alewer— Now arecopal Orders. A Letter to the Rev. W. Goode. 

‘Flower.—On the Church and Sacraments. A Letter to Rev. R. W. 
Needham. 6d. 


Forbes.—Loose him and let him go; or, the Benefit of Absolution. 
A Sermon. By the Rev. G. H. Forbes, B.A. 6d. 

F’orbes.—The Way of Sorrows. A Sermon. 6d. 

Forbes.—" Jesus Wept.”” A Sermon. 6d. 


Word.—Holy Communion at a Visitation. A 
James Ford. 6d. ti peas wf the Rev. 
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YFowléer.—The Church the Bond of Brotherhood. A Club Sermon. 
By the Rev. C. Fowler. 6d. 


Frager.—The Constitutional Nature of the Convocations of the 
hurch of England. With an Appendix. By the Rev. W. Fraser, 
B.C.L., of Worcester Coll. 18. 


Goodwin.—The Duty of Offering to Gop. A Sermon preached at 
the Re-opening of Little Hallingbury Church, Bishop's Stortford. 
By the Rev. H. Goodwin. d. 


Gresley.—The Real Danger of the Church of England. 9d. 
Gresloy.—Second Statement of the Real Danger of the Church. 15, 
Gresley.—Third Statement of the Real Danger of the Church. 1s. 
The above three pamphlets in one vol., 2s. 6d. 
Gresley.—Word of Remonstrance with the Evangelicals. 6d. 
Gresley Second Word of Remoustrance with the Evangelicals. 
ce 


Gresley.—Letter to the Dean of Bristol on Tractarianism. 1s. 


Gresley.—Some Account of the Church. A Sermon, preached in 
8. Paul’s, Brighton, January 6, 1854. 


Greslay.—Stand Fast and Hope: a Letter. 1s. 
Gresley.—Sermon on Church Music. 1s. 


Grueber.—Holy Baptism: a Complete Statement of the Church’s 
Doctrine. By the Rev. C.S. Grueber, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Grueber.—Plain Discourse on the One Faith. 1s. 


ingle.—Ritual Beauty no mark of Romanism. A Letter to the Rev. 
J. Rogers, M.A., (of Penrose, Porthleven, Cornwall,) Canon 
Resideutiary of Exeter. By the Rev. Jobn Ingle, M.A. 6d. 


Jones.—A Letter to his Parishioners on the Royal Supremacy, and 
the Relations of Church and State, past and present. By Theo- 
philus Jones, M.A. Part Il. 3d. 


Keble.—tThe Strength of Curist’s Little Ones. A Sermon by the 
Rev. J. Keble, M.A. 6d. 


Mill.—Human Policy and Divine Trath. A Sermon, before the Uni- 
versity. 1s. 6d. 


Morris.—Gov wonderful in His Holy Places. A Sermon. By the 
Rev. T. E. Morris, M.A. 34. 


{Neale.—Oonfeasion and Absolution. A Lectere written for delivery 
in the Town Hall, Birmingham. Second edition 2d. 


Weale.—On Private Devotion in Chutches. 18. 


Weale,—Statement ef Proceedings by the Lord Bishop of Chi- 
eae against the Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
ice 6d. : 
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Newland.—Memorial of the Churchwardens of .the Parish of West - 
bourne to the Lord Bishop of Chichester ; with a Letter from the. 
Rev. H. Newland to the Lord Bishop. 8d. 


WNewland.—“‘ One and All;’’ or, the Pisin iesrenon of Society and 
some of Its remedies. A ‘Lecture, by the Rev. H. Newland. 2d. 

Newland.—The Two-Edged Sword of Gop. A Sermon preached 
on the Day of Humiliation. 3d., by post 4d. 


Paget.—The Idolatry of Covetousness. 1s. 


Pearson.—Apostolic Treatment of Divisions in the Church. A 
Sermon. By W.H. Pearson, M.A. 1s. 


Pratt.—Sermon preached in the Cathedral of 8. Ninian’s, Perth, 
at the FuNeRAL OF THE LATE Bisnop Torry. By the Rev. J. 
Pratt, M.A. To which is prefixed a Short Biographical Memoir of 
the Bishop. 1s, 


Prevost.—The Restoration of Churches, and the Walk in the Spirit. 
Two Sermons, by the Rev. Sir George Prevost, Bart., M.A., ant 
the Rev. C. E. Kennaway, M.A. 6d. 


e.—Private Confession, Penance, and Absolution, as seein 
tatively taught in the Church of England. A Letter, by G. KR. 
Prynne, B.A. 6d. 


Purchas.—Curist in His Ordinances. A Farewell Sermon. By the 
Rev. John Purchas, M.A. 6d. 


Pusey.—Increased Communions. A Sermon, by the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D.D. 3d. 


Pusey.—Do all to the Lorn Jexvs. A Sermon. 3d., or 88. per 
hendred for Parochial distribution. 


Pusey.—A Lecture, on laying the Foundation Stone of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, Marylebone, 1850. 


Rawes.—The Golden Image. A Sermon. By the Rev.H. A. Rawes, 
M.A. Price 3d. 


Remarks on the present aspect of the Turkish Question. 
By a Member of the University of Oxford, who visited Constan- 
tinople in the Summers of 1850 and 1851. 18. 


Richardson.—Gon’s Call of His Ministers, in a Sermon, preached 
in 8. Mary, Whitechapel, on Sunday, September 16, 171). By 
William Richardson, lately a Dissen ng Preacher in Pinmaker’s 
Hall, and 8. John, Clerkenwell, London, but now Sy ek: 
ordained a Presbyter of the Church of England. (Reprinted.) ‘ 

Russell.—Obedience to the Church in things Ritual. A Sermon, by 
the Rev. J. F. Russell, B.C,.L. Gd. 

Russell.—Anglican Ordination Valid. A Refutation of certain State- 
ments in the Second and Third Chapters of ‘‘ The Validity of Angli- 
can Ordinations Examined. By the Very Reverend Peter Richard 
Kenrick, V.G.” 1s. 


anes = Turkey: the Present Crisis Foreseen:and Foretold. 


mee ial Succession and Canon LV. A Reply to the Rev. 
- Goode, by the Rev. W. R. Scott. 18. 6d. 
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Sellon.—Essay on Sisterhoods in the English Church, by the Rev. 
W. E. Sellon. . 18. 

Sellon.—Reply toa Tract by the Rev. J. Spurrell, containing cer- 
tain charges concerning the Society of the Sisters of Mercy of 
‘Devonport and Plymouth. By the Superior of the Society. 11th 
edition, 6d. 


Singleton.—Uncleanness, the Ruin of Body and Soul.. Two Ser- 
mons to Boys, by the Rev. R. C. Singleton, M.A. 8d. - 


Sisters of Bethany. Three Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, 
Windsor Great Park. 6d. 


Skinner.—The Stewards of the Mysteries of Gop. A Sermon for 
‘Ember Days. By the Rev. J. Skinner, M.A. 2d. 


Skinner.—The Priest’s Call. A Sermon for Ember Days. Intended- 
for Parochial distribution, 7s. per 100. 


Stuart.—The Pew System, the chief hindrance to the Church’s 
Work in Towns. By the Rev. E. Stuart, M.A. 4d. 


T'aylor.— What is Baneanon A Letter to the Earl of Derby. By. 
the Rev. J. Taylor, 1s. 


The Truth of “Things to be Remembered” vindicated by. 
evidence from Holy Scripture, the Prayer Book, and chief Divines 
of the Church of England. 4d. 


Todd.—Whose is the Bible? answered from the Bible, or “ Scrip- 
tural’? Reasous for not taking part in the Jubilee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. A Letter to Lord Shaftesbury. By 
the Rev. T. Todd. Second edition. 6d. 


Todd.—The British and Id hee Bible Society, ‘“‘ The Bible without 
the Church.” A Second Letter to Lord Shaftesbury. 6d. 


‘Ward.—Letter to W. E. Gladstone, Esq., M.P., on the Union of 
the Spiritual and Temporal Authorities in one and the same 
. Ecclesiastical Court. By the Rev. W. P. Ward, M.A. 1s. " 


Watson.—The People, Education, and the Church: a Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, by the Rev. A. Watson, M.A. 1s. 


Watson.—Letter to all Members of the Church of England, on 
the ‘‘One Baptism for the Remission of Sins.” 8d. 


Watson,—Public Ordinances an Effectual Ministration of Divine 
Pardon. Preached at the Consecration of S. Mary’s, Devonport. 1s. 


Woodford." The Kingdom of Priests,” and “Time and Eternity.” 
- Iwo Sermens,'on behalf of the Funds for building Parochial 
Schools at S. Mark’s, Easton. By J. R. Woodford, Incumbent. 
Price 1s. 

Woods.—Premonition to the Priesthood touching the Use of the 
Holy Scriptures as an Elementary Book, by the Rev. R. Woods. 6d. 

Wee .—Moral Consequences of a False Faith. By the ‘Rev. Ceci} 

, M.A. 64. 


Wray.—Congregational Independents: an Inquiry into mer Faith 
and Practice. By the Rev. H. Wray, M.A. 3d, 
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SMALL PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


A Prose Hymn for Children, pointed for Chanting. By the Rev. W. J. 
Jenkins, M.A. 1d., or 7s. per 100. 


A Few Words of Hope on the Present Crisis of the English Charch. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 34., by post 4d. 


A sist ao to some of the Women of the Charch of Gon in England. 
Lydia, Mother Ags cies of the Sisters of Mercy of Devonport 
aaa ymouth. 8d., by post 5d. 


A Few Words ‘‘to the Girls we leave behind us.’’ An Address to 
Soldiers’ Wives. 14d., or 7s. per 100. 


An Easter Offering, from a Sinful Servant in Caxisr’s Church. Com- 
prising Hymins for Palm Sunday, Passion Week, &c. 8d. 


A Christian Remembrancer. 1d., of 78. per 100. 
Ascension Day do you remember? 2s. 6d. per 100. 
A Litany for Children. !d. 

Christian Feltowship. 1d. 


Catholic Reasons for rejecting the Modern Pretensions and Doctrines 
of the Charch of Rome. By the Rev. Cecil Wray. 2d. 


Charch Burial Service for Dissenters, A Few Plain Words from a Cler- 
ape to - Parishioners on the Use of the. By the Rev. G. 
‘ an. } e 


Commination Service, An Explanation of the, and of the Psalms which 


are sometimes called the Cursing Psalms. By the Rev. F. H. 
Dunwell, B.A. 1d., or 16 for 1s. 


Golleetions at the Offertary, A Letter on the Propriety and Necessity of. 
By the Bishop of Sydney. 4d. 


Due and Lowly Reverence to be done by all at the mention of the Holy 
Name of Jesus in time of Divine Service. 14d. 


Devotional Use of the Charch Service, an Address to Conereestons 
of the Church on the. 1s. 6d. per 100. 


Daily Prayer, Plea for Increased Attendance at. By a Member of the 
Diocese of Durham. 18mo. 3d., morocco 2s.6d., 


Down with the Tractarians. id. 
Few Plain Reasons for Remaining in the English Church. 4d. 


Frequent Communion, Earnest Address on. td.’ 
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Faith and Works; or, the Teaching of the Bible the Teaching of the 
Church, A Dialogue. Edited by the Rev. W. B. Barter, M.A. 4d. 


Guide for the Penitent. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Golden Grove.’ 4d. 
Increase of Romanism in England. By the Rev. H. Newland. 3d. 


Infant Baptism: a Letter to the Anabaptists of Emsworth. By the 
v. H. Newland, M.A. 1d. 


Jesuitism in the Church. A Brief Address to Churchmen, pointing out 
the true quarter in which, if anywhere, we are now to look for it. 1d. 


Learn to Die. 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

Lent, Directions for Keeping aright. 2s. 6d. per 100. 

Little Salem. Bya Pilgrim. 3d. 

One Mind and One Mouth: a Tract for English Churchmen. 34d. 

Poems for Young and Loving Hearts. By the Rev, Edmund Worl- 
ledge, M.A. 4d. Printed to form Twelve separate Rewards for 
Sunday School Children. 

Protestant Pecaliarities elicited by Papal Pretensions. 14d. 


she Ate hela Private, selected chiefly from the Works of English 
D: : 


Prayers or both Morning and Night throughout the Year, for the clo- 
; set. ‘ 


Right of Private Judgment, a Few Plain Observations on the. 6d. 


Reasons for Partaking of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Curist, and Reasons for Not Partaking. 3s. 6d. per 100. 


Remarks on “‘ National Christianity an Article of the Christian Faith.” 
A Sermon by the Rev. C. Wordsworth, Warden of Trinity ee 
Glenalmond. Reprinted from the Morning Chronicle. 2d. 


Restoration of the Jews fo the Promised Land, A Few Words on te, 
and on the Millennium. By the Rev. W. B. Barter. ad. 


‘Sisters of Mercy in the Church of England. 2d. 


Sacramental ee preparatory and ea to Holy 
Communion. . 


Scottish Communion Office, A Letter on the. 4d. 
The Law of the Anglican Church the Law of the Land, 34. 
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Teaching of the Meeting-House, and the Teaching of the Church. A 
Dialogue. By the Author of ‘‘ Faith and Works.’’ Edited by the 


Rev. W. B. Barter. 4d. 
Things to be remembered. A packet of 12. 1s. 


me of Devcomment; Briefly Considered. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 
ce 3d. 


The Offertory the best Remedy for the Present Distress. 2s.6d. per 100. 
The Roman not the Catholic Church, By an English Priest. 4d. 


The Holiness of a Christian Child: being an Earnest Appeal to all 
Christian Parents on the Regeneration of their Children in the 


Sacrament of Baptism. 3d. 


The Temples of the Hoty Gnrost: being a Second Earnest Appeal to 
all Christian Parents on the Regeneration of their Children in the 


Sacrament of Baptism. 3d. 

The Bible, the Bible only, and Nothing but the Bible. By Edmund 
Winship. 4d. 

The Church’s Shadow. By the Rev. R. Tomlins. 1d. 


Thoughts on turning to the East. 14. 


The Sacrifice of Easter Day, A Sermon on. Turned into English 
bil the rina of Alfric, sometime Archbishop of Can- 
ary. Id. 


‘Troth. 1d. or 26 for Js. 6d. 


The English Churchman’s Guide to the House of Prayer. By the Rev. 
R. B. Paul, M.A., Vicar of 8. Augustine's, Bristol. 2d. 


United Responding, A Plea for. By the Rev. J. F. Hodgson. 14. 


BROAD SHEETS. 


Our Parish Church. 1d., or 7s. per 100. 

The Bishop of New Jersey on the Offertory. 3s. 6d. per 100. 

The ose, * externally set forth and enforced by the Church Calendar, 
ce 4d. 

A Tabular View of English History with Collateral Events. 1s. 

A Chart of Gospel Harmony. 6d. 

Private Devotion. A Short Form for the use of Children. 14. 

The Daily Life of the Christian Child. 1d. 

The Last Sleep of the Christian Child. 14d. 

Devotions for the Time of Dressing. 14d., or 108. 6d. per 100. 

Devotions fur the Time of Undressing. 14d. 

Harmony of the Holy Week. Demy 4to., 3s. 6d. per 100. 

A Challenge to Dissenters, of whatever denomination. 8vo., 2s. per 100. 

Directions for the Lorn’s Day. 8vo., 28. per 100. 
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CERTIFICATE CARDS OF CONFIRMATION, &c. 


Certificates of Confirmation and Holy Commnnion. Printed in red 
and black, 2d., or 148. per 100; strong Paper cloth Envelopes for 
ditto, 48. per 100. Parchment ditto, 2d. each. 

Certificates of Baptism, Confirmation, and First Communion. On a 
large Card. 2d., or 14s. per 100. 

Certificate of Confirmation and Communion, on a beautifully Orna-. 
mented large Card. 32d.; also new design, 3d. 

School Check Card. 3s. 6d. per 100. 

Notice of Baptism. 2s. 6d. per 100. 

My Duty at the time of Confinement. 2s. 6d. per 100. 

Plain Reasons for worshipping Gop in His Temple. 14. 

Why do you turn to the East> 2d. 

The Talisman. A Poem, by C.A.M.W. 6d. 

How to Spend Sunday Well and Happily. 1d., or 7s. per 100. 

Address to Parents of Children at National and Sunday Schools. 1d, 

A Few Words on the Blessed Sacrament of the Lorp’s Supper. 2d. 

The Sponsor’s Duty, for giving to Sponsors at the time of Baptism. 
as. Gd. per 100. - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Evenings in the Pyrenees. Edited and arranged by Selina Bunbury. 
68. 


Clavis Botanica. A Key to the Study of Botany; after Linnseus. !s. 

The Young Nurse’s Guide, or the Management of the Sick. By 
J. Curtis, M.R.C.S., F.Z.S. 28. 

Advice to Young Married Women, by J. Curtis, M.R.C.S., F.Z.S, 1s. 

Memorials of the Highgate Cemetery: with an Essay. Js. 

Handbook for Visitors to the Kensal Green Cemetery. 1s. 

The Muses’ Response, a Conversational Game. By the Misses 
Price. 2s. 6d. 

The Old Play-Goer, by William Robson. 7s. 6d. 

Sinnett’s Picture of Paris and its Environs. 3s. 6d. 

A New Plan of Paris, with References. 2s. 

An Inquiry Relative to Various Important Points of Seamanship, by 
Nicholas Tinmouth. 7s. 

Electro-Chemical Copying Book, in which a copy of a letter or paper 
may be taken without a press. Extra size, 240 leaves, complete, 
with ink, sponge box, &c., 10s. 6d. 


i: 


LONDON : JOSEPH MASTERS, 33, ALDERSGATE STREET, 
AND 78, NEW BOND STREET. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Ecelesiological late Cambrivge Camden Society. 


Few Words to Churchwardens on Churches and Church Ornaments. 
No. 1 Country Parishes. 3d., or 21s. per 100. 
No. 2 Town or Manufacturing Parishes. 3d. 


Few Words to Church Builders. Third edition, 1s. 
Appendix to a ‘‘ Few Words to Church Builders.’® 6d. 
Few Words to Parish Clerks and Sextons. Country Parishes, 2d. - 


Few Words to Churchwardens: abridged from the two tracts. Ona 
sheet. Id., or 7s. per hundred, 


Advice to Workmen employed in Restoring a Church. 14. 

Advice to Workmen employed in Building a Church. 1d. 

Supplement to the First Edition of the “* History of Pues,’' containing 

the additiona) matter. 1s. va 

Twenty-four Reasons for getting rid of Church Pues. 14., or 5s. per 100. 

An Argument for the Greek Origin and Meaning of 1H 8. 18. 6d. 

On the History of Christian Altars. 6d. 

Church Schemes: Forms for the description of a Church, 18. par dog. 

The Report of the Society for 1847-8-9; with a List of Members. 1s. 

Ditto, for 1850, 1,2, 3. Is. 

The Transactions of the Cambridge Camden Society. Part J., 58. 6d. 
IJ., 6a. III., 78. 6d. In one vol. cloth, 10s. 

‘Working Drawings of the Middle-Pointed Chancel of All Sainte, Haw- 
ton, by Mr. J. Le Keux, Sen. Atlas folio, 25s. To Members, 218. 

Church of the Holy Sepulehre ; some account of its Restoration. 6d. 


Exterior View of the same (as restored by the Cambridge Camden 
Society). 2s. 6d. . 


Interior View of the same, taken after its Restoration. 18. 


Lithograph of the Font and Cover in the Charch of 8, Edward, Cam- 
bridge. 1s. 6d. plain, 28. India paper. 

Stalls and Screenwork in 8. Mary’s, Lancaster. 1s. 

Funerals and Funeral Arrangements. 1s. 


Mlustrations of Monumental Brasses: with accompanying descrip- 
roca — Lithographs. In parts. 8s. plain; India-paper proofs 
Instrumenta Ecclesiastica. Vol. 1, #1. 118. 6d. 
Second Series, published on alternate months, price 28. 6d. each. 
Parts 1 tog, now ready, containing Plan for Cemetery Chapel, Lich 
House, Desks, Gables, Wooden Churches, &c. 
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